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HAGGAR COMPANY e DALLAS, TEXAS 


- « » Haggar Slacks help the sensible 
buyer “look like a million.” Haggar 
knows the way to put custom- 
tailored style, comfort and finish 
into slacks of surprisingly moderate 
cost. You’ll proudly wear Hagegar’s 
finer fabrics. You'll like the casual 
smartness of their drape...and 
the long wear they give. Ask for 
Haggar Slacks in better stores 
throughout America... from about 
$5.95 to $14.95. 
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SMARTNESS 


THEY'LL ADD a keen touch of 
extra smartness to your warm- 
weather wardrobe — these 
super-styled originals by Port- 
age. The Prep is a hand-woven 
blucher in rich tan leather... 
a flexible, ventilated light- 
weight of distinction. See your 
Portage dealer — or write us 
for his name. 


PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO. 
Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Tell it to True. Address 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


The editor who usually handles Trurly Yours matters is on vacation. Nobody 
else around the office owning or being able to acquire the precise mental state 
needed (he once answered a fortuneteller’s mail for six months) , the TY mail- 
bag was dispatched to Virgil Partch, whose cartoons have been decorating the 
column for several years and whose talents may stem from the same mystic 
Spaces. An associate editor or two (and one’s children) did the miscellaneous 
illustrations, so that Vip might concentrate upon the gentle readers’ letters. 
The publishers assume no more responsibility than the law compels.—Ens. 


Wuo Neeps Barr? 


Enclosed are clippings from the Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle regarding “Record 
Army of Anglers” at Catharine Creek, N. Y. 
Without doubt your author Bob Bush was 
partly responsible for this, with his article 
in True for April... it was out here the 
latter part of March, allowing readers plenty 
of time for the jaunt. 

Howard Kemp, the reporter, states that 
anglers saw everything they may ever expect 
to see on a piscatorial expedition. Catharine 
Creek is a shallow stream; yet one man came 
wearing a life preserver. Kemp goes on: 

“A fly fisherman never had a chance, the 
principal lures being tapioca, imitation eggs 
fashioned from vaseline, and the good old 
nightcrawler. One ingenious angler even 
caught ‘em on gumdrops. And an over-eager 
gent drove up to a pool just as they were 
hauling out four rainbows. He got out ol 
his car and placed a glass jar of worms on 
top ... then noticed he was not off the road, 
jumped back in to move the car. . . the jar 
fell and worms fanned out in all directions. 
Every time he dashed out to snatch a crawler, 
a car would whiz by, driving him back. 
Within minutes all his bait was flattened... . 

“Several anglers had hooked fish at the 
same time and started the retrieving act. . . 
they became tangled with 60 other lines!” 

—H. G. Van Patton, Cohocton, N. Y. 


There was a guy around the San Francisco 
Bay area last year who fancied himself quite 
a fish catcher, His wife one day tried invading 
his domain .. . wanted to know what one 
used for baiting hooks. He told her a bacon- 
and-tomato sandwich. She caught the limit, 
so help me.—Vip. 


Mastt Notes Depr. 


So you've been getting some knocks on 
your style and grade of literature? “The way 
‘Trur’s stulf is written seems to me eminently 
fit for a man’s magazine, Precious literary 
style is out of place ... as anyone with a 
little understanding should know. “What 
avails the classic bent and what the chosen 
word ‘’gainst th’ uncultured incident that 
actually occurred?” is as right now as when 
Kipling, the word master, said it. 

—J. F. Kirkham, Toronto, Ont. 


You’re my boy, Kirk. I tried reading James 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. Never did find out 
who the murderer was. Pffap on precious 
literary style.—Vip. 


I’ve aimed to write this letter to you for 
several years .. . a little bunged up from 
the war, can do nothing but read and rest 
and I enjoy TRuE more than any other maga- 
zine. It gripes my soul to read the gripes in 
Iruely Yours. .. . Those obscene stories and 
pictures you're supposed to print... damned 
if I've ever seen one yet. If people don’t like 
it, tell ‘em to keep their hands off so I can 
be sure to get my copy every month, 

—Jim Walker, Joplin, Mo. 


I even buy your magazine now instead of 
picking ‘em out of old trash cans. Why don’t 
you print more of Homer Croy’s stories on 
frontier characters and celebrities of the Old 
West? Where is Croy? The last I heard he 
was in southwest Missouri on the trail of 
Frank and Jesse James. Send out a scout! 

—Roy A. Wykoff, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 


See page 98.—Eds. 
[Continued on page 4] 


Dear Eps: Boys, you couldn’t have got a better man to carry the mail. Tangier I 
can understand. And we have a colony of sea otiers right off the coast down here. 

I chipped a few of my marbles on this stack. You guys certainly earn money the 
hard way ... ever think of becoming a cartooner? You’d never go back to this editing 
stuff. ... But most of these letter writers sound like pretty good Joes. Amazed me. 
Just a couple of eight-balls in the batch. So, after a few Manhattans to put myself 
in your editorial atmosphere (Look, Helen—I’m writing!) 7 smashed ‘em or carried 
their banners with “The Pen that cleaned up Tucson.” Went to school with the 
fightin’ Badgers, you know. I ran across three or four letters dealing with the quality 
of TRUE. Some pro, some con. Not much needed on the last, as they seemed to handle 


themselves, Like a lopsided volleyball. 


—THE VIPpPER. 
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Summer’s tough on hair. Sun and water 
leave hair dry, brittle . . . scalp parched, 
flaky. That’s why you need Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ massage 
with Vitalis (1) stimulates, refreshes scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair, 


ave, handsomer hair 
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Now look what 10 seconds’ combing does 
for your hair! Neat...set to sfay in its hand- 
some place... protected from sun and water 
damage. No “patent-leather” shine—Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petrolatum—just 
pure, natural vegetable oil. Get Vitalis at 
any drug counter. Individual application at 
your barber shop. 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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With omozing double- 
action, JACKIE PRICE, 
Cleveland Indian 
fricksfer, stonds on 
head, catches boll! 


-..sound your “Z” 
for double-action 
PENNZOIL! 


{T FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication for 
safe engine warm-up! 


fT STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting lubrication for 
long, hard summer driving! 


try 17 NOW S 


At better dealers, coast fo coast 


*Registered Trade Mark 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


Member Penn. Grado Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No, 2 


an extra margin of safety 


Mornex Swane 


WERE River 


Never Trust A SNAKE 


The April Man to Man Answers will no 
doubt flood you with replies by natives deep 
in the hills swearing you are wrong in brand- 
ing it a myth that mother snakes swallow 
their young. 

After some 25 years in the reptile business, 
I have long ago given up trying to convince 
the old-timers that this is just another fable. 
... Stick to your guns, but you may have to 
hedge a bit on the number of times a snake 
sheds its skin; they will shed sometimes as 
much as every 20 days, according to how they 
eat. I’ve had them shed twice in a month; 
you can never tell what a snake will do. 

Appreciated the story by Mannix (Nov.) on 
Grace Wiley’s death via the cobra. Grace was 
a good friend of mine. Remember the say- 
ing: “There are old pilots and bold pilots but 
no old bold pilots.” Also no old bold reptile 
experts, 

—Jack Raymon, Director, 
Kentucky Reptile Garden, 
Park City, Ky. 


You guys can have all this kind of talk. I 
can’t imagine anyone swallowing a snake 
-.. even a young lender one.—Vip. 


Firz AND THE Kirren’s Mrow 


Grancel Fitz’s In a Cave With a Mountain 
Lion (April) gets into a lengthy discussion 
on the old one of whether the cats actually 
scream, Believe me—they do, I’ve taken care 
of and slept not 15 feet from them in winter 
quarters. 

The female when actually mating starts 
in a low but steadily rising scream which no 
ten women in unison could equal. This seems 
to be the only time it’s done, and thank God, 
because it makes sleep impossible. 

If Mr. Fitz ever runs across a male cub of 
that large sub-species I hope he'll consider 
sending it to me for $100, C.O.D. A panther 
around eight feet long would be something 
to see in an act. 

—John §S. Hart, Former Asst, Trainer, 

Ringling Leopard Act, W. Hartford, Conn. 


What I want to know is how this Hart guy 
knows what ten women in unison could 
equal. Sounds like some foundation ought 
to give me a little dough for research in the 


field.—Vip. 


I subscribed to TRUE because some issues 
I saw led me to believe you had something. 
Now—in my second by mail I read a moun- 
tain lion story by Grancel Fitz, an obvious 
dude with a Cutts compensator on his three- 
shot skeet shooter! 

And who's this Cougar 
Dave Lewis, in 84 years 
never heard a mountain fF 
lion scream? Man and 
boy, he should have 
been with me in the 
Uintah Badlands where 
screech owls are un- 
known and heard those 
cats five miles away on 
the sandstone buttes 
“purr” . . . made the 
hair on your neck do a 
handstand. Again in 
the Poison Creek coun- 
try near Lonetree, 
Wyo., lion were thicker 


than snowshoe rabbits and we spent at least 
one sleepless night . , . that pussy-cat purr 
starts basso-profundo and winds well above 
operatic soprano. Who was as jittery as I?— 
Rock Pope, one-time sheriff of Vernal, Utah, 
who once held Jim Younger on the point of 
a single-action .45, Don’t tell me those cats 
just meow! —E. L. Marks, Los Angeles 


This guy’s a fast reader. He skipped a few 
lines here and there.—Vip. 


Sea Orrer News From our WEsT 


Corey Ford's The Cutie That Opened the 
West (April) was superb. TRuE, with Ford 
and artist Bob Candy, really made a scoop 
on the fabulous sea otter, I spent almost 
two years in the Aleutians and had plenty 
of opportunity to comb the shores of Adak, 
Amchitka and Attu, studying the flora and 
fauna. Most of us knew that this Godfor- 
saken string of rocks was the original home 
of this prize animal but no one, to my knowl- 
edge, had ever seen one. Ford must have 
done some fast talking to get Candy back up 
theresa 

Incidentally, Candy was one of the hottest 
combat pilots in our “historic” 77 


7th Bomb 
Squadron, His intestinal fortitude was 
equaled only by his cleverness with pen 
and brush. Thanks for the sketches of a 
fellow Spam eater. 

—Harry M. Alley, Jr., Oakland, Calif. 


This local colony of sea otters 
I mentioned before ... 
with a pair of binocks, 
you can watch them 
from the window of a 
real slick roadhouse 
down Big Sur way. All 
my friends are great 
sea-olter watchers.—Vip. 


Ler’s Att Go Native! 


I'm addressing this to Everette B. Hall, re 
his statement (April TY) that he wants to 
become a blood brother to any tribe of In- 
dians. Not an Indian myself, but there are 
plenty here. . . . These natives have more. 
rights and privileges than a Missouri Demo- 
crat, They fish in .he summer, make a couple 
thousand bucks; the good ones save it and 
the others go on a good drunk, then on un- 
employment relief until next fishing season. 
The missions take care of their children but 
won't help a white child if it starves. They 
have more land and property rights than 
the Department of Interior. 

There are some mighty fine men up here, 
both white and native; good woodsmen and 
you can trust them. Myself, I’m an inacti- 
vated man-o’-warsman like you, except I put 
in more than twice the time, in the best navy 
in the world! After a couple months of the 
simple life, if you don’t ship over I'll eat the 
next 7-foot halibut I catch, raw. Get yourself 
90 days leave and come up here, I’m home- 
steading in the woods under one of Nature's 
nice big ice-boxes, or glacier, with nice brown 
and black bears in the back yard and 
all the firewood needed. 
All you have to do is 
cut it. 

—Paul Karlock, 
The Mad Rus- 
sian, Haines, 

Alaska. 


Regarding Everette B. Hall's letter, all he 
need do is come to Indiana and see me; we 
will work out the details of blood brother- 
hood. We Indians need all the brothers we 
can get in order to put our side of the story 
before Congress, who in 1924 made us citi- 
zens without the right to vote, in both World 
Wars I and II made us warriors without the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, and made the Indians of 
New York state subject to state laws without 
regard to our treaties or our feelings. Come 
on out, Sailor Hall—we always have room 
for one more good American brother! 

—Howard Lyle LaHurreau 

(Chief, Shup She, Pottawattomie), 

League of Nations, Pan A merican Indians, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


B.S., Guick & THE DEviL 


On page 8 of March (Eprror SprakiNG) you 
tell a lot about whisky makers, as though you 
think they are nice people. Then on page 
10, The Sawdust Trail by Carl Glick, it said 
fathers were going to thresh their children 
if they went to hear Billy Sunday and didn’t 
put on the class play. 

I used to think TruE was for decent people 
but I don’t think so anymore. I'll never look 
inside the covers again, ... Glick will be sorry 
sometime. Not yours truly, 

—Herbert H. Hall, Springfield, Ore. 


Who let him in? <2, 
Another fast reader. — 20 e/a 
Whisky makers who NC Sig ( 


make nice whisky are SS \ 

; — ~~ an 
nicer people than S> <¢ 
CA 


peenre who make 
ousy whisky.—Old Vip Proverb. 


He AIn’r 


I'm a young middle-age man, still full of 
pep & vigor & enjoy life. I have a problem 1 
would like to submit— For the past ten years 
my wife has belonged to a sect known as the 
“T Am” society. ‘They have meetings every 
day, morning, noon & evening. They don't 
believe in marriage, & talk of St. Germain & 
the Ascended Masters, & bathe every day, & 
live as one might say out of this material 
world, with their heads in the clouds; no 
human element whatever must enter into 
this. 

We live in two separate worlds; however 
I’m still human & crave affection & compan- 
ionship; well, I’m a conservative person with 
lots of patience but am about fed up with a 
life partner of this screwy Iceberg type. 

I'd like the reaction of your readers; after 
all who else could I go to with a problem 
like this. . . . I have been a subsgriber for 
several years, I'll be waiting. 

—[Name withheld], Seattle 


On this, I’m not unhinging my big yaw 
for nothing. Let the readers and amateurs 
handle it, All ’ll add is I read in a science 
magazine that the Coast Guard sometimes 
can crack an iceberg with a whistle.—Vip. 


Cooxine Hints 


. I’ve been a firm believer in True, the 
only magazine I read from cover to cover, 
but here is cause for debate. Enclosed is an 
AP article stating that a Mrs Martha Place 
was the first woman to be electrocuted in 
New York state. Personally, I’m for Paul. 
Who is right? 

—Henry 8. Hausmann, Jr., Duluth, Minn. 


My boys tell me the AP had the right poop. 
Martha fried fifty years ago . . certain 
editors are frying as of right now.—Vip. 

[Continued on page 6] 


TWO NEW WORLD-F 
WINCHESTER RIFLES 


. TRADE-MARK 


‘ 


ONE FOR YOU 


Want a really top small game and 
pest rifle? If you do, Winchester’s 
brand new bolt action Model 43 
center-fire rifle is the gun for you. 
It’s available in 3 popular styles, 
A outstanding calibers designed 
to fit into the varied requirements 
of many shooters. Its box type 
magazine holds 8 cartridges in 
218 Bee, 22 Hornet and 25-20 
Winchester calibers; 2 in 32-20 
Winchester. : 


ONE FOR YOUR SON 


Here’s just the rifle for that boy of 
yours. Winchester’s new Model 47 
with the automatic-safety that never forgets. It’s 

smooth, safe, sturdy ... just the rifle for plinking and 
target shooting as well as for when he goes hunting with 
you. This is the famous low-priced Winchester single shot 
that sets the safety every time the rifle is loaded. It comes in two styles 
and shoots 22 Short, Long, and Long Rifle cartridges interchangeably. 


WINCHESTER xx 


TRADE=MARK iT 
WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


. - R Ee! Write for our colorful folders giving full details on Winchester’s whole 
line of small game and pest rifles. Address Dept. 259-D, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn, 


Sells 95 Stories and 
Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, especially since I finished 
my N.I.A. training some time ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.’’—Darrell 
Ape aay, P. O. Box 279, Friendship, 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 
S* many people with the “germ” of writing 


in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imagi- 
nary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business, veterans’ 
affairs, budgets, gardening, shop crafts, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and other sports, hobbies, travel, 
local and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way 

to learn to write is by writing! Newspaper 
copy desk editors waste no time on theories 
or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “cub” goes through the course of 
practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other 
experience. 
_ That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writin, 
in your own home, on your own time. An 
upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to mewopolitan reporters. 
Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical writers. Gradually they 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profit- 
able, too, as you gain the “prozessional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all you can see constant prog- 
ress week by week as your faults are cor- 


rected and your writing ability grows. 


VETERANS: 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude 
Test will reveal whether 


or nok you hayes eee THIS 

en or writing. 

will analyze your pow- COURSE 
ers of Gheeiwanen yale 

imagination an ra- 

mantle instinct. You'll APPROVED 


enjoy taking this test. 
There is_no cost or obli- 
gation. Simply mail the 
coupon below, today. 
Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925.) 


FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 


es eae Institute of America, 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
",,. send me, without cost or obligation, your | 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit as promised in True, 
y. 

Mr. 

TUES 'S., | Pr serssevsvararevenreoonsesssseonetststebeteeses oeetseavelenseserces ack 

Miss 

AGAYESS’ sesscsarcossevsssravecsovoscenonbea vessitiees cote iesieebeeos see 

i ) Check here if you are eligible under the 

I. Bill of Rights. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
call on you.) 83-L-599 
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[Continued from page 5] 


GRAZIN’ ON THE OLD CHISHOLM 


Have read your magazine a number of 
years but sometimes I find your articles in- 
teresting. Especially Tom Bailey’s Fiddlin’ 
Fool (Jan.) who was in the fastest cattle drive 
ever recorded—30 miles per day. Those drives 
lasted about seyen months. The Fool & Co. 
would have been approximately 6,500 miles 
from starting point, ... 


Am past 60 
herd of cattle 
after I was 


r years old ... one 
crossed our town 
school age. I rode 
out and caught up, day after it 
passed. They tried to make an 
average of 30 miles'a week. Imagine a herd 
of thousands of steers—no feed carried, hay- 
ing to graze and try and hold their flesh or 
maybe gain weight—averaging 30 miles a day! 
Bailey wrote like they traveled (as in movies) 
strung out front to rear—miles long. What 
would the rear ones eat? Actually they were 
spread maybe ten miles wide, grazing leis- 
urely along, seldom more than one mile per 
hour, ... / Am afraid lots of people never 
thought of cattle being herded and grazed 
from South Texas to Abilene or Dodge with 
only the range for food. 

I once worked for an old rider who told 
this one for the truth: An old man running 
the CU brand in West Texas had a crooked 
foreman who left and turned up on a ranch 
some miles away, suspected of stealing the 
old man’s branding iron, together with every 
hoof of stock. Their brand had been changed 
to ICU. The old man’s daughter came back 
from eastern school with a new husband who 
came in as a partner, importing some cronies 
who learned ranching fast. A few years later 
the ICU woke up, branding iron and livestock 
all gone and the old rancher, his son-in-law 
and pals overstocked, operating the 1CU2 
Ranch. 

Well, I liked it... . 

—Eldon Frie, Oklahoma City 


No use trying to top Eldon. You could only 
use one more U, then four-letter words.—Vip. 


SociaL Nore 


We Are Ready Mr. Stalin (Feb.) by Robert 
C. Ruark. What are we waiting For? Capital- 
ism vs. Communist, get cracking and it be 
over sooner. If you are not up and doing you 
be down and DEAD. Thank you. 

—Ernest Hainsworth, Soctauist, 
Gen. Del., Prince George, B. C. 


AUTOMOBILE Row 


Hardy Burt’s article, Who’s Passing the 
Buck? (Apr.) presents a rather curious in- 
congruity, After Ralph Stein (Mar. ’47) and 
Ken Purdy (anytime) blamed the doughnut 
tires, soft springing and sloppy steering of 
our new cars on the feminine influence, Burt 
comes along and tells us that men, not 
women, are the ones who decide which car 
to buy. . . . Something’s screwy somewhere! 

—Walter B. Dunning, Sioux City, Ia. 


Indeed. But Walter leaps some cogent 
facts to a conclusion. As we sum it up, Stein 
and Purdy said the manufacturers had swal- 
lowed enough guff about female purchasing 
power to influence them in designing autos; 
while the fact is that men—after appraising 
what’s on the market—generally control the 
decision on which make of auto is purchased. 

—Eds. 


Do boys influence the design of girls’ bi- 
cycles? Do women influence men’s designs? 
—Vip. 


With more interest than most I read in 
April True The Race to Death by Ralph 
Stein. 

I was there. I was then working for De- 
cauville at Corbeil-Essones. . . . We were 
about a dozen who saw Thery driving the 
Decauville. DeKnyff was there with his 
“spade” beard and all the known daredevils 
of the Paris-Berlin and Paris-Vienne races. 

Yes, mon ami, in 1904. . . . The Paris- 
Bordeaux road had been closed; gendarmes, 
garde-champetres and some infantry were 
guarding it. Not as many country people 
killed as Stein seems to believe, but the re- 
port of all the drivers next day was the sad 
list... no glorious return to Paris. Our De- 
cauville was quietly put away in the paint 
shop. We had taken off the governor and it 
reached 106 km. per hour; that figure I 
remember well—it was the highest and had 
lost my bet. We could not get over Renault's 
death. 

Only the Mors car had the make-and-break 
ignition, discarded in 1906. I was then in 
New York City working for H. Cryder, Park 
Avenue and 63rd... we sold to Thomas A. 
Edison: the first self-starting Mors... . I 
have been in this bolts and nuts game since 
1900; it made more progress from 1900 to 
1904 than in the next half century. The au- 
tomobile industry was ready for a high-speed 
Diesel in 1920, or a DeLaval steam turbine 
with only two moving parts. 

I do not know where Stein found all his 
details but he most pleasantly refreshed my 
memory. 

—Charles H. Labbe, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Parrcu ANSWER SERVICE 


What happened to the yolks of the 30,000 
dozen eggs (Hercules Slept Here, April) the 
whites of which went into mixing plaster for 
the hand-carved ceiling frieze? Could these 
yolks be the source of the stinking powdered 
eggs the Army fed us? Ask Bob Ruark to 
research along this line when next loafing 
in Tangier. 

—Paul L. Helker, Jacksonville, Fla, 


Higher headquarters undoubtedly got 
wind of the 30,000 clutches of orphaned 
yolks... made a deal with the old shiekh. 
But, the way it happened, those slippery 
Arab decorators fed the yolks to the dogs 
and sold the government boys their leftover 
dry plaster. Next question! 

—Ex-Corporal Vip., ret. 


Wilc WE ptes He Flere es? 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Allow five weeks to effect a change of 
address on your subscription. Be sure to in- 
clude old address (or mailing label) with 


new address. If you are moving, notify: 
TRUE, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. 


Bachelor T()W 


Something has happened in Minnesota that 
has psychologists fascinated and females 


going crazy. . 

A whole townful of eligible bachelors re- HE'S ALL AT SEA when it comes to Dry Scalp! He ought to 
fuses flatly to get married. Their ages range know sun and salt water make hair dull and straggly. He needs 
from 21 up. Half of them are ex-G.Is. before-swim and after-sunning care with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! I 
MNGy 2b CURRED ee Les sPTOsperouR,- They can do him a real favor by telling him how wonderfully it does both!” 


Viking) similar ite tore. hey sum 
it, lock, stock and barrel, because they con- Kar looks LENG. Be 
scaly reels berfér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


stitute a majority of the voters. Of Viking’s 
180 population, 100 are bachelors. The rest 
are parents, youngsters and just six unmar- 
ried girls, who are leaving town fast. 

What the bachelors want is a happy, easy- 
going man’s world, and they've got it. Even 
the pastor, the Rey. C. T. Thompson, is a 
35-year-old bachelor. Viking is a man’s world. 
In their leisure time, the boys hunt, fish, 
play baseball and hold stag parties. 

Oddly, there isn’t a tayern in the town. 
Instead, there’s a coffee shop where anyone 
who wants company can drop in anytime. 
Most of the boys keep a case of beer or two 
at home for parties, but they don’t go in 
much for drinking. Drinking, they say, is 
an escape, and they feel that they have al- 
ready made their escape. 

The chief occupation in Viking is farming. 
A few men have jobs in town, Most have 
been doing pretty well financially and would 
be able to support wives and families, 

Those who aren’t living with their parents 
live alone and like it. They do their own 
cooking and housekeeping, and some of them 
can bake better pies than their own mothers. 
Every now and then, some of the young men 
barrel into Thief River Falls to enjoy fem- 
inine companionship, but that’s all. 

It’s not that the Viking girls haven’t done 
their best. They were and are pretty and 
attractive; nearly all are blondes; and they’re ; 
smart, too. Smart enough to realize they'd TAKE TH 


i Scie es “eet mee: el 


E SAME TIP for yourself. See the difference after you use 


never have a chance if they stayed in Viking. y = 2 R 

Now it’s an established niet for a, girl 2 ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops daily check loose dandruff 

clear out and get a job in a town where and other signs of Dry Scalp . . . work wonders in the looks of your 

wedding bells are heard occasionally. — hair. Contains no alcohol or other drying ingredients . . . gives 
What's the explanation? The Vikings : : ens teal 

can’t explain, themselyes. They're normal, double care to both scalp and hair . . . and it’s economical, too. 


healthy, average young men. They like girls; 


they don’t like marriage. bs 
“It’s rebellion,” says one psychologist at ase ine 


the University of Minnesota. “It’s the first TRADE MARK ® 
overt action by American men against the 
ruthless, possessive domination of American 
wives.”—Harold S, Kahm 


TOPS IN ENTERTAINMENT: DR. CHRISTIAN, STARRING JEAN HERSHOLT, ON 
CBS, WED. NIGHTS, LITTLE HERMAN, NEW MYSTERY SHOW, TUES. NIGHTS, ON ABC, 
VASELINE?s the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg, Co,, Cons'’d 
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Old Timers 
to new 49’ers 


PYROIL 
makes YOUR 
car run finer 


because: 


Pyroil prevents battery drain 

Pyroil clings to cylinder walls 
Pyroil makes starting easier 

Pyroil prevents sludge 

and carbon formation 


Whether you’re driving an old-timer 
or a new 49’er—ADD PYROIL 


—add miles to your car 


PYROIL FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for 
lubricating oil, Aircraft 
Pyroil A for gasoline. 


GIVEN! An attractive 

= Pyroil metal 
savings bank—takes coins 
up to 50¢ pieces—is yours 
for the asking—sent post- 
age paid. 


Manufactured and Guar- 
anteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, 407 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Canadian Distributors: 


Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 
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H PYROIL COMPANY 


4 407 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

@ I want my car to last and run properly. Please tell me 
§ more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
1 me, 
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DITOR SPEAKING 


—b.wmsSree 


the 


This was Mistaken Identity month. First off, a cop attached to the force of a Con- 
necticut city, which we do not wish to dignify by mention, hauled us over to the curb 
one fine afternoon and planted his foot on the running board in the time-honored 
stance. “Well, wise guy,” he said, “what did you do with the red Buick you had yester- 
day—break it up?” We denied owning a Buick, red or otherwise, but it got us nowhere. 
“You,” the Law said, “went around that corner right over there about fifty miles an 
hour, yesterday afternoon at three o'clock, in a red Buick convertible, and don’t tell me 
you didn’t. Think I could forget a face like yours?” We told the officer, in measured, 
eyen terms, that we had not only not gone around the corner aforementioned, but 
that we had not been in the city aforementioned, and could bloody well prove it, 
having been hard at work, or at least present, in a magazine foundry. Our eloquence, 
or something, finally carried the day, the gendarme apologized and dismissed us with 
a warning: “There’s a wild man around loose with a face just like yours. I hope he 
doesn’t make you any trouble.” So far, he hasn’t, and we are hoping he has no taste 
for homicide. 

A few days later we were involved in a similarly annoying mix-up, this one with a 
reverse twist. Now it happens that there are two Ken Purdys in New York: one is on 
the staff of Cue Magazine and the other yr ob’t svt here. Mr. Walter Winchell, who 


You Can't Overestimate the Power of a Man 


=—==—=— 


WAF RECRUIT 


= = 


ING 


misses very little, recently carried an item 
in his column to the effect that the Ken 
Purdys of Cue were going to have a baby. 
A friend of ours in Milwaukee read the 
item, decided that Winchell had got 
mixed up between Cue and True and got 
on the phone to congratulate us. -He 
placed the call at intervals during all of 
one day without getting his party. The 
next morning he finally got through and 
the following*conversation ensued: 

Milwaukee: Well, lunk-head, why 
don’t you ever show up at work and earn 
an honest dollar for a change? I tried to 
get you all day yesterday. Whereinhell 
were you? 

New York: Pardon me? I’m afraid I 
don’t understand. 

Milwaukee: Is this Ken Purdy? 

New York: That’s right. 

Milwaukee: Then what do you mean, 
you don’t understand? It’s a simple ques- 
tion: where were you all day yesterday 
when I was spending my valuable time 
trying to get you on the phone? Have 
you been hitting the sauce again? 

New York: Now, just a minute. 

Milwaukee: Don’t give me that just a 
minute routine. Don’t give me that big- 
shot editor stuff. Hell, I knew you when 
you thought The Black River Bugle was 
the big league. ... 

And so on and on. The man at Cue 
finally got a word in edgewise and con- 
vinced our friend that he had the wrong 
Purdy. It was definitely not the beginning 
of a beautiful friendship, however, and 
it was just as well that half the continent 
separated the two of them, since both 
gentlemen are of low boiling point, prone 
to pop other people on the chin when an 
argument gets tiresome. 


Otherwise, a quiet enough month. 
We had lunch with Mr. James Cannon, 
the esteemed sports-writer and coffee 
drinker, who undertook to write for 
TRUE a piece on the future of the boxing 
racket (it’s got no future at all, says Mr. 
Cannon), and another on the more inter- 
esting and less toothsome aspects of the 
bookie business. Fortunately, Mr. Can- 
non neither boxes nor bets on the horses, 
so he does not expect publication of the 
stories to louse up. his personal life too 
much. We broke bread, too, with Dr. 
Paul de Kruif, whose new book will be 
raising blood pressures in the medical 
profession before long. We lunched at 
“21” and Dr. de Kruif thoughtfully lifted 
the tab, which was not really a stiff one, 
being just this side of thirty bucks. It had 
been a rich, vitamin-packed lunch. 


We found a story the other day re- 
quiring the services of a brave writer: 
little matter of a hill-billy feud now in its 
third generation of activity, with shoot- 
ing more or less constantly going on. We 
dispatched Mr. Donald Wayne to get 
the goods on this one for us, suggesting 
that he spend a couple of weeks on one 
side and then switch allegiance to the 
other for a spell. When last heard from, 
Mr. Wayne was on his way; and we hope 
to hear from him again, although we are 
not making book on it. 

Man came into the office with a prop- 
Osition to do a story about the most dan- 
[Continued on page 10] 


When you buy a battery for your car, choose one 
that you KNOW you can count on for dependable 
starting power . . . and for many extra months of 
good service. Exide-Hycap Batteries average 48% 
greater starting power and 81% longer life than 
required by the standards of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. This means real battery economy. 


Drive with confidence. Buy starting assurance. Re- 
member, a single starting failure can be far more 
costly than the little extra you pay for a trustworthy, 
long-lasting Exide-Hycap Battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” and ““Hycap" Reg. Trade-marks U. S. Pat. Of. 
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‘YB cooks ror MeN 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


When f read Jimmy 
Cannon’s Club Fighter 
in the January, 1948, is- 
sue of True—the tragic 
but breathtaking story of 
a ham-and-egger whose 
life was a steady dribble 
, of six-round preliminary 

bouts—I felt that here 
was a segment of immortal reading. Thus, 
when I found this tingling true story the 
winner of the Best Magazine Story Award in 
the BEST SPORTS STORIES, 1949, I was 
pleased but not surprised. The editors of 
this, the fifth annual round-up of stories in 
all departments of sports, are Irving’ T. 
Marsh and Edward Ehre, with such noted 
writers as Franklin P. Adams, John Cham- 
berlain and Quentin Reynolds serving as 
judges. Other “bests” are What Can You 
Believe About Series Legends (Baseball) by 
Milton Gross and Dan Daniel (True, Octo- 
ber, 1948), and Conzelman’s Crazyhouse of 
Cards (Football) by Charles Einstein (True, 
November, 1948). Since this is a book review 
and not.a True 1948 index, let me wind up by 
saying that every one of the two-score stories, 
plus thirty dramatic photographs, comes up 
to the True standard of punch, accuracy 
and readability, (Diutton—$3.00) 


There is seamanship and penmanship of a 
highly entertaining order in Negley Farson’s 
THE SONS OF NOAH, coupled with in- 
teresting sidelights on the land-locked. sailors 
who make a living from the oysterbeds in 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. Mr, Farson 
shows a lively appreciation and solid knowl- 
edge of birdlife and other components of 
nature along the Atlantic coast from Cape 
May to Hatteras. His voyages of Dick Fen- 
ner, a columnist, and Doc Greer, a medico, 
are meat enough for any man. (Harcourt, 
Brace—$3.50) 


Nicol Smith’s GOLDEN DOORWAY ‘TO 
TIBET is an exciting, glowingly illustrated 
and skillfully handled saga of a daring expe- 
dition into a remote land with Loren Tutell, 
his camera-companion. Mr. Smith does not 
destroy or support the smog of mystery that 
hangs over this colorful realm. Instead, he 
takes it in breathtaking strides that lead to 
ancient lamascries, weird priest cults, penny- 
pinching queens and a way of life that was 
old when Christianity was young. Mr. Smith’s 
objective was Lake Pangong in a Lost Hori- 
zon country that towers 20,000 feet into the 
sky. What Hilton did for Tibet in fiction, 
Nicol Smith has topped in fact. Mr, Tutell’s 
photos equal a one-man exhibit of rare 
excellence. (Bobbs-Merrill—$3.75) 


Alexander Foote’s HANDBOOK FOR 
SPIES is a tough, tense, true story of an Eng- 
lish Communist who wove and maintained a 
Red spy net in Switzerland during the days 
when Stalin and Hitler were pals and after 
Der Fuehrer double-crossed his Moscow part- 
ner. Although told in a deadpan style, there 
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is much natural suspense in the day-to-day 
fears of a spy whose colleagues, one by one, 
are either bought up or exterminated by 
Nazi agents. His successful escape from the 
Red Network is straight-from-the-shoulder 
thriller stuff at its best. (Dowbleday—$3.00) 


That man Casey is here again—meaning of 
course that indefatigable, inexhaustible, in- 
imitable Chicago reporter and book-writer, 
Robert J. Casey. His latest of some two dozen 
books is THE BLACK HILLS, From anec- 
dotes and folklore, superstitions, tall tales 
and copper-riveted history of South Dakota 
he has spun a yarn that holds interest 
throughout. The vivid story of THE BLACK 
HILLS is there from General Custer’s last 
stand to President Coolidge’s first trout. A 
wham of a book, (Bobbs-Merrill—$5.00) 


LET ‘EM EAT CHEESECAKE by Earl 


* Wilson is a hilarious grab-bag of jokes, hu- 


morous incidents, wisecracks, wit and satire 
that touches nearly every aspect of the cur- 
rent American scene, every part of life and 
all sections of the country. Some of the best 
material dates back to Mr, Wilson's youth 
in Ohio and Indiana, (Doubleday—$2.75) 


A full-length portrait of Mr. Coyote is drawn 
by J. Frank Dobie in THE VOICE OF THE 
COYOTE. Here the Philosopher of the Pecos 
portrays the Desert “Groaner” as the re- 
sourceful survivalist it really is and spins 
some fascinating coyote yarns to prove his 
point. A fine nature book, Illustrated. (Little, 
Brown—$4.00) 


Charles E. Chapel, veteran gun-writer, has 
produced a solid volume on FIELD, SKEET 
AND TRAP SHOOTING. I feel no fear of 
sticking my neck out when I say that this 
monumental work on the use of shotguns has 
no equal or superior, Richly illustrated, 
(Coward-McCann—$5.00) 


Every dog has its day in THE BOOK OF 
THE DOG. It is written by more than sixty 
of England's foremost students of the canine 
kingdom and edited by Brian Vesey-Fitz- 
gerald, who has done a topnotch job in as- 
sembling this truly encyclopedic volume 
about dogs as workers, companions, hunters 
or parlor pets. Richly illustrated, (Borden, 
L, A., Cal.—$12.50) 


A happy day it was for baseballiana when 
Smith met Smith; meaning H. Allen, a writer, 
and Ira L., a researcher, For a quarter of a 
century, the latter has collected an astound- 
ing line-up of baseball anecdotes, oddities 
and absurdities. However, like gold bars, Tra 
Smith’s treasure was valuable but dull. 
Through a happy accident H. Allen Smith, 
an expert wordsmith, came on the scene. He 
has given Tra Smith's baseball bullion a 
bright shine and fine sparkle. Reaching far 
into the backfield of 1885 diamond lore, the 
saga remains in virgin territory to our gen- 
eration by stopping circa 1920, Title: LOW 
AND INSIDE, and in it H. Allen Smith bats 
*way over the third-base fence in the Humor 
League, (Doubleday—$2.50) 


[Continued from page 9] 


gerous ordinary sit-down desk job there 
is, a calling so rugged that it kills off 
most practitioners before they get out of 
their 40’s. We told him to go ahead, and 
the story will be along in due course. You 
might keep an eye out for it: The 
Toughest Desk Job in the World. 

Mr. Maurice Zolotow, the well-known 
writer who wishes he were a magician, is 
out beating the bushes to scare up another 
oddity for us: about a man who makes 
armor for a living. Not armor for battle- 
ships, you understand, but armor for 
knights in. Don't know where he sells 
it, but Zolotow will tell all, or no tickee. 

Then there’s the Gorilla in the Deep 
Freeze. He's somewhere in New York, 
we don’t know exactly where yet, but 
give us time. We've got to get to the 
bottom of that one, because there’s a 
question to be answered: when you put 
a whole gorilla into a deep freeze, do 
you leave the hair on him, or not? And 
if so, why? 


Fishermen are due to be intrigued 
no end by a gimmick that was turned up 
this month by Pete Barrett, TRur’s Out- 
door Editor. We'll tell you about it soon. 
All we can say now is that it ought to 
revolutionize the ancient art of fly-tying. 
Instead of laboring for a long time over 
a hot vise with a pile of assorted feathers 
and fine thread, you'll be able to run up 
a fly in not much more time than it takes 
to tie one on. Matter of fact, you can 
make a fly while you're standing knee 
deep in your favorite trout stream, if you 
want to. Which reminds us of a million- 
aire we used to know. City-bred, he had 
never wet a line until he was past middle 
age. Then, loaded with dough, he decided 
to retire and have fun. He bought an 
estate so big it took four days to drive a 
pair of horses across it and decided to be- 
come a sportsman, There was a trout 
stream on the place, but it was two-three 
hundred yards from the house, so the 
man brought in some bull dozers and 
moved it over by the back porch. Then 
he stocked it until you could walk across 
it barefoot on trout backs, and he was 
ready to fish. Used to stand on the back 
porch, where he kept a bamboo pole with 
five or six hooks on the line, and make 
his own lures: piece of a magazine cover, 
cigaret butt—whatever was handy. He 
couldn't understand why anybody ever 
fished any other way. 


Our 1912 Mercer Raceabout arrived 
this month after a long jaunt by slow 
freight. A Mercer, in case you don't know, 
is a two-seater U, S. sports car, something 
like a Stutz Bearcat only a lot better. 
Ours is in fine shape, considering its 37 
years, and will shortly be as good as new. 
It shouldn’t take more than a month to 
polish the brass on it, and then we can 
get down to business and do a little paint- 
ing and one thing and another. Mean- 
while, if you happen to know where 
there’s another old Mercer lying around, 
let us know. Or a Mercedes-Benz SS or 
SSK (See page 46), a Bugatti, an SJ] Dues- 
enberg, a little old Cord or anything of 
the sort. We're queer for all of them. 

—k.w.p. 


EXT MONTH 


RicHArD TREGASKIS—On his 
whirl round the world for True, 
Dick recalls that he stopped to eat 
here and there, At Eddie Eu’s place 
in Hong Kong he paused longest, 
and came away wondering if the 
Far’ East has not finally merged 
Chinese philosophy with their 
cooking and the sublime ceremony 
of eating. We risk a bad pun to tell 
you that here is food for thought— 
and exotic surprises—in the reflec- 
tions of a long, tall eater: Mom’s 
Cookinc Was Never Like Tuis. 


GRANCEL Firz—As far as Fitz 
is concerned, this bugling old bull 
elk was the original bull of the 
Wyoming mountain, and one he 
had to have. In a nine-day hunt, 
he passed up 84 bulls and of course 
many times more cows, looking 
for this king-size trophy—a head 
that holds the world record. Makes 
quite a big-game story, with some 
invaluable lore and new informa- 
tion on the elk, in the very likely 
event you come down with elk 
fever. ONE For A LIFETIME. 


GrorceE ScULLIN—American 
spies are not popularly famed, 
when compared with foreign cloak- 
and-dagger baddies. But the key 
man in our first Intelligence Serv- 
ice of any kind ran, oddly, one of 
the most effective spy rings ever 
known, and General George Wash- 
ington wasn’t a man to question 
his expense account. The amazing 
Story of a patriot who apparently 
vanished behind a wall of mystery 
for 150 years . . . didn’t even leave 
his right name... and his religious 
beliefs wouldn't permit him to 
carry a gun! In the August book- 
lengther. 


Lucian CARY—Our oun ex- 
pert, on knives. Knife-throwing, to 
be exact—at your wife. “I think,” 
says Lucian, “the beginner should 
start with no blind fold and the 
wife standing still rather than re- 
volving.”” We endorse this sound 
advice, and recommend the story. 


Rosert E. PINKERTON 
—Joe Stalin would maybe own 
Seattle if not San Francisco today 
if a guy named Baranof had run 
things his way. He was in fact 
emperor of Alaska for two decades, 
back when emporing paid well and 
took plenty of guts. -This little- 
known swashbuckler was extend- 
ing Russia’s domain as far south 
as Honolulu when they cut his 
water off—another thing the Krem- 
lin would like to forget among the 
follies of selling Alaska to us. And 
another Pinkerton fast-paced ad- 
venture story, proving fiction is 
pale under fact. 


Watch for the August Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your Newsstand on 
. July 27th 
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STEMBITER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Billiard Shape $2.50 
IMPORTED 


STEMBITER 


BIT for the man 
with a hard bite 


Do you bite through your bits? Stembiter conforms to the teeth, 
has ended trouble and expensive replacements for many smok- 
ers. Tobacco chamber treated with honey, helps “breaking-in.” 
‘Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Pipe-makers for 
98 years, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Bit is shaped 
for strong teeth 


Look for the picture of 


The Yello-Bole honey- 
the Yello-Bole 


treated bowl is clean and 


Honey-Girl, and sanitary when you buy it, 
words “Yello-Bole sealed at factory with this 
on the stem of pipe. seal. Giacnae ata ee 
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Live rubber 


where it counts! 


NEW T-SHIRT IDEA 


Special live rubber goes into this 
revolutionary new Atlastic* T-shirt at 
the vital points! You get live-rubber 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h in shoulder seams and 
collar. Lots of give with every move- 
ment. Non-sag sleeves. Easy to pull 
over head, yet collar always keeps its 
shape. Cool, well-ventilated, perspira- 
tion-absorbent. And launders and laun- 
’ ders! Try this T-shirt on your torso! 


For name of nearest dealer, 
send postcard to 


ALLEN-A 


PIQUA, OHIO 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “® 


Don a 


RBG: Uke PATO FF, 


The Perfect Neckwear 
for the Sport Shirt 


Completes Your Casual 
Vacation Ensemble 


Correct and 
Comfortable! 


Replaces the 
Bare Neckline 
with Dash and 
Color! 


Sweeping the West... 
...Now Marching East 


Prints and Solid Colors in Rayon and Silk. Rayon 
'Solid Colors, $1.50; Prints, $2.00. Silk Prints and 
solids, $2.50. 


If not yet stocked by your favorite Man-Shop, 
order direct, specify selection. 


Tarongs, Inc. 


1713 Young Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


“Apparel Style Center” 
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hve GOES 


Items offered here have been carefully shopped and are believed to be good values. 


Local dealers may carry 


them or they may be ordered from firms listed under photos. Unless noted, prices include mailing charges. 


Most of the herbs and flavored vinegars on 
the market are the gifty variety. But Fred 
Anderson of Anderson Farm, Tinicum, 
Bucks County, Pa., stresses quality, not pretty 
packages. The wild garlic, chive, basil and 
sayory-flavored vinegars sell at 55 cents per 
8-oz. bottle. Mixed herbs, mint mixture, herb 
mustard cost 75 cents a small jar. Tiny 
amounts do wonderful things to food. 


If you do a lot of outdoor cooking, this very 
excellent grill is worth $7.85, plus shipping 
charges, from John Jerrel, Inc., 518 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., c/o A. S. Spald- 
ing & Bros. The basket measures 2x12x15”, 
with an over-all length of 31”. It weighs 31 
Ibs., and because there is no pressure, food 
doesn’t stick to it. Perfect for meats, poultry, 
sea food. 


The only woman who showed no enthusiasm 
for this French import jewelry is in a wax- 
works. Hats 1” in diameter are the earrings, 
a hat 214” in diameter is the pin. They are 
entirely crocheted by hand and trimmed 


with minute flowers and yelvet ribbons. 
They come in a miniature hatbox. Give color 
preference. $10 for the set. Edith Chapman, 
168 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Blow up your boat! That’s a fact. These plas- 
tic craft are inflatable. The 72” boat weighs 
5 Ibs., carries two adults and two children, 
costs $25. The 56” boat, 2 lbs., holds two 
children or a small adult, $10. Shipping 
extra. Big boat propels by canoe paddle, 
small job by hands or paddle. For salt 
or fresh water. Abercrombie & Fitch, 45th 
St. and Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ever wonder how those roses, flowers and 
animals in lucite doorknobs, book ends, etc., 
were made? This book on internal carving 
tells you and discusses the tools to use. $1.50 
from Berton Plastics, 585 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11, N. Y., who will also 
sell you everything you need. It isn’t easy, 
we think, but if you’re clever and have some 
artistry, it’s fascinating stuff and pays off. 


These felt soles can be attached to boot-foot 


waders, boots or worn-out felt-bottomed 
shoes by you. Simply cement on the felt and 
that’s all. Kit costs $5 and has felt, cement 
and instructions. Send shoe size or drawing 
of it when ordering. Anybody can do the 
job and it makes for easier and safer wading. 
Anglers Roost, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


i ' sud 
There actually is a concern called the 
Wham-O Mfg. Co., and the address is Dept. 
T-21, South Pasadena, Calif. The Wham-O 
outfit is in the slingshot business. For one 
buck, they will send you the above sling- 
shot, of scientifically laminated wood, with 
especially prepared rubber and rawhide, 
and 40 hard pellets. You also get instructions 
on how to shoot fancylike. 


Salt really runs freely from this Blue Magic 
salt and pepper set. Place the pyrex top (in 
back) on the salt cellar between meals and 
it absorbs any moisture. The chemical it holds 
is blue and, when saturated with moisture, 
turns pink. Then bake the top in your oven 
till it turns blue and it’s ready to work 
again. $2.50, plus 15 cents postage. Klauberg, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
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This toy jeep runs by electricity and will 
carry three children, climb slight hills and 
make 4 m.p.h. With a top-quality battery, it 
runs three to five hours. A 6-ampere booster 
charges it overnight. Controlled by two 
floor-board buttons, forward and reverse. A 
whale of a toy, but $89.95 minus battery and 
plus shipping. Reiss Bros., 54 East 59th St., 
New York 22, N, Y, [Continued on page 14] 
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you get the quickest, easiest 
shaves ever with the modern 


Super-speed Razor 


DOUBL 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


GILLET 


@ Now, without risking a cent, try the 
modern Gillette Super-Speed Razor that 
changes blades presto and combines real 
shaving comfort with double-edge econo- 
my! Buy this one-piece razor and a 10-blade 
Gillette Dispenser at any store for one dollar. 
Shave with it until you have used two blades. 
If it isn’t the easiest-shavying and handiest 
razor you've ever owned, Gillette pays you 
two dollars—double your money back! Just 
return razor and unused blades, with letter 
of explanation, to Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston 6, Mass., by July 31, 1949. 


] ey 
RAZOR 
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SAVE IT WITH A LOXIT CAP 


Seal your favorite brand 
with a cap that locks it safe. 
Clear plastic, with a combina- 
tion that’s as personal as your 
wallet, it fits. all screw top 
beverage bottles. 


EACH $ 
23,000 Different Combinations 


oem MAIL ME TODAY!! 
LOXIT CAP CORP., 36-5 th St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Enclosed find $ 


Name 
Street & No. 


for. Loxit Caps 


ORDER NOW 


FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths B,C, D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 
Fine quolity smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full leather-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or wear outside. 
Easy on--Easy off! $16.50 


NATIVE BOOT COMPANY 
170 School Street Holbrook, Mass. 


'NEVER BEFORE 


such an easy way 
to wash your car! 
Just hold the SWIRCOMATIC 


The revolving brush does the work! 


Simply attach Swirl-O-Matic to any garden 
hose... the amazing, whirling turbine action 
quickly cleans, gives car a gleaming jewel 
finish. 
® Rinses as it cleans! No streaking! 
¢@ No rubbing, scrubbing, wiping! 
® Washes windows, siding, etc., too! 
@ Easy to use... weighs less than 1 lb. 
© Guaranteed! Economical! Pays for 
itself in 5-6 washings. And so easy to use! 
IF CAR IS NOT TOO DIRTY, plain water 
does the job beautifully. For really dirty jobs, 
FREE “magic’’ detergent is included. For 
washing windows, screens, etc., order 3 ft. 
extension, ideal for this purpose. Only $2.50 
extra (prepaid). 
West of Mississippi: add 25¢ each item. 
MELAIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
. Dent. { T, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 7 


ONLY 


$6.95 


PREPAID 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This plywood case, 6x13x26”, does about 
everything for an outing. There is a tray in- 
side with 792 cubic inches of food space. 
Below is a waterproof compartment for wet 
bathing suits, towels, clothing. When you 
remove food and clothes, five wooden legs 
lock in place to give you a 26x26” table a 
foot high. $15.95, plus shipping. Table-Pack 
Co., 202 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


With this Rain-Beau splicing tool, you can 
do neat knotless loops on hollow-core fishing 
lines, favored by surf casters. Carried within 
a convenient handle is a steel needle with a 
tiny latch that closes a hook at the tip. By 
following directions, you can quickly make 
loops for attaching leaders or lures, or splice 
lines of similar size. Costs $1. Rain-Beau 
Products Co., Canton, Mass. 


Now that you’ve looked at the gadgets above 
and wondered what the heck we are showing, 
we can tell you that they are shock absorbers 
for the front wheel of a bike. Easily installed, 
they take the jolts out of rough riding. Heavy 
steel compression springs do the trick of 
saving wear and tear you know where. $2.95 
per pair. Miles Kimball, 15 Bond St., Kim- 
ball Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


[Continued front page 13] 
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When it comes to using an ax to cut firewood 
while out camping, we'll take a saw. This 
bucksaw weighs only 28 0z., takes down to 
2x434x2414", and can be put together in 
three minutes. It comes with a guard and 
can be used one-handed. It costs $2.45, and 
you won’t part with it for five times that 
amount in camp. Sold by L. L. Bean, Inc., 
Freeport, Maine. 


| 
} 
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You will positively love this gadget which 
holds soap in mid-air magnetically. Shove a 
stainless-steel button into the soap and the 
cake will snap to a powerful Alnico magnet 
which is welded to a stainless-steel bracket 
you screw to the wall. Keeps soap from get- 
ting gooey, prevents waste, eliminates clean- 
ing a soap dish, $1. S & W Hardware Co., 
220 Third Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Send in a print or negative of your child to 
Greenland Studios, 5700 Wilkins Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa., and they reproduce it on an 
8” clip-on lamp shade, hand-tinted. Specify 
color of eyes and hair when ordering. The 
lamp base is available in clear, amber or blue 
glass. Shade $3.95, base $3.95, in U. S. A. 
(Of course, if you want your own puss 
on the lamp shade, they will do that, too.) 


SHOPPING 


This red plastic fire engine, 12” long, brings 
back fond memories of our service with H. 
& L. 16. The front-wheel-drive spring motor 
sends it scooting 150 ft. The extension lad- 
der swivels and extends for 12”, But, best 
of all, there is a second spring motor that 
drives a siren that wails magnificently. $1.95. 
Randel Associates, 32-03 Bergenline Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


This graceful and beautiful copper and brass 
leaf-shaped bowl is handmade by the blind. 
Its cost, $5.50 plus 25 cents for postage, is 
very little. The base is rounded. The modern 
design will fit anywhere. Can be used for 
cards, nuts, fruit, candy or gourds. Makes a 
handsome gift, and your giving helps the 
handicapped. Community Craft Shop, 1880 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


; 
| 
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Turn this page upside down and. look at 
the tie, and you read the name Frank Pal- 
lock. It’s the old squidgilum idea you worked 
as a kid when you wrote your name in ink 
and folded the paper. Blach’s, Birmingham, 
Ala., will do your name on a satin tie in 
any of fourteen solid colors for $3.50. Or, 


if women read this, the boy friend’s name. 
Or your boss’s . . . anyone’s name, 


- burns its own gas from gasoline. 


1 MAIL COUPON TO The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 255-T, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Used and 
Endorsed 


Everywhere! 


Quick! “Good eats,” 


says Mr. Godfrey, “make 
the difference between a 
good and a poor outing, 
So I take my Coleman Camp 
Stove with me every time, It 
means MORE FUN. No fool- 
ing with damp wood and sooty 
pans for me. I can always de- 


pend on my Coleman!” 
Folding 


Coleman CAMP STOVE 


Handy—cooks like city gas. Folds 
up, carries like a suitcase. Stows 
easily away with your outing gear 
in your car; the handy Coleman 
is the Camp Stove for youl 


Prices in U.S.A. 


as low as $9.95 


ResearchInstitute. Ask your Dealer 
to demonstrate the Coleman Fold. 
ing Camp Stove for you! 


For Brighter Camp Light 
Take along a big, power- 
ful Coleman Floodlight » 
Lantern to brighten up 
camp at night. Safe— 
storm-proof, too! Ask 
for a demonstration! 
Prices in U.S.A. as 
Approved by National Sportmen’s low as $9.95! 


_THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS __ 


When you're hungry, just set it 
up, light it, and you’re cooking! 
Lights instantly. Two big burners 
provide ample space for hearty 
meals. Use itanywhere; makes and 


Please send me FREE booklet on Coleman Camp Stoves, Lanterns and 
other Coleman Appliances. 


ADDRESS 
CITY... 


ye an TO MAN 
ANSWERS 


Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


The story of Gilbert LaBine’s pitch- 
blende discovery (The Man Who Found 
Tomorrow, May) started many TRUE 
readers searching for deposits of uranium 
ores. From letters we receive we get a 
picture of an atomic-age gold rush with 
prospectors scattered across the land. 

Questions are much alike. Where do 
you find uranium, how do you know it 
when you see it and, having found it, 
how do you report it to the government? 
Perhaps TRur’s most unusual request ap- 
peared among the queries. A would-be 
seeker asked us to send him a sample 
of uranium so he would know what it 
looked like. 

As for uranium itself, it appeared long 
before the atomic age. It was discovered 
in 1789 by Martin H. Klaproth, German 
scientist, but was only of scientific im- 
portance until 1902, when the Curies ex- 
tracted radium from uranium minerals. 
As a result, the globe was searched nearly 
fifty years ago, and by the time the atomic 
bomb was under way the chief sources of 
uranium were well known. Distribution 
is wide, minerals bearing uranium 


being found in nearly every country in 
the world and in most of the states of 
the union. 

Trouble is, many deposits are small or 
of low-grade ores, but if atomic energy is 
used as a peace time source of power, 
which scientists predict, such deposits 
will be worked. At present the chief 
source of uranium is pitchblende ob- 
tained from three great centers, Great 
Bear Lake in Canada, the Belgian Congo 
and Czechoslovakia. All haye been 
worked for years, mainly to produce 
radium. Uranium was a by-product for 
which there was little use. 

New and big strikes may be made any- 
where. Ten or fifteen nations offer a 
bonus for discovery of proved deposits. 
The U. S. will pay $10,000, plus at 
least $3.50 per pound for discovery and 
delivery of high-grade uranium oxide for 
the next ten years. How to find uranium 
and thorium ores, how to recognize them 
and what to do after a strike is too in- 
tricate a subject to be explored here, but 
much literature is available. The U. S. 
Government Printing Office is preparing 


HIGH 
VOLTAGE 


+ 


How the Geiger-Muller counter serves as a prospector’s tool. Uranium ore (or even 

a luminous watch dial, inset photo) emits alpha particles which zip through thin 

glass of end-window tube filled with gas. Colliding with gas atoms, a particle knocks 

out electrons, thus ionizing the gas (making it electrically conductive) so that current 

can leap across between highly charged wire and cylinder electrodes. This current 

pulse, helped by Condenser Cl, is amplified by tube T and amplifier A to make an 
audible click in the speaker, 
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a booklet on uranium prospecting: “Gan- 
ada has one for distribution. The Miner- 
alogist Magazine, 329 S. E. 32nd Avenue, 
Portland 15, Oregon, is issued monthly 
and has published several books on ura- 
nium mining and prospecting. 

Several readers have asked if they can 
build a Geiger-Muller counter, used in 
detecting the presence of radioactive 
materials. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion advises against it, exeept by an elec- 
tronics engineer. However, counters may 
be purchased. Early instruments were 
heavy and bulky. Now counters for field 
use weigh only a littke more than two 
pounds and may be carried in a coat 
pocket. 


Q. Were the “Four Horsemen” of 
Notre Dame ever beaten in a football 
game? George H. Rabatin, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A. Nebraska beat them twice, in 1922 
and 1923. Army tied them in 1922. In 
1924 they were unbeaten. 


Q. Is there a team in either major 
league that has not won a pennant? 
Stephen R. Vanyo, Annapolis, Maryland. 


A. No. 


Q. What rank did Jimmie Stewart, 
the actor, attain in the air corps? John 
A. Weaver, Prospect Park, Pennsylvania. 


A. Colonel, 


Q. A friend contends there are no 
herrings in the Great Lakes, though I 
thought I'd speared many of them. He 
says they’re all cisco. Ernie Burt, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 


A. Here is how the confusion starts. 
A pioneer who has seen true herrings in 
the North Atlantic goes ashore in Maine 
and finds a freshwater fish of the same- 
size, weight and appearance. He calls it 
a herring. He goes on to the Great Lakes 
and finds a couple more that look the 
same. When he gets tothe Pacific he 
finds another, and he calls them all her- 
ring. He's partly right only the last time, 
the Pacific herring being a first cousin 
of the Atlantic variety. Scientists have 
found that so-called herrings, in the 
Great Lakes are not herrings, but belong 
to a couple of other families. You can 
have just as much fun spearing them, 
whatever their true scientific classifica- 
tion. 

[Continued on page 18] 


MAN TO MAN will answer any reason- 
able question you ask, free of charge, in- 
cluding questions on resorts, fishing and 
hunting, vacations, where to go and how 
to get there. Every question will receive 
a personal reply, provided it is accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. The most interesting questions 
and their answers will be printed. Ad- 
dress your questions te MAN TO MAN, 
TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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You mix em... 
but O/d Thompson 


makes them 


| Tiownsorf 
Smoother because it’s... 


WED-IN*eTHE+*WOOD means that fine 
Glenmore whiskies are blended with 
choicest grain neutral spirits but instead 


of being bottled immediately,‘‘Thompson”’ 
Blended whiskey 86.8 


is put back into barrels to assure perfect proof. The straight whis- 
kies in this product are 
blending. This old-time method takes four years or more old. 
30% straight whiskies— 
longer and costs us more but gives you a 70/ograinneutral spirits. 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 
richer, smoother whiskey. COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


OLD 
THOMPSON 


BRAND 


my — al 
he nail YHISHES IN THs PRODUCT ARE FOUR Tens Cos 
TRAIGHT WHISKIES, 70%» GRAIN NEU" z 
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[Continued from page 16] 

Q. We have bet a year’s subscription 
to TRUE on this: When was the last Mar- 
mon passenger car built? E. F. Sexton, 
Sutherlin, Oregon. 


A. That’s constructive wagering. 1933. 


Q. What is the 107th Article of War? 
Edward C. Siebachmeier, Union City, 
New Jersey. 


A. It covers time lost while on active 
duty, including AWOL. Under many sub- 
headings it describes offenses of this sort 
and details jurisdiction and punishment. 


Q. How did the Buick car get its 
name; what is the origin of “Cadillac” 
and its coat of arms? Paul Ebert, Fargo, 
North Dakota, 


A. David Buick designed and built 
the first cars bearing his name. Walter 
Chrysler was associated with him at one 
time. Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
(1657-1730) governor of the territory of 
Louisiana, French soldier, founded De- 
troit in 1701. The coat of arms is that 
of his family. 


Q. Has there ever been a left-handed 
catcher in the big leagues? Billy Finleter, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

A. Not one but five—Mike Hines, Joe 
Wall, John Donahue, John Clements, 
Fred Tenny. The last lefty played in 1902. 


Q. Did skiing originate in the Alps? 
Jim Aklund, Duluth, Minnesota. 

A. No, in the Scandinavian countries, 
Norway and Sweden. Originally it was a 
means of getting around in winter's heavy 
snows, like American Indians’ snowshoes. 
It was not a sport, and long before it was 


“ec 


considered so, a large group of Nor- 
wegians was employed to carry mail 
across the Andes. Mail was carried 
across the Sierra Nevada with skis and 
snowshoes soon after the gold rush and 
today power and other companies there 
employ patrolmen who travel on skis. 
Norwegians made something of a sport 
of it later, generally on Sunday hikes. 
Skiing for sport as we now know it was 
developed in the Alps, however, espe- 
cially in Austria. Ski is a good Norse 
word, but most of the terms used in the 
sport today are of Germanic origin. 


Q. Where is the Strait of Anian? 
August P. Seiler, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


A. This waterway existed only in the 
mind of an early geographer. For nearly 
three centuries after Columbus sailed, the 
American continent was considered a 
nuisance, a bar to an easy route to the 
Orient. Several expeditions sought the 
Northwest Passage and maps _ were 
drawn to support the theory such a route 
existed. One showed the Strait of Anian 
as the Pacific entrance and placed it 
about where Southeastern Alaska is. 


Q. Where is the birthplace of profes- 
sional football? Richard Might, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A. Dr. L. H. Baker’s Football: Facts 
and Figures says the first professional 
game was played August 31, 1895, in La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania. It was sponsored by 
the Y.M.C.A. Score: Latrobe, 12; Jean- 
ette, Pennsylvania, 0. 


Q. To whom is attributed the quota- 
tion, “Mighty oaks from tiny acorns 
grow’? L. Budd Myers, Jr., Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
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... 50 we tried separate vacations, thinking that might be the 


answer to our troubles. And I guess it was—he never came back.” 


A. David Everett (1770-1813) wrote: 
“Tf I chance to fall below Demosthenes or 
Cicero, don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
but pass my imperfections by. Large 
streams from little flow, tall oaks from 
little acorns grow.” Lewis Duncombe 
(1711-1730) wrote: “The lofty oak from a 
small acorn grows—de minimis maxima.” 
A Latin motto, origin of which is lost, is 
translated similarly. » 


Q. What is the largest crab? Boyd 
Cromer, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. The giant spider crab of Japan is 
the largest, sometimes measuring II 
feet from tip to tip. It feeds on small 
living animals of the sea but, despite its 
size, is relatively weak and no match for 
voracious fish or animals. 


Q. City bred, ’'m amazed to find roos- 
ters crow at night. Is this common or is 
it true only of Arizona roosters? Frederick 
A. Hallowell, Douglas, Arizona. 


A. True of our domestic roosters. The 
habit has resulted in many smaller cities 
forbidding the raising of chickens. 
Farmers and small town people, accus- 
tomed through life to roosters crowing at 
night, are not disturbed. A city man 
who has always lived next to the elevated 
railway is wakened by what he thinks is 
an infernal noise. It seems to be a habit 
of the birds, just as sleigh dogs howl at 
nine, twelve and three each night. Prob- 
ably an expression of male superiority. 


Q. Does Cornelius Warmerdam hold 
both outdoor and indoor pole-vault 
records? James R, Croy, Atlanta, Georgia. 


A. Yes. He did 15 feet 734 inches 
outdoors, 15 feet 814 inches indoors. 


Q. Are Alaskan glaciers as large as 
those of Switzerland? Mitchell Tatum. 
Denver, Colorado. 


A. Alaskan glaciers have been reced- 
ing rapidly for two or three centuries, 
because of climatic changes resulting 
from an earthquake and upheaval be- 
neath the floor of Bering Sea. At one 
time Alaska had a single glacier as large 
as all Switzerland. When the glaciers 
were at their zenith, those in Alaska, in 
area, were as large as all Switzerland and 
all France combined. Alaska still has 
some of the great glaciers of the world. 


Q. May a baseball manager remove a 
batter who has a count on him and send 
in a pinch hitter, and must he ask per- 
mission to do this of the rival manager? 
George Hanover, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A. He may, according to the rule 
book, and he need not ask permission. 


Q. What is the meaning of the phrase 
“he was keelhauled”? Summer Hayworth, 
Ogden, Utah. 


A. It means the man was subjected 
to one of the most inhuman punishments 
ever devised. Keelhauling was once 
standard practice in the Dutch and 
British navies and with pirates, and it 
means exactly what it says—the victim 
was hauled across or along the keel of a 
ship. A rope was attached to a yardarm 
and passed under the ship to the opposite 


end or side. A man, tied to this rope, was 
tossed overside, and hauled under the 
ship and up on the other side, or some- 
times from stem to stern. That was bad 
enough, with the man half drowning and 
being battered against the keel. But the 
bottoms of those old-time wooden ships 
were covered with barnacles, the shells 
of which have razor-sharp and sometimes 
poisonous edges, which would cut a keel- 
hauled man terribly before he reached 
deck again. 


What do the stock-exchange terms, 
“bulls” and “bears” mean? George Mat- 
son, El] Paso, Texas. 


A. The bull buys stock, expecting it 
will rise in price to give him a profit. 
The bear sells stock, believing the price 
will fall and he can buy it up again ata 
lower price, thus making a profit. One 
explanation for the terms is that a bear 
tries to pull things down and a bull tries 
to toss them up. Clue to an earlier origin 
is found in an old phrase, “a bearskin 
jobber,” based on the expression: “Sell- 
ing a bearskin before he has caught the 
bear.” 


Q. Is there such a thing as water 
wrestling and is it a recognized sport? 
Jerry Tait, Memphis, Tennessee. 


A. Yes. Rules are given in the wres- 
tling guide of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 


Q. Why aren’t Joe DiMaggio and Ted 
Williams in Baseball’s Hall of Fame, or 
does a man have to be dead before he is 
elected? James D. Fasulo, Southington, 
Connecticut. 


A. You have it mixed up with the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans on the 
campus of New York University. To get 
in there, a person must be dead for 25 
years. Many men—Connie Mack, Hans 
Wagner, Ty Cobb and others—are in 
Baseball's Hall of Fame, though still 
alive. Election lies with the Baseball 
Writers’ Association, which is trying to 
give just due to old-timers before starting 
on the present crop. Don’t worry, Joe 
and Ted will get there. 


Q. Please give me a sketch of the man 
after whom the British training plane 
“Proctor” was named. Mrs. Heddy 
Humphries, Tofield, Alberta, Canada. 


A. Sorry, Heddy. Untold thousands of 
“proctors” have served in England for 
centuries. In prep schools, they are stu- 
dents selected to maintain order and en- 
force rules. In universities and colleges, 
they are officers serving the same purpose. 
What more natural than that the British 
should call a schooling plane a proctor? 
The plane to which you refer was de- 
signed by Captain E. W. Percival, 
founder of Percival Aircraft, Ltd., which 
built it. 


Q. What happened to Whitey Dahl, 
fighting for the Loyalists in Spain? Sam 
Shannon, Burlingame, California. 


A. After being shot down by Franco’s 
men, he was sentenced to death. His wife, 
in the U. S., made a great effort to save 
him, and did. He returned to the United 
States in 1937. 
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One of the fastest rifles EVER! 


*)) Leatherneck’ 


Model 150 


with NEW Magazine 
Ejector and semi-auto- 
matic action 


New streamlined design .. . 
New lighter weight... 
New magazine ejector. Yes, 
**Leatherneck” is the famous 
U. S. Marine tested semi- 
automatic with modern im- 


provements and refinements. 


VAUGHN MONROE, CBS star of Camel Caravan, 
with his collection of sporting arms. Vaughn is holding 
the new H & R “Leatherneck.” 

SEE THE MARVELOUS 


NEW H & R ‘“‘LEATHERNECK”’ at your DEALER’S 


Model 150 
.22 Caliber Semi-Automatic 


$4950 


H&R “BULL'S-EYE” BROACH RIFLING MAGAZINE EJECTOR 


NOTE THESE NEW FEATURES! 


@ Magazine Ejector . . . 5-shot maga- 
zine pops out at touch of ejector 
button . .. makes reloading quicker 
--. easier. 


each identical . . . assures absolute 
shooting accuracy. 


@ Under forestock cocking ... enables 
shooter to cock without interrupt- 
ing rifle’s natural swing to shoulder. 


@ Clean streamlined profile. 


@ Slimmer stock . . . natural hand- 
fitting grip. 

A @ Smooth, durable action. Marine 

3 J 

@ % pound lighter. Corps test of 144,000 rounds of 

@ “Bull’s-Eye” Broach Rifling . . . all continuous firing couldn’t break 
six grooves cut in one operation — it down! 


FREE CATALOG — All H & R Sporting Arms — WRITE TODAY! 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
389 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


Canadian Subsidiary: H & R Arms Co., Ltd., Long Branch, Ontario 
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In places, the Grand Canyon is over a mile deep. An awe-inspiring drop! 
This bottle of Seagram’s 7 Crown is only 10 inches deep... but every drop 


is ah-inspiring... because every drop is pre-war quality at its magnificent best. 
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SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


The Air Force says its giant B-36 


is a deadly atom-bomb carrier, 
a 10,000-mile Joe Louis. Critics 
have called it a colossal fraud, 
a “sitting duck” in war time. 
True goes behind the controversy 


to report the facts 


BY CARL PRENTISS 


I. was a bright Florida day, and the air over Eglin Field 
was glass-clear and cloudless. Ready on the field, glinting 
in the sun, were three of the best jet fighters now flying: 
Lockheed’s F-80C, Republic’s F-84 and North American’s 
F-86A. They were waiting for an attack which their pilots— 
top expert, all three of them—knew was sure to come. It 
came as expected. When the station’s radar screens showed 
the pale green pip of a single plane coming fast at 40,000 
feet, no one was surprised. That would be a B-36, the 


biggest bomber in the world, on its way in to Eglin Field 
to spit in the eye of the jets. The fourteen men in the B-36 
proposed to come in when they pleased, slam their bombs 
down the groove to the waiting targets and go home again 
despite anything and everything the jet pilots, amply 
warned, could do about it. The jets lit their fires and 
slipped down the runways, the tail pipes throwing their 
ghastly screech behind them. Their pilots were going to 
spend the next sixty minutes really trying. They knew 
they’d better. There was a lot riding on it. There was a 
big argument to settle. 

There didn’t seem to be any other way to settle it. All 
the experts—chair-borne and flying, real and phony, Con- 
gressman and engineer—had had their innings, and it was 
still 50-50 whether a B-36 was $3,300,000 worth of junk or 
the greatest aircraft since the Wright brothers first put 
bailing wire to spruce sticks. People all around the world 
were talking about the cold war. Some of them called it 
the hot peace, and some of the really cynical ones came 
right out and said World War III, blithely tossing out the 
phrase that should make unborn babes wish to stay that 
way, and the dead dig deeper into the dirt. 

But there it was, nevertheless. Certainly another war was 
a possibility, and what were we going to fight it with? There 
were a trillion words printed about it, and another trillion 
put on the air, and some people read and listened and 
some didn’t. The men who knew worried about it. They 
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were the men who knew that a war five years 
from now could be lost by one bad guess to- 
day. One bad guess as to how the war would 
be fought. 

The Navy had one idea: “We'll fight it 
with airplanes, of course,” the Navy brass 
said. “Carrier-based, naturally, brought in 
close to enemy territory and launched there, 
a comparatively short trip ahead of them and 
fresh, well-rested crews to make it. The 
bombers will have to be big, no little one- 
engined World War II pip-squeaks will do, 
and so the carrier will have to be big, too, 
bigger than anything we've ever had before.” 

And they were ready to build the first one: 
the United States, 65,000 tons of carrier— 
$188,000,000. 

The Air Force men laughed out loud. 
“Sixty-five thousand tons of sitting duck,” 
they said. “Sitting duck for a while, dead duck 
damned soon. In a shooting war, you'd be 
lucky to clear Sandy Hook with it. You bring 
it anywhere near land-based bombers and all 
you'll have will be the world’s biggest ‘glug’ 
as it goes down. Get wise. We'll fight the next 
war, if there is one, with big land-based bombers, ready to 
go from here to you-name-it and back with five tons of atom 
bomb aboard. We've got the ship now: the B-36, Ceiling, 
forty thousand feet, top speed, three hundred and fifty 
plus, range ten thousand miles. And you don’t have to wait 
until ’filty-two for it. We’ve got a hundred now, sixty-nine 
coming.” 

(The Navy submariners, sitting underseas for a week at 
a time, their eardrums crackling as the schnorkel valves 
slammed open and shut, weren’t talking. But they had 
their own ideas about carriers. The Army, knowing that 
any new war, like all the others, would finally be buttoned 
up by some red-eyed doughfoot with plain powder and ball 
in his hands, kept quiet, too. The Marines stayed out of it. 
They had their own troubles. They suspected that the 
other boys were waiting for them down the alley and that 
the next war would find them drafted into the infantry 
without a Dress Blue to their names.) 

Out of all the welter of technical pro and cons, and we'll 
get to that in a minute, one fact emerged: even the richest 
country in the world, and that’s this one, can’t support 
both a 65,000-ton-carrier program and a 150-ton-bomber 
program, Not and rehabilitate the continent of Europe at 
the same time. As it is, a lot of things the country needs, 
including houses to live in and schools to learn in, are not 
being built because the dough for them is earmarked 
“defense.” Before World War II, armaments cost $2.25 for 
each man, woman and child in America. Today the price 
is $100. Five hundred dollars for a three-child family, a big 
bite out of the budget. That’s a year’s clothing. It’s six 
months’ food. It’s a lot of rent money. If it has to be spent, 
all right. But let’s not just boot it away. Let’s not spend it 
on sinkable aircraft carriers or big, fat bombers that can be 
knocked off by the first fighter pilot who wants to make 
a pass. 

There are plenty of Americans who've said that about 
the B-36, they’ve said more than that, and much of what 
they've said has been picked up and put out by Russsian 
and other propagandists abroad. Here’s a short take out 
of one such broadcast: 
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In one aspect, the B-36 is not arguable: it’s the world’s biggest bomber. 
The tail stands 46 feet 7 inches—as high as a four-story building. 


These long-range bomb-bay fuel cells can be jettisoned. 
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Crewmen roll between nose and tail on “subway” scooter. 
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“The American Air Force Secretary admits, in a report 
to Congress, that the giant B-36s, built at enormous cost, 
cannot hope to bomb Russian cities and bases without haz- 
ardous refueling in mid-air. Such refueling is still only 
experimental, and is almost impossible in darkness, clouds 
or fog. The report also admits the truth of sensational 
charges by-American aviation experts that the slow, clumsy 
B-36 would be at the mercy of an enemy’s jet fighters. In 
other words, America’s stock pile of atomic bombs would 
be utterly worthless.” 

A broadcast like that can kill you. It may take a little 
while, but words like that can kill you dead. Because if the 
leaders of potential enemy nations believe something like 
that, they can start a shooting, and you can get killed in it. 
If the leaders of potential allied nations believe that, they 
can decide they'd rather fight on the other side, or sit it 
out, and you can get killed for lack of somebody to watch 
your back. Words, and words only, killed 6,000,000 Jews 
in the last war, and words can kill you in another one. So it 
matters whether the B-36 is any good or not. 

The first fact about the B-36 is something to raise the 
hair on your neck when you've thought about it for a 
minute: the design of this aircraft was completed in August, 
1941—three months before we were in the war. The first 
ship came off the line late in 1947, two years after the war. 
If the B-36 is the best thing we've got in the air, it took us 
six years to get it, and that’s about par for the course. You 
won't get a good airplane in much less time, and that’s why 
defense planners get ulcers in the stomach and white hairs 
in the head: you make a decision today and six years later 
somebody comes around and tells you you’re a bum and a 
disgrace and an incompetent, and he can prove it. 

When the tons of blueprints had been translated into 
metal, and the first B-36A rolled outdoors, its monstrous 
size shocked everyone seeing it for the first time. The wing- 
spread was 230 feet. (When he first went up at Kitty Hawk, 
Orville Wright didn’t fly that far.) A B-29, biggest-of the 
World War IT big ones, nestled under its wing like a Piper 
Cub. The tail was four stories high. You could empty the 
contents of four freight cars into its bomb bays, and 20,000 
gallons of gasoline would not quite fill the fuel tanks. It 
had a tiny railroad aboard to cover the 85 feet between the 
forward and aft fighting and control areas. The crew used a 
four-wheeled scooter running through a tracked tunnel. A 
mechanic working on the top of the landing gear was far 
enough off the ground to break a leg if he fell. Some land- 
ing gear. Some airplane. 

But the B-36 almost died a-borning. The original con- 


tract, for 100 ships to cost $160,170,000 (that’s just for air 
frames, doesn’t include engines, radio instruments, etc.) 
was approved in 1943, cut back to ninety-five planes early 
in 1947, and cancellation of the whole contract ordered 
soon afterward. But when the first B-36 was put into the 
air, its performance was such that the government decided 
to take another look. The contract was continued, and 
when the war ended, it was announced that the B-36 was 
now the mainstay of the USAAF, and the country’s top 
weapon, 

That was when the fight started. It has been getting 
louder and noisier ever since. There have been and are 
enormous forces at work: not only the Army and the Navy, 
but Congress, and newspaper publishers, and radio com- 
mentators whose opinions are gospel to millions, and manu- 
facturers with huge contracts, and probably a few of the 
boys from the other side of that Curtain, getting their licks 
in on the ground floor, where they count. 

They said that the B-36 was so big it could fly from only 
three or four air bases in all the North American Conti- 
nent. Its great weight would break up the concrete on all 
the others. Further, it weighed too much for its own landing 
gear, and every pilot who flew one came in praying as he 
touched down, half sure the gear would spill him at 80 
m.p-h. Because of this, and because [Continued on page 95| 


Normal flight complement is fourteen men. Twenty-five 
men in ground crew groom each 150-ton behemoth. 


Four jet engines, twinned near wingtips, add their kick to six piston engines for take-off and high-speed bombing runs. 
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WHEN THE 
WENT OUT IN PARIS 


BY WILLIAM ATTWOOD 
Illustrated by John Pike 


Bee time somebody asks me what it’s like to be a foreign 
correspondent, I think of October 15, 1946—the day the 
French police closed Paris’ licensed houses of prostitution. 

It was a good story. Organized vice had been legal in 
France as long as anybody could remember, but the first 
postwar National Assembly, with a bow to the new women 
voters, had passed a law sweeping away the nation’s ancient 
system of regulated prostitution. 

What would happen next was anybody's guess, but few 
persons believed that any serious attempt would be made 
to enforce the new law. Commercial love was as much a 
part of the Paris scene as the Eiffel Tower. 

I suppose that’s what prompted my New York office, on 
October 13, to request a series of feature stories on the 
possible effects of the new law. The request sounded rou- 
tine—until I started to think about how I was going to 
handle the assignment. 

The first part was easy enough. I’d devote a day to 
collecting statistics and appropriate statements from public 
officials. But then I'd have to approach the subject more 
directly. What would the madams do? Where would the 
girls go? And how were the customers going to take it? All 
this meant plenty of research in the right places. 

With only a day to work in, I asked Dave Perlman, a 
fellow reporter in Paris, to help me out with the field work. 
I told him not to worry, everything would be on the ex- 
pense account. Dave was agreeable and suggested we start 
our investigation at the six-story seraglio at 122 Rue de 
Provence. Next to the Sphinx, it was the biggest brothel 
in town and the most expensive. The madam would be 
sure to have some definite opinions about the regulations. 
“Let’s meet there at noon,” he said. “At that time it’s sure 
to be quiet, like Jones Beach in January.” 

That’s where Dave was wrong, and that’s how we hap- 
pened to find ourselves standing cheek to cheek in the 
perfumed darkness of a closet on the third floor of 122 
at noon. 

“How long does this go on?” said Dave after a while. 
“T told Anne I'd be home for lunch.” 

I couldn’t see him, but I could feel his breath against 
my left ear. 

“I don’t know,” I replied, “but I have a feeling they 
think we’re customers.” 


From the book, The Man Who Could Grow Hair, published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, copyright 1949 by William Attwood, 


We were drinking champagne in the Miami Room 
when a blonde, clad solely in a negligee, entered. 


“Tt’s a hell of a way to treat customers,” said Dave, shift- 
ing around in the cramped space. 

The prim-looking receptionist in the lobby downstairs 
had warned us about the closets. Like most of the big 
houses, the ones with coat-check girls and hackstands at 
the door, 122 was noted for its discretion. No two customers 
ever sawseach other. Whenever a client was about to 
emerge from a room, the maids, girls and assistant madams 
would hustle anyone wandering around the halls or stairs 
into strategically placed closets until he had gone by. 

“We're very busy today,” the receptionist had explained, 
“so be prepared for the closets.” 


It made no difference when we explained we weren’t 
customers. She had merely looked skeptical as we produced 
our French press cards and asked to see the lady in charge. 
Visitors to 122 were either customers or police inspectors, 
and she could tell we were Americans. 

“If you wish something special, you do not have to see 
Madame Favienne,” she informed us at last. “I can arrange 
anything of a bizarre nature, you know, if you will just 
speak frankly.” 

“All we want is information,” said Dave with some 
asperity. 


She shrugged and in a voice [Continued on page 88] 
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MOST ELEPHANTS ARE 


rs ie 
As a general rule the African elephant ee | yf \ 
is a good family man and plenty smart. Z 
But, like some other species, he can make 


an awful fool of himself when he’s drunk 


BY ARMAND DENIS 


Bisa hunters are agreed that the animal most resem- 
bling a human being in its habits is the African elephant. 
I talked with a white hunter who had worked for years on 
elephant control, killing elephants in regions wanted for 
farming. One day he went to the game warden and 
quit his job. 

“I can’t kill any more elephants,” he said. “They're too 
much like people. I feel like a murderer.” 

I have spent enough time with these animals so that I 
know exactly what he means.’ The parallel goes even as 
far as this: The elephant is normally a family man and 
leads a quiet, routine life. But sometimes an elephant gets 
fed up with home life. He probably thinks, oh, what the 
hell, and goes off on a drunk. 

I met my first alcoholic elephant in the Belgian Congo 
in 1947. My party and I were camped beside a native village 
in deep forest country. One day two native scouts came 
running into the village and reported that a herd of about 
fifty elephants was headed that way. The wind was from 
them to us, and we soon heard them smashing through the 
forest, uprooting and breaking down trees as they foraged. 

The villagers were in a frenzy of activity. The women 
ran to and fro picking up brush and making piles of it in 
a ring around the village. A man dashed around with a 
burning faggot, igniting one pile after another. Then the 
men stood behind the fires, beating on drums or old tin 
cans or anything that would make a noise. I have often 
seen the havoc created by elephants stampeding through 
a village, and I realized what a crucial moment this was. 

Suddenly three elephants crashed into the clearing, a 
huge old bull in the lead. He stood with trunk upraised, 
testing the wind, his mammoth ears outstretched. The men 
beat on their drums with increasing frenzy. The women 
standing behind them yelled and waved their arms while 
the man with the faggot went forward to brandish it at 
the lead elephant. 

At last the old bull gave a [Continued on page 65] 


Suddenly three elephants crashed into the 
clearing. The drumbeating became frenzied, 


Illustrated by William A. Smith 
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Fury and sharp steel 


hold the center of the stage 
at the International 

Cocking Tournament, where 

the elite of an exclusive world 


watch the gamest battlers alive 


BY EDWARD JEROME VOGELER 


Tie soft whir of idling propellers of a two- 
motored plane sounded momentarily over 
a Jarge circular building near a city in the 
Deep South. Within the building, a thou- 
sand men and women were packed shoui- 
der to shoulder in an amphitheater, their 
attention fixed on a circular pit, twenty- 
eight feet in diameter, in which two fight- 
ing cocks were engaged in a battle to the 
death, As the plane swept overhead, flying 
low for a landing at the near-by airport, a 
middle-aged man in checkered sport coat 


Illustration by Fred Ludekens 


turned to a girl in riding clothes and glanced upward. 

“Here comes Bobby,” he said. 

“Right on the tick,” the girl replied. 

Others had heard the plane and knew its significance. 
They knew that Bobby Manziel, one of the favorites in the 
great International Cocking Tournament, had completed 
the 1,000-mile journey from the Oklahoma training quar- 
ters of his fighting cocks and that fifty gladiators, condi- 
tioned to the minute, had been transported in comfort and 
style in individual hardwood stalls and would be ready 
for the feathered warfare in the morning. But the majority 
of the gathering paid no heed to the low-flying plane, for 
a $500-entry-fee derby was in progress—and a derby is second 
only to a tournament in importance to the cocking world. 

At the airport, the plane glided to a landing. Immedi- 
ately, the fighting cocks began crowing. Gamecocks don’t 
mind air travel—in fact, they seem to thrive on it—but while 
aloft they are very quiet, apparently lulled by the swaying 
motion of the plane and the hum of the motors. Once they 
return to the ground, they seem to sense they are back in 
their natural element and they burst forth with their 
strident challenges. 

From the plane stepped Boby Manziel, one of the fabu- 
lous characters of modern cockfighting.. Bobby is short, has 
broad shoulders, long arms and small feet. He has the prom- 
inent nose and slightly receding forehead you often see in 
guys with plenty of moxie and plenty of ability to make 
quick decisions and carry them through. 

Bobby is a former sparring partner of Jack Dempsey, the 
only featherweight fighter Dempsey ever used. When Demp- 
sey quit fighting, Bobby borrowed $700 from him, went 
west, dug a well, struck oil, used the money to dig more 
wells and struck more oil—until he was worth so many 


Cecil Jones exhibits a Gray froma line-up which he fed and 
handled for a Tennessee owner to win a preliminary derby. 


millions he could afford to build a $75,000 chicken coop 
and indulge his passion for fighting cocks. It costs Bobby 
about $25,000 a year to follow his hobby, but that’s chicken 
feed when you are talking about fighting chickens. 

Cockfighting was once spoken of as a “poor man’s sport,” 
but those days are gone forever. To compete in the modern 
big time, not only your roosters, but you yourself must 
be well heeled. It is the only sport in which the contestants 
put up their own purses, bear all their own expenses and 
often travel more than 1,000 miles to compete. In a tourna- 
ment of twenty contestants, such as the International, each 
must post a forfeit and a contract to show, or “weigh in,” 
nineteen fighting cocks of specified weights ranging from 
four pounds twelve ounces to six pounds two ounces, so 
that every contestant may meet every other contestant, 
and the man whose birds win the greatest number of re- 
sultant battles may be declared the winner. To show 
nineteen cocks of exact weights requires at least 100 cocks 
from which to choose (Bobby Manziel has 1,000). Making 
up the International tournament are acres of the feathered 
world from Pennsylvania, New York, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Maryland, Ala- 
bama and Florida. 

Some have shown their speed and skill in pits hundreds 
of miles from the scene of the tournament. Others have 
never carried steel but have been bred and reared and 
conditioned to a point where their owners deem them wor- 
thy to compete in the classic. Every modern strain is 
represented and each has its fighting style and its followers. 
The Mugs are known for their speed and dash, the Shufflers 
for their infighting, the Yankee Clippers for their deadly 
accuracy, the famous Hatch fowl for their terrific smash 
and Cooke’s Perfection Grays for their steady execution. 


PHOTOS FOR TRUE.BY DAVE ROBBINS 


This photo, first made of International pit, could be shot at 
4 seconds during a time-out because fight held fans tense. 
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Jimmy Wilson shows a Buster Livingston Red. Al- 
though he finished out of the money at the Inter- 
national, Wilson has won frequently with this strain, 
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Dr. Oscar Hayes, retired in Florida, displays one of 
the Eureka Reds he breeds and fights as a hobby. 
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As a sort of warm-up for the main event, a derby was 
held each day for two days preceding. The difference be- 
tween a derby and a tournament is that in a tournament, 
participants must show birds of various exact weights, but 
in a derby, weights may be anything within the bottom 
and top limits specified. In a tournament, every man must 
pit his birds against every other man’s, but in a d@rby the 
weights are simply listed and birds matched as closely to 
the ounce as possible without thought as to who meets 
whom. 

The International Cocking Tournament, with $1,000 
entry fee, and the two $500-entry-fee derbies, with the purses 
for the three events aggregating $40,000, had attracted the 
elite of the cocking world. A solid week of cockfighting 
was assured, from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m., with time out for 
lunch only on the last day of the tournament. Here were 
the best gamecocks of America, which means the finest 
fighting fowl of the world, for the superiority of game fowl 
bred in the U.S. A. is generally conceded in Mexico, Spain, 
South America and other lands where cockfighting provides 
a major pastime. 

In the near-by city, this was cockfighting week. Store 
windows displayed glass, clay and cast-iron models of fight- 
ing cocks designed as paper weights, bottle openers, door 
stops, book ends and mantel ornaments, and appropriately 
decorated cocktail trays and cocktail napkins, at prices 
about 40 per cent above normal. And hotels candidly hiked 
their prices, too; you could get a $4 room for $6 or $8. 


For a week, torrential rain had drenched the locality. 
Infectious bronchitis had invaded the training quarters of 
several of the entries. Four were compelled to surrender 
forfeits and withdraw because of sick chickens. A tow truck 
did a land-office business helping cars from a score of states 
through the black mud of the parking area near the amphi- 
theater building. 

Above the entrance to the amphitheater, which was built 
for the sole purpose of staging cockfights, a sign read: ‘The 
Rules of This Club Are the Simple Rules Which Govern 
the Behavior of Ladies and Gentlemen Everywhere. 

There was a gala atmosphere about the crowd. ‘This was 
a modern cockfighting gathering, far different from the 
rough-and-tough bunch of rowdies of popular misconcep- 
tion. A flying Marine captain with a good-looking girl 
walked from stable to stable. There were training quarters 
for forty different stables of fowl in small buildings sur- 
rounding the amphitheater. The secretary of the club 
ereeted old friends who kidded him about the time during 
World War Il when he appeared in a cockfight film which 
was sent to every troubled corner of the world, the armed 
forces having taken a leaf from the book of Alexander the 
Great, who is said to have fought cocks to inspire his troops 
with their deathless courage. 

Although orderly and outwardly calm, these people com- 
municate a sense of taut excitement. Long before the first 
pair are heeled—the tying of steel gafls to the cocks’ feet— 
the crowd is running a fever. At last, the loudspeaker an- 
nounces a pair of birds are being brought into the pit for 
the first battle of the tournament. Immediately there is 
hurried exit from the lunchroom, a building some fifty 
yards from the main auditorium, men and women leaving 
half-eaten sandwiches, purchased at $1 per, or taking the 
uneaten half to be finished in the amphitheater, 

The crowd streams into the building by the front en- 
trance. The pitters use an alleyway leading to the back 
door, carrying the gamecocks, their feathers trimmed and 
their feet armed for action. One is a stream-lined silver- 
gray with ruddy head and dark feet, a Cooke Perfection 
Gray; the other is a blood-red fowl, a Claret. Each rests 
calmly in the arm of its handler, its head held proudly 
high, its fierce eyes glittering with a lust for battle which 
passes human understanding. They make no effort to escape 
as their handlers put them on the scales to “weigh in”; 
both must weigh exactly four pounds and twelve ounces. 

“Hundred to eighty on [Continued on page 57] 
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Vis Ujps fer men~ 


what to do with your old spare tires 


4. “No, thanks! Never touch it.” Takes a 
little will power, but you'll feel years 
younger. Of course, you'll lose all your 
friends, have to buy your own television 
set, drink that non-fattening stuff you see 
in rivers, but—(I’ve run out of space). 


1. Let’s first dispose of the obvious non- 
sense: You can get rid of the old bulge by 
exercising. Yeah, sure... there are better 


ways of committing suicide . . . 


2. Then why not just 
wear falsies? Heck, the 
girls do, and well .. . 
One nice thing about the artificial 
Tarzan chest: it can’tslip. Already has. 
Slipso facto, as we say in the Turkish. 


3. Or have it tattooed to look like a 
money belt? That isn’t so far-fetched, 
when you think of all the dough that’s 
gone into the thing, 


5. There are a number of good gir- 
dles for men on the market. These, 
in the whalebone-and-piano-wire 
jobs, really merge that corporation. 


6. Here’s something to keep in mind: 
down in Bali, they tell me, fat guys are 
so rare that the men who do have heavy- 
duty spares are worshipped like gods. 
Ask for me if you ever get down that 
way.—Virgil Partch, Gen. Del., Bali. 
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Patients came in a copious and profitable stream. There was an undue proportion of draft-age young men in stalwart health. 
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Business was right good for the two most famous 


conjure doctors in South Carolina, but they made a 
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big mistake when they got into a bobble with Mr. Big in Washington 


BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


A. first sight, the elderly Negro might have been taken 
for a preacher, perhaps a bishop of the A, M. E. church. He 
was tall, slightly bowed, benign of expression, and soberly 
dressed in quality black. What specially caught my eye 
was the merchandise which he was carefully transferring 
from a Bay Street store to a shining car. Prosperous Negroes 
are not uncommon in the Low Country of South Carolina; 
Beaufort’s crab factory, its oyster factory and the vast truck 
gardens surrounding it pay good wages, by local standards. 
But the costly character of the household equipment and 
the impressive appearance of the car into which it was 
being loaded at a time when automobiles were hard to 
come by—for this was the second year of the war—were 
unusual. : 

“Who is he?” I asked my companion. 

“That? That’s Dr. Buzzard.” 

“Of St. Helena Island?” 

“Yes. You seem to know about him.” 

I did, by hearsay. More than a year before, I had heard 
that memorable name while visiting a plantation friend. 
We were sitting on the porch of the Big House after break- 
fast when the superintendent (white) came to make his 
early report. 

“Milly Barton’s laid off.” 

“What ails her?” the plantation owner asked. 

The superintendent bent a glance upon me, the stranger 
from the North, half suspicious, half deprecating. 

“Looks like she’s cunjured,” he said. 

“Who'd cunjur Milly?” said the owner skeptically. “Didn’t 
know she had an enemy in the world.” 

“You never can tell. Would you take a look at her, sir?” 

We walked down to the creek where the colored cabins 
stood, through fields of radishes, turnips, cabbage, collards 
and lettuce. On the way, my host explained that Millerma 
Barton was one of his best hands, a sturdy, steady, church- 
attending widow who made her $3 a day and more in 
the truck gardens. 

The two-room dwelling was clean and neat. A fur coat, 


emblem of superiority, hung from a wall peg with the paid- 
up installment card tacked to the boards above. A middle- 
aged woman, quite black, lay rigid on a small bed, breathing 
distressfully. She turned dull, unquestioning eyes to the 
door as we entered. A mulatto girl bobbed respectfully 
and retreated into the kitchen. The owner went to the 
bedside. 

“What's the matter, Milly?” he asked kindly. 

“T’se sick.” 

“Where are you sick?” 

“All over me.” 

“What is it? Stomach? Cough? Misery?” (The last meant 
rheumatism.) “Shakes?” (Malaria.) “Come, Milly; speak up.” 

“T’se jes’ sick.” 

“How long have you been this way?” 

“Dunno.” She was too sunk in lassitude and resignation 
to reckon time or even take any interest in herself. 

“Tl send the doctor around.” | 

“No doctah ain’ capable to do me nothin’.” She groaned 
and turned on her shoulder. 

The curtain that shut off the kitchen moved. The mu- 
latto girl was beckoning timidly. The owner went to her. 

“She’s a-wizenin’ and a-wanin’,” the girl said. 

“Anyone can see that.” He spoke impatiently. “What 
is it?” < 

She glanced fearfully over her shoulder, then lezaed 
forward to whisper, “Somebody put a root on her.” 

The statement was accepted with a grave nod. Ridicule 
or disparagement would have been futile. Which doctor, 
the owner asked, had put the root? On this point, it ap- 
peared, there was a difference of conjecture. Dr. Buzzard 
of St. Helena Island had passed that way a fortnight earlier 
and had removed his glasses to stare at Milly. The girl, 
herself, suspected Dr. Bug from up Pocataligo way. 

With a few encouraging words to the stricken woman, 
her employer left. Outside he said thoughtfully: 

“I'd be right sorry to lose Milly.” 

“You don’t mean she might die?” [Continued on page 69] 
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plendid in the midst of sea-going Oriental luxury, Mr. Robert L. Ripley, master of the junk Mon Lei, awaits arrival of guests on board. 
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PHOTOS FOR TRUE 
BY THE AUTHOR 


mA eRe Se 


Pilot-house, aft. The bells, one at each Under combined sail and power, the Mon Lei turns up 
corner, are there to ward off evil spirits. a good 11/2 knots. One man can handle a good junk. 


Wherever the Mon Lei goes, she steals the 
show from every other yacht on the water. 


Here’s why 


BY TOM McCAHILL 


oe of the first of the famous “Believe It Or Not” cartoons by Robert Ripley stated 
the unlikely fact that if all the Chinese in the world were to march past a given 
point, they would never finish passing it. Since that time, a good many years ago, 
Ripley’s interest in things Chinese has, like his mythical marchers, never ceased, and 
his collections of Chinese art objects, furnishings and curiosa are fabulous. His 
possessions include the yacht shown on these pages—almost certainly the most beau- 
tiful junk in the world. 

Junk is a corruption of a Chinese term meaning “ten planks” [wide] and Mr. 
Ripley's ten-plank boat was built for a Chinese war lord in 1939, sailed across the 
Pacific (86 days) in 1941. Like most junks of its type, it is built largely of camphor 
wood joined together with wrought-iron staples and caulked with a putty of grass, 
5 vetiat lime. A fifty-footer, it is a dry, steady, easily handled, eminently sea Galdplated. hacks Some-\Chidere be: 

lieve that only a golden anchor holds. 


Elaborately panelled and carved, this Engine-room. Cunningly concealed and The main bathroom is fully tiled, 
is the Mon Lei’s master’s stateroom. complete with a stall shower. 


TAS IGA dime, 


BY ALAN HYND 


Author of the Case of The Wayward Aristocrat 


Wie Tom Gorman, a tall, dark and terrific hunk of man on the laughing side 
of 30, hit the cattle country of Big Horn County, Wyoming, from his native Ken- 
tucky, his speech was wrapped in such a thick coating of moss-and-honey dialect 
that he practically needed an interpreter to order a drink. In Big Horn County, a 
stranger got the beady eye if he didn’t talk straight, fast and loud. It was the kind 
of place where, as Jimmy Durante would say, cats with tails were tourists. 

‘Tom Gorman fancied himself a handy character with a bottle. He claimed that a 
man lying face down on a floor was not drunk unless he was holding on. He had 
an affinity for dance-hall floors, particularly when the music was playing—a skill 
that did nothing to endear him to cowhands who aspired to Terpsichorean medi- 
ocrity. He added to his-unpopularity among men by being a smash hit with every 
dance-hall hostess he favored. 

Gorman took over a chunk of semiwilderness in the Big Horn Basin, at the head- 
waters of the Ten Sleep River, and began to raise cattle. A tribe of Indians, the 
Arapahos, had for years hunted and fished on the land that the newcomer acquired. 
When Gorman papered the property with no-trespassing notices, the redskins, 
lurking in the surrounding hills, hit the warpath. Gorman found it difficult to 
keep hands. A man would put up with bad grub, worse likker, low pay and no 
women, but he drew the line at including in the day’s chores the act of pulling 
arrows out of the seat of his pants. 

Sheriff Dudley Hale, a custodian of the peace who was unique in that he was 

only 30, clean-shaven and didn’t chew cut plug, came to 
regard Gorman as the young man least likely to reach 


Tom frequently broke 
out of the marital stock- 
ade. Bessie would find 
him and take him home. 


middle age in Big Horn County. He fell to peering into 
the future, there to see Gorman shot, stabbed or hit 
with an arrow, or all three, and to behold himself won- 
dering who, out of a score or more of suspects, had 
done it. Gamblers began to [Continued on page 72] 
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The notion is that it takes i 
genius, mysticism and a legacy 
to win baseball championships. 
Actually, you just have to stay 
awake from 9 to 5—and be 
named Bill Veeck 


Cleveland fans mob the Moses 
who brought them their first 
world championship since 1920. 
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~ Pee pe et 


Crazy, corny gags delight Veeck. The fact that he 
can’t tootle doesn’t deter him from joining his band. 


Strictly a fan, Veeck exults in victory, despairs in 
defeat, confers often with Manager Boudreau. 
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I the people of Cleveland ever stop gawking at Bill Veeck 
long enough to take a calm, objective look at their loudest 
and most loudly discussed citizen, they will discover he is 
a great little kidder. When Veeck took charge of the com- 
munity worry wart, the Indians, in midseason of 1946, he 
assured the fans that the pennant they had not seen since 
1920 might be won at some date in the misty future with 
patience, prayer and rare luck. 

Having lathered up the customers with that soft soap, 
Veeck promptly turned around and thumbed his nose at 
his own sales talk. Almost immediately, within a year, he 
assembled the meat of a championship team by methods 
that completely by-passed watchful waiting and capricious 
luck. He simply went to work with industry and intelli- 
gence, a parlay that never yet has failed to pay off. 

It is no coincidence that 35-year-old Veeck, the most 
successful executive in baseball, is the youngest man run- 
ning a big-league ball club with the exception of the 
Phillies’ Bob Carpenter. More significantly, he also was the 
least wealthy front-office man until he hit the jackpot. Put 
these circumstances together, and they spell a guy who is 
running rings around the opposition despite the loss of a 
foot while serving with the Marines in the South Pacific. 


BY STANLEY FRANK 


A good deal of fancy gobbledegook has been spouted 
about alleged masterminds who are credited with being the 
guiding geniuses behind pennant-winning ball clubs. You 
have been led to believe that the business of rounding up 
twenty-five players requires the combined talents of a 
mystic, a towering strategist and a psychologist who knows 
as much baseball as Connie Mack. Theoretically, it should 
take a lot of doing to outsmart seven competitors who are 
in there cutting corners and throats to achieve the delicate 
offensive and defensive balance a winning team must have. 

Actually, it’s a cinch, the easiest top-drawer trick in sport. 
Anyone who stays on top of the ball will look like a wonder 
worker in contrast to the inept, lazy opposition. 

Recent baseball history is studded with examples of men 
who have made reputations for themselves simply by keep- 
ing awake between the hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. on work- 
ing days. The Boston Braves, the team that had gone longer 
without a pennant than any other major-league outfit, 
were bought in 1945 by Messrs. Lou Perini, Guido Rugo 
and Joe Maney, whose previous knowledge of the game 
was no more extensive than the average fan’s. The Three 
Steam Shovels put a little money and a lot of enthusiasm 
into the project, and three years [Continued on page 76] 
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The author demonstrating his 
free-wrist grip. He says it gives 
him the surest control of all. 


The backcast, which has fallen a little, is well started for- 
ward now. Note how the rod tip gives final pull at the line. 


I; you've ever wondered where the expression “to whip a 
trout stream” came from, you should have seen what 
passed in the name of a fly rod some forty years ago. Rods 
were so willowy their action was likened to that of a buggy 
whip. With such a tool, and using one of the braided-silk 
lines and tiny reels of the day, a man would lash out a 
cast of twenty feet or so. 

Nowadays, with vastly improved rods, a champion can 
cast a trout fly 175 feet and more. Not in the old-style- 
manner, of course (they used to teach the novice to cast 
with a book clamped under his right armpit, limiting all 
motion to the forearm, wrist and hand). Today you don’t 
have to be a tournament caster to reach the far-away spots 
on big trout rivers, but a man must use both hands and 
arms, his body and, sometimes, even his legs and feet 
for this. 

The best way to find out exactly what happens when a 


Starting the follow-through. With rod grip between thumb 
and forefinger, the palm pushes in direct line with cast. 


caster is in action is to photograph him. True did this with 
its exclusive high-speed camera, using the writer for a 
model. 

One of the things that has undergone radical change 
since the good old days is the manner in which a fly rod 
is held in the casting hand. No more of this business of 
wrapping the fingers around the grip, with the grip against 
the palm and the thumb on top, opposite the reel. Today 
the rod is supported between the thumb and the index 
finger so that the thumb is at the side of the grip. The tips 
of the other three fingers steady the grip and hold it in place. 

The pressure points are the base of the index finger and 
the heel of the palm. The rod grip should not touch the 
palm itself. The reason for this revised grip is to enable 
the palm of the casting hand to face the direction of the 
cast, thereby permitting unhampered use of the wrist. 
(If you cast with your thumb on top, no razzing, please— 


PHOTOS FOR TRUE BY DAVE ROBBINS 
we : 


Force of follow-through is shown in rod’s downward bend. 
Rod’s forward motion is halted slightly above horizontal. 


we've tried Mr. Knight’s system and it works fine—The 
Editors.) 

The camera turned up some interesting things. I have 
always maintained that the wrist of the casting hand should 
bend forward slightly at the very start of the backcast. This 
permits both rod and line to be in motion before the angle 
of the rod tip changes, thereby saving several valuable de- 
grees in the arc of motion that the tip needs to build up 
the acceleration for throwing the line up behind you, 
where a backcast should be. 

Another thing the pictures show is the follow-through. 
When the backcast is made, final power is applied to the 
line with the tip of the rod just after the rod passes the 
perpendicular. Then the casting arm, the hand and the 
rod are extended back in the follow-through, after the final 
power has been applied, so that the caster can have a wider 
arc of motion to help him apply full accelerated power 


BY JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 
Author of Modern Fly Casting 


Bes 2 as sae 


The cast is well on its way now. Open “belly” and smoo-h 
flow of the line are good form; cast will straighten well. 


* : * 


Suadege 


Nearly finished. Leader has begun its forward flip. Cast, 
aimed a little above river, causes fly to settle lightly. 


iw make it 


4l 


4] 


At start of backcast, it is heat if line is fairly well palette 
ended out ahead. Rod should be held low above the water. 


Pick-up power is applied, lifting line clear of river. Lack 
of this rod “backbone” was pr incipal fault of old-time rods. 


There’s follow-through in a back east too. Here tip starts 
to flip line upward, much as an apple is tossed off a stick. 


End of power application. When rod is raised slightly, it 
is ready for forward drive when backcast straightens. 


to the forward cast. The pictures show this clearly. 

While the line travels to the rear, several things happen. 
Gravity is working all the time and the line falls toward 
the water. The body of the caster, which has turned with 
the backcast, turns again to face the forward cast. At the 
same time, the casting arm is lowered and started forward. 
This motion lowers the rod tip to keep it appfoximately 
level with the backcast, which has dropped somewhat, 
thereby enabling the caster to apply direct power to the 
forward cast. 

Note that the wrist bends back while all this is going on, 
so that the angle of the rod remains unchanged at the 
very start of the forward motion, the initial power of the 
forward cast being applied by the forearm. By leaving the 
wrist bent back during the early stages of the forward « cast, 
the fisherman saves about twenty degrees of rod-tip 
arc, to be used to better advantage in applying power 
to finish the cast. That’s another thing that I had con- 
tended to be true but which I never could proye until I 
saw the pictures. 

Final power, instead of being supplied by a sweep of the 
casting arm, is really applied by means of a very definite 
push of the casting hand against the rod grip. The finish 
of this power application actually occurs while the angle 
of the rod is twenty-five or thirty degrees above the hori- 
zontal, not on it. In other wor ds, the cast is actually aimed 


‘at a spot about four feet above the place where you want 


the fly to alight. 


To sum up, a cast goes like this: With the rod held 
slightly above the horizontal, the motion is started by draw- 
ing the casting-hand back while the wrist bends slightly 
forward. Next the rod travels back through its arc of 
motion, gradually accelerated until it passes the perpen- 
dicular, at which point the backcast is tossed up and back, 
much as though you were throwing an apple off the end 
of a pointed stick. While the line travels to the rear, the 
casting arm and hand are extended back in the follow- 
through and the rod is pointed in the general direction of 
the backcast. 

While the line travels back, the casting arm is lowered, 
the body is turned to face the forward cast, and the wrist 
bends back so that the angle of the rod remains unchanged 
at the very start of the forward cast. Final power is applied 
to the forward cast merely by giving the rod grip an 
accelerated push, finishing with a definite ‘ ‘throwing in” 
of the rod tip by snapping the wrist forward. That’s all 
there is to it. 

The various stages of the cast are not separate motions. 
Instead, one motion blends into the next so that the cast, 
from start to finish, is one complete flow of co-ordinated 
movement. At no point should an observer be able to tell 
where one motion stops and the next begins. Once you 
have learned to do this, fly casting becomes surprisingly 

easy and almost completely automatic. 

With this sequence of motions in mind, let’s take an- 
other look at the grip—what I consider to be the correct 
way to hold a rod. With the free-wrist grip, as explained 
earlier, good fly casting is not difficult. The palm of the 
hand faces the direction of the forward cast and the wrist 
is free to bend as much as is needed. If you hold the rod 
with the thumb on top of the grip, this automatically locks 
the wrist and prevents it from bending. To bend the wrist, 
the rod must be turned on its “side,” so to speak. I realize 
that many of the professional casters say that the proper 
grip is with the thumb on top. Watch these fellows cast and 
you will see every last one of them turn his hand over to 
bring his wrist into play when he wants to put out an extra 
long line. 

Fly casting today can be just about what you want to 
make it. The small refinements are easy to learn. All you 
need is a little systematic practice, fifteen minutes or so 
each day on the lawn for a week or two, until your casting 
hand has been trained to perform the sequence of motions 
automatically.—John Alden Knight 


The Army Major was baffled. It took 
Captain Simpson of the Navy to solve his 
problem —but only after thorough study 


of “tidal currents,” of course 


I, December, 1943, Captain Roger W. Simpson, USN, 
commander of Destroyer Squz idron 12, then based in the 
Solomons, frowned over a dispatch from Admiral Halsey. 
This urgent message referred to the demolition of certain 
Army installations along the beach at Arundel, in the New 
Georgia island group. 

Captain Simpson had observed the Army structures to 
which the Admiral made reference. They were built on 
hand-driven, two-by-four pilings over the shallows of 
Blackett Strait. They were unmistakable, despite the exotic 
note lent by thatched roofs and palm-frond siding, Only 
the crescent cut in the door and the bulky catalogue hung 
from a nail inside were missing. ‘They were something to 
bring a nostalgic catch to the throat. They were authen- 
tic and-rustic Americana—with a touch of Gauguin, 

That these little havens 
should present the United 
States Navy with a problem 
which vexed even Admiral 
Halsey is a matter of record. In 
the files of the great Third 
Fleet, which blasted its way 
from the Solomons to ‘Tokyo 
Bay, the part they played in 
the conflict is duly inscribed 
in the battle reports. 

The 43rd Division, under 
Major General Wing, which. 
with two Marine divisions 
drove the enemy from near-by 
Munda, left a battalion on 
Arundel to round up stray 
Japs. It was a hot, tedious job 
for the boys in khaki, and they 


Captain Simpson ran Blackett Strait time and again 
at various speeds, checking the effect of his wake. 


of 


BLAGKEITT 
STRAIT 


BY CAPTAIN H. L. HOERNER, USN 


Illustrated by Robert Bode 


were impelled to devise at least some semblance of the 
comforts of home on the jungle isle. 

So the Army built them. There were no wide boards in 
which the conventional, sandpapered aperture might be 
sawed. Wooden bars were used instead and such materials 
as the jungle afforded were utilized to complete the job. 
Obviously, the result was not perfect, but there was con- 
siderable air-conditioning, some freedom from equatorial 
pests and, due to a tidal current of two or three knots, in- 
disputable sanitary advantages. The major in command 
can hardly be blamed for manifesting a certain amount 
of pride in his ingenuity. For nearly half a mile along the 
beach at Arundel, the little grass shacks were strung out 
as symbols of The American Way. 

Nor can the mé ajor be censured for his wrath when, one 
blistering morning, he started out for his private cubicle, 
only to find that it had mysteriously vanished. His frustra- 
tion and anger crystallized into a verbal blast at his next 
in command. Wearily, the dogfaces who had laboriously 
constructed the thing rebuilt it—this time with four-by- 
fours and spikes. 

But the next morning it was gone again—along with three 
others. A couple of privates reported that a freak tidal 
wave had struck them at a most inconvenient moment. 
They had had no time to analyze the situation, they 
stated, having had to swim 
for their lives. 

During the next week, more 
and more of the little grass 
shacks succumbed during the 
night. 

Angrily, the major dis- 
carded the tidal-wave theory. 
Ordinary waves, he knew, had 
regular habits — which was 
more than he could say for 
himself of late—but tidal 
waves observed no fixed sched- 
ule. And, whoever or whatever 
was responsible, was appar- 
ently on a timetable. 

Suspiciously, the major 
eyed four United States de- 

[Continued on page 87] 
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BY ALLAN GOULD 
and 
EMILE C. SCHURMACHER 


TRUE'S WHO 


Becker, masked by his stock in trade. 


The boy friend grabbed Maxie. “Hold him for just one more,” she begged. 


Eany on a recent morning Maxie Becker stood in front 
of a fashionable apartment house on a street corner in 
New York city, trying to look as if he belonged there. Three 
of his ‘riends were strategically stationed near the bank 
across the street and at buildings on the other two corners. 

Maxie was there to serve a subpoena upon an elusive 
newspaper publisher. His friends, also process servers, had 
duplicate papers ready in case the publisher’s bodyguard 
ran interference. To Maxie’s chagrin this had occurred 
three times earlier in the week. 

With a prolonged wail of sirens, police cars suddenly 
converged on the corner. Cops with drawn guns poured 
out of the cars. Some of them dashed for the bank. Others 
seized Maxie’s friends. Maxie found himself looking into 
the barrel of a .38. 

“Somebody had called the cops and told them that yeggs 
were going to stick up the bank when it opened. I got my 
suspicions who it was,” says Maxie indignantly. “While the 
cops are holding me, this guy I have a paper for comes out 
of the house with his chauffeur-bodyguard. He even stops 
to light a cigar before leaving.” 

By the time the servers had identified themselves to the 
satisfaction of the police, the publisher had driven off. 


“He didn’t get away, though,” said Maxie grimly. “They 
never get away for long. I figured that he’d be heading for 
his place on Long Island and I guessed right. 

“My car is blocking the driveway when this guy arrives 
at his country home. While his driver is bearing down on 
the horn, I step out of the bushes on the other side of the 
car and deliver the paper.” 

The number of legal papérs served in New York is stag- 
gering. One large outfit alone, the Attorney’s Service Com- 
pany, serves as many as 40,000 a year. Many private-detec- 
tive agencies handle papers. Then there are some 300 
energetic individualists, like Maxie. 

All of them are kept busy because our constitution pro- 
vides that a person may not be deprived of property or 
liberty without due process of law. The authorities inter- 
pret this to mean that in order to commence a proceeding 
which might lead to a judgment (property) or imprison- 
ment (liberty), as.complete assurance as possible must be 
given that the person involved has been given notice of 
the proceedings. The most direct means of giving such 
notice is by actually handing a person the paper that starts 
the proceedings. And that’s where the process server 
comes in, 


Meet Maxie Becker, whose business 
is giving legal papers to people 
whether they want them or not, and 


who is no longer surprised at anything 


Thousands of persons have taken papers from Maxie 
Becker with varying reactions. He works strictly on his 
own except when it is necessary to gang up on a wary 
quarry or, if his face becomes too familiar to a haunted 
servee, to substitute a process server friend. 

Relentless in his pursuit, Maxie has followed persons 
day and night, his pockets bulging with papers. He has 
chased them in taxicabs, on ferryboats, trains, subways and 
through revolving doors. He has descended upon them by 
way of fire escapes and climbed to them on ladders and 
scaffolding. Like other servers, he uses every trick in the 
book and has only one taboo—he never impersonates an 
officer. 

Most people think that a process server enjoys some form 
of special legal protection. This irks Maxie, who says that 
he takes his chances on having his block knocked off like 
anyone else, only more frequently. Quick footwork and an 
ability to duck or roll with a punch have left his smooth- 
shaven, boyishly bland face still unmarred at 47. This 
cannot be said of his right hand and right foot which, 
after twenty years in the business, bear the marks of his 
profession’s hazards. 

Doors have been slammed on Maxie’s paper-serving hand. 
His right wrist has been cracked twice in this manner. 
There are old scars on the foot which he inserts to hold 
a door ajar. Even thick-soled shoes are not an adequate 
safeguard. Of late Maxie has shifted the doorstop burden 
to his left shoe. 


Look at this,” he says, exhibiting a nick in it. “It was 
made by a mad dame in a Queens apartment the other 
night when I served her husband a couple of papers for 
two of his other wives. She was sore at me because he is a 
trigamist!” 

The unexpected is continually happening to Maxie. 
Sometimes it happens with a double twist such as occurred 
that sunny afternoon he was standing in front of a restau- 
rant on Broadway near 47th Street. In his coat pocket, 
nestling among other papers for gangsters, prize fighters 
and suchlike belligerent citizenry, were some for Georgie 
Jessel, Willie Howard, Fritzi Scheff and other celebrities. 

He was carrying a full working portfolio—Maxie never 
knows when he'll encounter a customer—and was looking 
over the passing crowd from his vantage point. Suddenly a 
mobster stepped up and threw a Sunday punch at him. 
Maxie, who is all eyes, saw this coming and stepped nimbly 
aside. The hood was Dixie Davis’ bodyguard. He connected 
with his own reflection in the plate-glass window and went 
right through it. A few minutes after the crash someone 
considerately ‘phoned for an ambulance. 

Being an opportunist, Maxie didn’t wait around. He 
hailed a cab and sped to Dixie Davis’ apartment with a 
paper for him he had in his pocket file. 

“T figured that Dixie had only one bodyguard who knew 
me and with this guy on his way to the hospital, I'd be able 
to get to him,” said Maxie. “When I ring the bell, there is 
another mobster opening the door. He is twice as big and 
twice as wide as the first guy. 

“He grabs me by the shoulders and yanks me in. He’s 
about to go to work on me when Dixie comes out. I see 
I’m in the soup anyhow, so I [Continued on page 61] 
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Some great luxury automobiles, notably an eight-passenger job for the 
late Adolf Hitler, grew out of Gottlieb Daimler’s first 1.5 horsepower car — 
and so, for many years, did the finest road-racing cars in the world 


BY KEN W. PURDY 


pi driving an automobile that does 100 m.p.h. Not 
just 100 on the speedometer—that can be anything from 75 
on up—but an honest 100 by stop watch. You are at the 
beginning of a five-mile concrete straight, so you step on it. 
Ahead of you there’s a parked car, white, low and nasty- 
looking. As you pass it, the guy behind the wheel guns the 
engine and starts after you. You keep your foot hard down, 
and well before you’ve covered a mile, you hear a brutal 
scream, there’s a roar that sears your eardrums, a whoosh, 
and the white car has passed you. Another quarter of a 
mile and he’s out of sight. 

That, gentlemen, is acceleration, Let’s have none of this 
nonsense about how fast your car is away from the lights; 
never mind the time you spun the wheels in first on dry 
concrete. The man in the white car spotted you 100 m.p.h. 
and almost blasted you off the road when he went by you 
within a single mile. What was he driving? A ten-year-old 
automobile, the twelve-cylinder Type 163 Mercedes-Benz 
racing car. Top speed? Say 248 m.p.h. Lap speed? About 
140 on the eight-mile Tripoli circuit, for example. Corner- 
ing? Plus 180 m.p.h. on a bend the ordinary passenger car 
wouldn’t take at 60. Today, ten years alter its first appear- 
ance in Europe, the big Mercedes-Benz is probably still the 
best racing car in the world, and thereby hangs a tale. With, 
perhaps, a small moral in it for Americans of this year of 
Grace one thousand nine hundred and forty-nine. 

The Mercedes-Benz can trace its lineage farther back 
than any other automobile in the world. Mercedes cars, 
being made today, go straight back to Gottlieb Daimler’s 
first four-wheel internal-combustion vehicle, put on the 
roads in 1886, a matter of a decade before Duryea pro- 
duced the first American car. The Mercedes cars being built 
today are not much, being small and underpowered—4,204 


of them were built in 1948—but something again like the 
lean, supercharged SSKs, with their huge cord-wrapped 
steering wheels, or the big, fat 540Ks of the late ’30s will 
probably be along in due course, time and the Russians 
permitting. 

The best-known example of the Mercedes in America 
and in some ways the logical culmination of the line is the 
huge eight-passenger convertible sedan shown on page 
48. This monster, a Type 770K eight-cylinder (the 770 
stands for cubic centimeters, the K for Kompressor, or 
supercharger) was built for the late unlamented Herr Hitler 
himself, sent by him as a seventy-filth birthday present to 
Baron Mannerheim of Finland, and obtained from a 
Swedish company on a swap for ball bearings by Christo- 
pher Janus of Chicago in the summer of 1948. It was valued, 
on arrival in America, at around $20,000. 

Twenty feet six inches long from bumper to bumper, 
this monster barouche has everything on it that the Mer- 
cedes designers and Herr Hitler himself believed essential 
to the gentleman’s transportation, and is well worth a close 
look. It is not a truly luxurious automobile, as many Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley cars are luxurious, fitted out with folding 
tables, vanity cases, bars, running water and whatnot, but 
few motorcars ever built can have been more comfortable. It 
has everything but a toilet and even that was considered 
during the course of the designing. Why it was passed up, 
history recordeth not; the space is there. The story goes 
that on a visit to the factory during the car’s construction, 
Hitler decided against it, no doubt to the amusement of the 
workers, many of whom risked Dachau with satirical refer- 
ences to the car as “the Volkswagen.” 

It is not strictly correct, incidentally, to say that the car 
belonged to Hitler, since one of Der Fuehrer’s little gags 


was to the effect that he personally owned nothing: not 
house, car, nor even a couple of bucks’ worth of Reichs- 
marks. The big Mercedes was not registered in his name, 
but was attached to his household, kept in the state garages, 
and used only by the man himself. He rarely drove it, 
having small taste or talent for things mechanical. Erich 
Kempka, No. | chauffeur of the Third Reich, normaily 
took the wheel. Some of the other boys had similar cars: 
Admiral Raeder, for one, Goering for another. Goering’s 
car—now in Denmark—was a convertible coupe with an 
ivory-fitted dashboard, and Fat Herman drove it himself, 
and ata good rate of knots, too. A hot pilot in World War I 
(he flew in Baron von Richtolen’s outfit), Goering liked to 
go fast, and it is recorded that he rarely bothered to lift his 
foot while going through a town. Altogether, about eighteen 
of the cars were made. 

The chassis on which the Hitler car was built was first 
shown at the London Motor Show of 1938, listed as a 7.7- 
liter “Grosser Mercedes.” As an eight-seat limousine, it 
would do 108 m.p.h. when the driver had his foot well 
down and his knee locked. The car weighed 7,500 pounds, 
and to this the Mercedes designers added just over one ton 
of armor plate and bulletproof glass for Hitler’s protection, 
producing a total weight, with 500 pounds of oil, gasoline 
and water, of 10,000 pounds. With 230 horsepower, maxi- 
mum, to move these five tons, it is obvious that Hitler never 
made the 135 m.p.h. with which newspaper stories credited 
the machine. 

Dark blue, almost black, in color, the car carries a mini- 
mum of chromium, and except for the siren mounted over 
the front bumper, the flag standards behind the headlights 
and the fat, chromed, twin exhaust pipes sticking through 
the hood, it’s not at all spectacular in appearance. With 
the windows cranked down, so that their inch-and-a-half 
thickness isn’t apparent, there is little but the car’s great 
length to set it off from the ordinary. But once inside, you 
see that there’s nothing ordinary about it. Behind the rear 
seat, for example, there’s an extra window crank. Wind it, 
and a three-part bulletproof shield, covered in black leather, 
comes up to take care of the back of your neck. There are 
three jump seats instead of two. Handy to the front-seat 
passenger’s position (where Hitler almost always rode) 
there’s a pistol case molded nicely to the outlines of a 


In this car, Ralph de Palma, our best Mercedes driver, 
won the 1912 Elgin Road Race and 1915 Indianapolis 500. 


Ralph Mulford and mechanic at Indianapolis. In basically 
the same racer, Lautenschlager took a Dieppe Grand Prix. 
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Mercedes M163, V-twelve with 485 h.p. at 8,000 r.p.m., good for 248 m.p.h. Driver here is the ace Rudolph Caracciola. 
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Gear knob has seven-shift diagram; top speed, about 100, 


9.5-mm. Luger. The pistol itself, long since liberated, had 
a portrait of Der Fuehrer on one side and a swastika on the 
other side of the butt. The seat itself folds up and back to 
reveal a little platform; in the hundreds of pictures you've 
seen of Hitler on parade, that’s what he was standing on. 
The gear-shift lever, too, looks strange. It grows out of 
the floor, of course, and engraved in the top of the knob is 
a shift diagram, showing six forward positions and reverse. 
(The car has five speeds forward, but No. 4 position is 
repeated.) 


Like all well-designed really big cars, the “Hitler” Mer- 


Standing here, Der Fuehrer was wheeled out on parade. 


cedes is tremendous fun to drive. Although it is feet bigger 
than anything we make, you can see both front fenders 
from the driver’s seat, believe it or not, and the hood, so 
long when you're standing sideways to it on the ground, 
seems to shorten down to nothing. With hardly a sound 
from the starter, the big (468-inch) straight-eight overhead- 
valve engine fires and warms up quickly at 1,200 r.p.m. 
You shove the long gear lever forward and left for first, the 
clutch comes in like velvet and you're off. With 155 h.p. 
available without using the supercharger, and five tons to 
put into motion, the take-off is [Continued on page 82] 
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On a recent maintenance report turned in after a flight, a Delta 
Airlines pilot made the following notation: 
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“Check large dent in right side of nose section, This dent was 
caused by mid-air collision with a large female duck, about three 
miles west of Spartanburg. It is the considered opinion of the crew 
that either evasive action was in progress and she did not see the 
DC-3 approaching, or that she committed suicide rather than permit 
herself to be overtaken by a large drake who was seen to pull up 
just in time.” —Delbert McGuire, Fort Worth, Texas 


The drayman and “light-hauling” man in our little Tlinois town, 
whose team and bright wagon were a familiar part of the scene, was, 
for all any of us knew, christened “Sleepy” Hogan. And aptly. Having 
few responsibilities, but an undenied fondness for the bottle, it was 
not always possible to tell whether he was in a congenital state of 
dormancy or in a pleasantly spirituous stew. 

Some of the local loafers, finding laughs in his easy bewilderment, 
one evening gave him a pint of moonshine and waited, . .. When he 
was fast asleep, they unhitched and turned loose the horses. A couple 
of them waited just out of sight until he awoke. 

“Well, a man can’t trust himself to take a nap,” he drawled, squint- 
ing slowly around. “Sure as my name’s Sleepy Hogan, I've lost a 
team of horses. And if I’m not Sleepy Hogan, then by Ned I’ve found 
myself a wagon.” —Millard McAlister, Arlington, Va. 


One of my wife's friends had an embarrassing experience in a res- 
taurant. She had left her gloves behind and, discovering her loss at 
the door, turned back. They weren’t on the table so she got down on 
all fours and began to search underneath. A waiter tapped her on 
the shoulder. 
“If it’s your husband you're looking for, Madam,” he said respect- 
fully, “I think you'll find him in the washroom.” 
—Walter Spencer, Denver, Colo. 
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The circus had come to town, and I went along with the youngsters 
just to see the sensational high-wire performer. Next to me sat an 
elderly countryman and his wife, and I couldn’t help noticing that 
all during the performance the old man’s face kept getting glummer 
and glummer. 

At length came the climax we'd all been waiting for. Far up at 
the top of the tent stretched the wire between two platforms, under 
it a sheer drop of about 150 feet, with no net to break a possible fall. 
On one of the platforms appeared the great artist. He hopped out on 
the wire on one foot, while with the other foot he balanced a huge ball. 
In his hands was a violin, and he proceeded to hop the entire length 
of the wire, balancing the ball and playing the violin. 

I glanced at my neighbor, expecting to see him suitably impressed. 
At that moment I heard him mutter to his wife, “He don’t fiddle near 
as good as old Pete at the square dance.” —Joe Arnold, Rock Island, Ill. 
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T was attending some fights not so long ago, and the two contestants 
in the main bout proved to be considerably less than bloodthirsty, 
As a matter of fact, they acted like a couple of ballet dancers, cire ting 
each other cautiously and seldom swapping punches. Suddenly, over 
the rumble of voices in the arena, came a terrific bellow: 
“Hit ‘im now, ya bum—you got the wind with you!” 
—Jerry Gunter, Newark, Nu Ji. 


Last spring I was assigned to cover the execution of a convicted 
murderer at the New Westminster Penitentiary, B. C. Shortly after 
I arrived, everything was in readiness for the hanging. The guards 
unlocked the door of the condemned man’s cell and started with 
him down the corridor to the gallows. One guard broke the silence 
with, “Well, Bud, I guess this is it. Hope you feel we've treated you 
all right while you been here.” 

“Treated me all right?” snarled the prisoner. “Why, this is the 
crummiest can I was ever in. You gimme the smallest cell in the joint. 
The grub is lousy. The plumbing is so haywire it like to drown me.” 
The procession had now reached the foot of the gallows. Mounting 
the steps, he was led onto the trap door, which moved slightly under 
his weight. “And furthermore,” he sneered, “this damned thing 
doesn’t seem any too safe,” —V. H. Johnson, Vancouver, B. C. 


My neighbor, Mrs. Parker, was often provoked to find her dog, Rex, 
occupying her easy chair on the sun porch. She had to draw him 
away from his seat by going to*the window and shouting, “Cat!” 
Rex would dash to the window and the old lady would slip into the 
vacant seat. 

One day Rex found his mistress in possession of the chair. He 
walked about the room, whined briefly, then sat down and regarded 
the old lady. Suddenly he leaped to his feet, rushed to the window 
and began to bark excitedly. Mrs. Parker hastened to his side to 
investigate. When she turned from the unrewarding window, there 
was Rex settled comfortably in her chair, eyes closed. 

—Mrs. M, Teska, Cleveland, O. 


Several years ago while working for Jimmie Fidler in Hollywood, I 
Was assigned to check up on a tip concerning Groucho Marx. I called 
his apartment house several times, told the girl on the switchboard 
who I was, and asked for Mr. Marx’s apartment. Each time, after 
considerable delay, I was told he was not in. Finally I drove out in 
person, walked through the lobby to the elevator, rode up and knocked 
on Groucho’s door. He opened it himself and invited me in. Quite 
cordial, he gave me a drink and the information I was after. As he 
was showing me to the door his phone rang. That Marx gleam came 

into his eyes. 
“I'd better not answer that,” he said, “it’s probably you again.” 
—E. A. Browne, Portland, Ore. 
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Drawings by Louis Glanzman 


Continental ZB .22 Hornet, 
Unertl 6X Varminter scope. 


Remington high-comb 722 in 
.257, Weaver K6 (6X) scope. 


If you want to know how good a shot you are and... just as 
important... how good your rifle is, stop dreaming about that deer you're going ‘ 


to shoot this fall and start looking for a woodchuck now 


BY LUCIAN CARY 
True’s Gun Expert 
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s 
AB Winchester 43 in .218 Bee, 


Unertl 6X Small Game scope. 


The varmint is doing more for the improvement of 
American rifles than anything else these days. It’s the target 
that determines what a rifle must be like, and varmints— 
hawks, crows, coyotes, prairie dogs and woodchucks—have 
become the favorite targets of rifle shooters in the field. 

The seasons for big-game hunting are short. The limit 
is usually one animal of a kind a year. It’s no longer possible 
to get much rifle practice on deer or larger game in the 
United States. But practicing on varmints, especially the 
ubiquitous woodchuck, is possible. Thousands of men get 
as many shots at ’chucks in one season as thev could get in 
ten or twenty seasons at larger game. 

The woodchuck lives from Maine to California and from 
well north of the Canadian border to the edges of the deep 
South. He’s found everywhere in one of his several varieties 
except in the South and a few of the Prairie States. Some 
states now have a closed season and all the states in which 
the woodchuck is found should have a closed season begin- 
ning before the first ’chucks appear in the spring and lasting 
until the young are old enough to take care of themselves. 
But whether protected or not, the woodchuck offers more 


Stevens 322 in .22 Hornet, 
Weaver K4 (4X) scope sight. 


shooting for the rifle than any other animal in the country. 
His chief rivals are the crow and the hawk in the East, the 
prairie dog and the coyote in the West. But all these targets 
require the same general kind of rifle—a kind that belongs 
to this country as much as the Kentucky rifle once did and 
is little known outside the United States and Canada. 

The real object of the ’chuck hunter is not simply to kill 
*chucks. If it were, it would be possible to kill many ’chucks 
at ranges of from twenty to eighty yards by careful stalking. 
The real object, however, is to prove your rifle and your 
shooting at ranges of from 100 to 200 yards, and, among 
postgraduate riflemen, at 300 and even 400 yards. 

Long-range ‘chuck shooting is like target shooting in one 
way. Because the mark is small, you need a finely accurate 
rifle. No rifle can be depended on for ’chuck shooting unless 
it will pretty well keep its shots in a two-inch circle at 100 
yards or a four-inch circle at 200 yards, and I want one that 
will do better than that. But ’chuck shooting demands more 
than accuracy from the rifle. In target shooting, the distance 
is known and the competitors have a chance to sight in 
their rifles to hit as near dead [Continued on page 92] 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Under our system of electing a president, 
each state gives all its electoral votes to the 
candidate who gets the largest number of its 
popular votes. Therefore, it is possible for a 
man to receive the 266 electoral votes that 
are necessary to elect him by winning a 
plurality of the popular votes in thirty-five 
certain smaller states, although those votes of 
the people may constitute less than 19 per 
cent of the total number cast throughout the 
United States. 


In 1925, Dr. Edmond Locard, a highly 
educated citizen of France and one of 


still near and helped him write his books. 
Therefore, as a special eoncession, he 
was permitted to omit her passing in his 
biography in the four-editions of Who’s 
Who in America published during that 
period. 


During courtship, a few male animals 
demonstrate their affection for the lady by 
presenting her with a gift. Among them are 
the Adelie penguin which lays several stones 
at the feet of his favorite, the bowerbird 
which brings flowers and berries, and the 
Empis fly which comes calling with a morsel 


Andre Jean le Gall, the town crier of St. Servan, France, is believed to have the 
strongest jaws in the world today. In a recent contest with other “jaw athletes,” he 
defended his title by starting and pulling with his teeth a train of four freight cars, the 
total weight of which was 652,000 pounds, or 326 tons. 


the world’s foremost criminologists, 
wrote a book on crime in which he de- 
scribed existing conditions in yarious 
countries. Concerning America, he said, 
“In Texas and California, even today one 
meets roving bands of redskins who live 
by extortion, pillage and rapine. They 
are the Apaches.” 


The Habeas Corpus Act, one of the most 
important pieces of legislation in English 
law, was passed in the House of Lords in 1679 
only because a clerk, it was learned later, had 
prankishly counted the vote of a very fat 
member as ten instead of one. 


Between the death of his wife in 1939 
and his own death in 1946, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, the writer, did not consider 
Mrs. White dead, feeling that she was 
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of food enclosed in a large glistening bubble 
secreted by himself, 


Among the Eskimos, a form of hos- 
pitality always extended by the head of 
a family to a male overnight guest is 
“lending the wife.’ Another custom 
among friends is to exchange wives for 
a week or two every few months, At tribal 
gatherings, moreover, one of the first 
ceremonies is the official assignment of 
each woman to a different man for the 
duration of the festivities. 


Excluding rulers, probably no man has 
had as many places and things named after 
him during his lifetime as Dr. Gilbert Gros- 
venor, president of the National Geographic 
Society. Among them are a lake in Alaska, an 
island in the Canadian Arctic, a sea shell 


discovered in Greenland, a trail and a moun- 
tain range in the Antarctic, a glacier-and a 
species of fish in Peru, and a plant and a 
mountain peak in China. By Marion Croke, 
New York. 


The largest postage stamps on record 
were those issued in 1865 by the United 
States which had an area of 7.48 square 
inches. They were thirty-six times larger 
than the smallest stamps, only one-fifth 
of a square inch in sizes which were 
issued between 1863 and 1865 by Boli- 
yar, now a part of Colombia. By Nathan 
Ronka, Camden, New Jersey. 


Probably the most versatile typewriter ever 
developed, an electric machine made in this 
country prints from changeable fonts of 
type of which there are more than 600 differ- 
ent faces and sizes in English and fifty-two 
other languages, including Bengali, Eskimo, 
Navaho and phonetic Chinese, Also available 
are many fonts of symbols such as those used 
by astronomers, chemists, librarians and 
mathematicians. In this typewriter, inci- 
dentally, the paper strikes the type instead 
of the type striking the paper. 


The tails of comets range from about 
ten million to 100 million miles in length 
and some haye been visible to the un- 
aided eye at incredible distances. Yet this 
gaseous matter is so thin and rarefied 
that it is not only harmless but even im- 
perceptible to human beings. For ex- 
ample, few persons at the time knew 
when the earth passed through the tail 
of a comet in 1819, through another in 
1861 and Halley’s Comet on May 18, 
1910. 


At five-year intervals beginning in 1900, 
when the Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
was founded in New York city, names of 
celebrated individuals eligible for admit- 
tance, having been dead at least twenty-five 
years, have been submitted to a 100-member 
board of electors. Of the seventy-seven. names 
chosen so far, seven are those of women— 
Charlotte Cushman, actress; Maria Mitchell, 
astronomer; Harriet Beecher Stowe, novelist; 
Frances E. Willard, reformer; and Mary 
Lyon, Alice F. Palmer and Emma H. Wil- 
lard, educators. 


Of every 1,000 persons in the United 
States, 894 live in the Central and East- 
ern time zones and 670 of them are in 
bed by the time it is 8 p. m. on the West 
Coast. Therefore, virtually all nation- 
wide radio programs that originate in 
Hollywood go on the air by 7 p. m., Pa- 
cific Standard Time, so they will not lose 
this 67 per cent of their potential audi- 
ence. By Carl Dicker, Denver. 


For two centuries, the most popular type 
of drama in Japan has been the Kabuki, a 
spectacular musical play with a very compli- 
cated plot. Because these plays arouse the 
emotions and often cause the spectators to 
become demonstrative in their admiration 
for particular actors, they are staged in spe- 
cial Kabuki theaters having a hanamichi or 
flower path. This is a runway between the 
back of the house and the stage over which 
the stars enter and leave, thereby making it 
convenient for admirers to toss them bou- 
quets and purses of money. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must send in the source of their 


oddities with their contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


We asked thousands of people, from coast to 


coast, and found out just what you'd expect: 


People stick to pre-war 
quality when they find it ! 
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It’s good to know... 


IMPERIAL 
| is made by Hiram Walker 


91 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended 
Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 30% 
straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


BILL HOBBY IS A SUN FAN 


Surf, sand, sum and siesta are his 
best bets for lazy summer living 


This month Bill Hobby, Trur’s 
well-dressed character, is a boy 
from Brooklyn. There being no 
Dodger game scheduled at 
which to acquire a bleacher sun 
tan, he has taken his wife and 
the kidlet to famous Jones 
$ Beach and assumed the pleasur- 
able horizontal pose shown on the left. 
’ In beachwear, even the most conserva- 
tive dressers go all out. No designs or 
colors are barred. But that is no reason 
for looking like serious labor trouble in 
a paint factory. 

All the Hobbys are wearing bathing 
suits with the same California hand- 
srint “sailfish” pattern. Even the beach 
towel Bill rests on shows it. His matching 
trunks and sport shirt are of a durable 
Celanese fabric. The trunks have an out- 
side pocket and a concealed drawstring. 
The short-sleeved shirt is an in-and-out 
model and could be worn with slacks to 
drive to the beach. 

Hobby and his wife wear ingenious 
California “Dripper” beach sandals. The 
soles, of light but thick wood, are in seg- 
mented strips with springs. The tops are 
of heavy elastic webbing. They are per- 
fect for walking on hot sand and come in 
a range of bright colors. 

Settling in the picnic area of Jones 
Beach, the Hobbys have brought with 
them a portable gasoline stove with its 
folding stand, portable icebox and port- 
able radio. 


The Namm Store is as much 
a part of Brooklyn’s life as the 
Dodgers, Brooklyn Bridge and 
Brooklynese. Mr. Sam Vincent 
(originally from Cleveland), the 
men’s-wear buyer for the Namm 
Store, is waiting on Bill Hobby, 
who is buying the correct under- 
wear for summer comfort. Its light, 
knitted construction of combed cotton 
is highly absorbent and evaporates per- 
spiration, thus cooling the body and 
doing away with hot stickiness. A feature 
of these briefs and shirts is extra comfort 
because the crotch and fly, collar and 
shoulders are made of special fabric into 
which live rubber is woven for perfect fit. 
In outer clothing, pastel tones are the 
big feature this summer, and Bill Hobby 
wears them. His rayon tropical suit is in 
a pastel blue-gray shade. This material is 
cool, porous and crease-resistant. The 
Flexo-fit shoulder and arm-hole construc- 
tion make for better fit and comfort. His 
shirt is a pastel gray, so light in tone that 
it is just off-white. ‘The pastel idea is also 
carried out in the light tones in Bill’s 
amusing “sea horse” tie, one of a sea-life 
series. The always proper and gdod-look- 
ing coconut straw hat completes his 
‘TRUE turnout. 


Shown on page 54: Bathing suits, sport shirt and 
beach towel by Catalina, Inc., Los Angeles; “Drip- 
pers” beach sandals, Casuals of California, Los 
Angeles; little girl’s shoes, Weber Playful Shoes 
Co., St. Louis. Radio, model 69L11, by Motorola 
Corp., Chicago; portable Kamkold Jr. icebox, Amer- 
ican Gas Mfg. Co., Albert Lea, Minn.; folding 
gasoline stove, model 425, Coleman Co., Wichita, 
ansas. 

Shown on page 55: Bill Hobby wears Winter-Kool 
tropical rayon suit tailored by Taneytown Clothes, 
Baltimore; hat, Dobbs, New York; shirt and tie, 
Manhattan Shirt Co., New York; underwear on the 
counter and in Hobby’s hand by Allen-A Company, 
Piqua, Ohio. 
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GOOD APPEARANCE IS HIS HOBBY, TOO 


And that well-groomed look starts with 
trim, comfortable, support-type briefs 
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Appropriate toiletry item 
for a sportsman is this 
brightly colored ceramic 
eanvasback which holds 
soap or shaving cream. 


Braided elastic belt which 
expands with every turn of 
the torso is fine for sports 


or leisure. Trimmed with 
alligator and pigskin-lined. 


Glamor in a robe: crease-resist- 
ant gabardine is personalized 
with initial cuff links. Cuffs roll 
back easily to shave or wash. 
Shawl collar, three big pockets. 


Here’s the lowdown on ele- 
vated shoes; inner cork 
construction of heel jacks 
up your height as much 
as two inches to make 
you “taller: than she is.” 


This fabulous Fly Tie 
has unique allure: real 
trout flies are sewn on 
a solid-color wool tie 
that is well known for 
its crushless quality, 


Attach the ring to golf jacket or belt 
loop and a miniature pencil on a 
snake chain is at your fingertips. 


From out of the West 


Water-repellent poplin jacket is 
equipped with golf accessories: 


all-season score card, pencil 
clipped in pocket, quality golf 
ball, tee carrier with seven tees. 


Decoy shave Rowk John Hudson Bfoore, Inc., New mors initialed robe, Rabhor Robes, 


adelphia; Superba Cravats 
Putt golf ecken Mo 


come Indian moccasins of 
California saddle leather 
and speckled-pony trim, 
hand-laced with rawhide. 


“True’s Shop Window 


Here are slick style twins sired 
in California. Washable rayon 
sport shirt in exotic design has 
matching baseball-type cap, 
long-visored to keep off the sun. 


New York; braided elastic sport belt, Pioneer Suspender Co. ‘i Phil- 
ew York; pencil on chain, Anson, Inc., Providence; ‘ Elevators’ 08S, 
morols Mfg. Co., ‘hihwuunoar 3 moccasins, Guild Shoe Mfrs. 3 


‘arlow Co., Brockton, Mass.; Pitch-'n- 


3] Stone. 
Los Angeles; sport shirt with matching. ‘cap, Cisco of California, Los ‘Angeles. 


The World Series of Cocking 


[Continued from page 30] 


the Gray! Thousand to eight hundred!” 

The heavy-action boys, the boys who 
lay from one to five Gs on every battle, 
establish the odds. The small fry, the lads 
who venture {rom twenty-five to half a 
C (it’s practically impossible to bet less 
than a quarter of a yard at the Inter- 
national) follow suit. The heavy-action 
boys are usually right, or they wouldn’t 
remain heavy-action boys year after year. 
But not always. 

The Gray and the Claret meet three 
feet in the air. Their wings beat staccato 
rhythm while their feet churn like egg 
beaters working in high. Each uses its 
wings to throw the other off balance and 
thus escape punishment of lashing feet, 
but those far-reaching, needle-sharp 
spurs are not to be denied. The Claret 
is hurt. 

“He's rattled!” a cockfighter calls out. 

“What do you mean, ‘rattled’?” asks a 
newcomer to the sport. 


The cockfighter doesn’t deign to 
reply. The fraternity has a vernacular all 
its own. When a bird receives a blow 
which interferes with its breathing, caus- 
ing a rattling sound in its throat, it is 
“rattled”; when it suffers a paralyzing 
blow across its back or in the breast, it is 
“uncoupled”; and when one or both eyes 
are injured, it is “blinked.” Numerous 
other expressions, such as showing the 
white feather, turning tail, coming up to 
scratch and having plenty of grit, might 
be traced to the cockpit. 

“Hundred to sixty on the Gray! Hun- 
dred to eighty once!” 

Odds change from pitting to pitting. 
The heavy-action boys have eagle eyes. 
They spot an injury the average cocking 
fan may miss. A gamecock may suffer a 
fatal injury, yet take five minutes to die. 
In that time, a smart gambler might pick 
up half a dozen bets from fans who left 
their brains at home. 

But this Claret is not dying. The rattle 
he received is a throat rattle and not a 
lung rattle. In fact, he is now striking 
harder than the Gray. It is nip and tuck 
for fifteen minutes, after which they are 
taken to the drag pit, a secondary and 
much smaller ring in which all fights are 
decided which do not come to a decisive 
conclusion in the main arena. After half 
an hour of billing and tugging in the 
drag pit, during which neither cock can 
muster sufficient strength to deliver a 
death blow, the Claret finally wins on a 
count-out, or technical kayo. The wise 
money was wrong. 

Each year, the International. attracts 
some of the most colorful figures in the 
world of sport. One of these is John C. 
Kehoe, coal operator, who made his mil- 
lions the hard way, battling from boy- 
hood labor in the pits at 45 cents a day 
to ownership of several mines. Almost 
completely disabled from arthritis for 
the past twenty years, he sits in his wheel 
chair in a space reserved for him and 
watches his gray Muffs take on all comers. 
For two years running, this fancier has 
won annual tournaments, but at the 
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TACKLING the TACKLE BUSTERS 


WTA ERMIE Pi OOLE For more than 30 years 


Ernie Poole has covered all sections of Canada 
by canoe, saddle horse, train and plane, fishing 
and getting first-hand information on where to 
catch the “big ones.” He’s caught game fish 
from Nova Scotia in the East to Vancouver 
Island in the West. 


BEFORE LUNCH 
THIS WAS 
\\\ THE SCORE 


ON THE BEST MUSKIE WATER 
IN THE WORLD.. 
BUT 4 DAYS 
_ WITHOUT A STRIKE 


THEN ON THE LAST DAY THE 
LUCKY HORSESHOE IN MY 
TACKLE BOX PAID OFF 


ee es 


THAT SAME AFTERNOON A “5Q POUND GRANDDADDY 


S§TRIK ES ano sounos with au my une 


ONE HOUR LATER 


SUDDENLY ~ ON YOUR LUCKY DAY 


DON'T LOSE 

700 BIG TO BOAT. . | WORK THE BIG ONE 

HIM TOWARD THE BEACH . BE READY WITH 
~~ SSa . i H-1 TACKLE 


BPS. "THE BIG ONES 
ALWAYS GET AWAY” 


<~ 


HORROCKS 
Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 


N.Y. 


<P 


Means FISHING TACKLE 
for EVERY FISHERMAN 
and EVERY KIND of FISHING 


IBBOTSON CO., UTICA, 


THE OZARK (Super “ Temper brand) 
TUBULAR Steel Bait Casting Rod —Feather-light shaft for 
lithe, live action. One-piece alloy steel ‘“‘step-down” con- 
struction. Double offset cork grip. Locking reel seat. Silk 
wound chrome guides. New finish. Lengths: 5’ and 514’. 


THE RAINBOW (Super ~ Temper brand) 


SOLID Steel Bait Casting Rod—one-piece octagon tip. Mct- 
alustre finish ..new type black nickel guides ...double offset 
aluminum handle with cork lower grip, plastic upper grip, 
and locking reel seat. Lengths: 4’, 414’ and 5’. 


OLD HI'S HI-TEST 
Silk Casting Line . . . $2.00 —$3.00 


Each thread waterproofed before braiding. 
The finest casting, longest lasting bait cast- 
ing line you can spool on your reel. 


BETTER BUY t-l 


DEALERS ay 
FREE i" a Sl 
THE COMMODORE - = $6.00 Old Hi’s famous Soy. a4) 
A brand new H-I “‘reel-value.” fishing books-“Fishing for 
siaxveaed steel bane od the Millions” and “Salt 
spiral gears assure dependable, tahing ve 
trouble free service. Easy run- nyates Spores SER, 
ning level wind feature, attrac- Get your copies now. Write 
tive, durable, chrome finish. H-I, Dept. K, Utica, N.Y. 
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International we are attending, his cocks 
are losing more fights than they can win. 
Yet no change of expression shows on the 
face of Old John, who is reputed to be as 
“game as his roosters.” 

A woman member of one of the 
wealthiest families of America powders 
her nose and lights a cigaret. Each year 
she raises hundreds of fighting fowl and 
will sometimes condition and pit her own 
roosters. A  department-store owner, 
whose eyesight has failed so that he can- 
not recognize people more than half a 
dozen feet from him, is a keen bettor. He 
wagers, and often wins, as much as $1,000 
a fight, on his judgment of the bloodlines 
of fighting fowl and the reputation of 
the bird’s breeder, plus whatever stable 
dope may be brought to him. 


The betting crowd can be grouped in 
three classes—breeders, professional gam- 
blers and compulsive gamblers. The 
breeders seldom bet on any chickens ex- 
cept their own, but when one of their own 
strain is brought into the pit they will 
risk anything they own to: back their 
pride of ownership. The professional 
gambler, on the other hand, knows that 
when two fighting cocks are pitted, 
weighing exactly the same, each trained 
to the minute, each armed with two-and- 
a-half-inch needle-sharp spurs, luck 
usually decides the issue. 

The compulsive gambler will bet any- 
thing and usually winds up talking to 
himself in a mournful key. 

Among the more interesting of the 
gamblers at the International are the 
“imsurance men,” so called because they 
insure other gamblers against loss. But 
they never open their mouths until the 
fight is almost over and the winner is 
practically a certainty. 

“One hundred to five on the Red,” an 
insurance man may offer. 
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“Bet!” 

“How many times?” 

“Ten times.” 

Thus, an insurance man may risk 
$1,000 to win $50. Almost invariably, 
the man accepting the long odds is an- 
other gambler who is simply easing him- 
self of nervous tension. He already has a 
G riding on the apparent winner; by 
insuring his wager, he stands to win $950, 
or break even. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, an insurance man will collect 
his premium, but every now and then a 
dying bird will make a feeble, lucky 
thrust and kill his opponent with a single 
blow. This happened at the Interna- 
tional, and it cost an insurance man 
$4,000. 

The gambling fever rises with each 
fight. A convention of medicos might be 
intrigued by the aggvegate increase of 
pulse beat soon after the .opening of 
feathered warfare. My own ticker jumps 
at least twenty beats, and I am a phleg- 
matic rooster who has survived nearly 
half a century of watching feathers fly. 

Cockfighting is the most exciting sport 
on earth. I say this, expecting to be con- 
tradicted, but with no fear whatever that 
any contradiction is going to change my 
opinion. I say this because I have seen 
two fans drop dead at cockfights and a 
number of others suffer nonfatal heart 
attacks during the heat of the fray. I say 
this because I saw my son, who is an 
M.D., leap into action to save the life of 
a man who suffered a coronary occlusion 
when the cock on which he had bet a 
C note was killed by a chance blow at 
the very moment when it seemed certain 
to win. 

The excitement is continuous, con- 
tagious and cumulative. Sound waves 
cross and recross the pit and contribute 
to an atmosphere so charged you feel 
you can touch it, so tense you expect it 
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to burst the walls. The roar of the crowd 
is different from the roar at a football 
game or prize fight; it is more like the 
deadly hum of a high-voltage cable. You 
may yell at the top of your lungs to a 
friend a few feet away and he may not 
hear you. And you may call in normal 
tone a $1,000 bet to a stranger at the 
opposite side of the pit and he may nod 
in agreement and complet@ understand- 
ing. Men shout and women scream, and 
the only calm creatures are the fighting 
cocks, whose occasional crows may be 
heard faintly above the bedlam, because 
this is their hour of glory. 

Dave Marburger, editor and publisher 
of The Gamecock, one of four monthly 
magazines devoted to the interests of 
game fowl, sits at the microphone and 
directs proceedings. Dave is a tall, dark- 
haired man who looks like a movie star. 
He is in his early thirties and his voice 
carries authority. He sends one pair of 
cocks to the drag pit after they have 
fought fifteen minutes in the central 
arena without decisive result, and directs 
a second pair to get ready. He clears the 
aisle of loiterers who would obstruct 
traffic and orders all from the pit itself 
except the referee and two handlers after 
weights have been checked and a bout is 
ready to start. Above’all, and repeatedly, 
he warns the gathering to be careful in 
betting. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cautions, 
“the management must warn you that 
not all the people present are rooster 
fighters. So be sure you know the person 
with whom you bet.” 


The inference is plain. Among veter- 
an cockfighters, welching occurs so seldom 
as to be practically unknown. It is the 
only sport at which thousands of dollars 
are wagered without a penny being 
posted. Genial Gene Burdine from D. C., 
wouldn’t hesitate to make a $5,000 or 
$10,000 bet with another large operator ° 
such as Write-Your-Own Ticket Georgie 
Brehun from the coal regions, and 
neither would think of offending the 
other by asking him to post. But there is 
also nothing to prevent a stranger from 
joining this gathering and betting a 
small fortune on his nerve, and then 
sneaking out when he sees his selection 
getting the worst of the argument. 

At a cockfight, there are no permanent 
champion owners. Each running of the 
International Tournament produces its 
favorites. The choice of the wise money 
at the opening of the classic we're wit- 
nessing was the powerful aggregation of 
fowl from Oklahoma and Texas flown in 
the day before the start of the tourna- 
ment. The cocks of this entry consisted 
of Cooke Perfection Grays, Manziel Reds 
and the powerful, smashing Hatch fowl. 
They were known to be all aces, aggres- 
sive, canny warriors in the pink of condi- 
tion and, first and foremost, absolutely 
dead game. 

Some years ago, Gene Tunney said 
that the most skillful of human fighters 
would appear a rank palooka if you com- 
pared his speed, timing and execution 
with that of a fighting cock. Billy Conn 
was among the gathering on the second 
day of our International and I asked 
Billy for his opinion of the matter. Figur- 


ing pound for pound and ounce for 
ounce, I asked him, how would a prize 
fighter stack up? 

“Joe Louis would knock all those 
roosters dead with one punch,” Billy 
replied. 

From Billy I turned to Bobby } Manziel. 

“With whom do you agree?” I asked. 
“Tunney or Conn?” 

“Tunney ” ~Bobby replied without 
hesitation. “A gamecock is not only the 
gamest creature alive, but also the most 
perfec t fighting machine of anything that 
breathes.” 

From the opening: to the last day of 
the tournament the issue was in doubt. 
But as the duelling progressed, blood- 
lines began to tell, and there was drama 
in the telling. 


On the second day of the tournament, 
an unheralded Gray rooster from Hood 
County, Texas, put in an individual per- 
formance which established cocking: his- 
tory and will provide a topic for fanciers 
for years to come. Pitted against him in 
the 5:02-pound weight was a Roundhez id- 
Mug cross, dark oe plumage, with black 
feet and black eyes and even a dark pig- 
mentation of comb and wattles. There 
seemed little to choose between them as 
they ruffled their hackles for battle. 

The two aces came together in the 
center of the pit, steel-clad feet working 
like pistons. In action too fast for the eye 
to follow, they parried and struck, striv- 
ing for advantage—a billhold from which 
to unleash a death-dealing shuffle, or 
a flank position from which to single- 
stroke a smash with sufficient power to 
drive spurs deep enough to bring the 
end, or a shar pshoote er’s bull’ s-eye 
through the head. It couldn’t last long. Tt 
didn’t. In thirty seconds, the Roundhead 
was carried out by the tail, its neck 
broken. The Texas rooster was unhurt. 

The Gray’s handler rebanded the bird 
so that, if he so desired, he might show 
him in another fight. An hour later, this 
gladiator was brought back to do battle 
in the 5:04 weight. ‘Opposing him in this 
heavier class was a Yankee Clipper, but. 
undaunted by his foe’s aristocratic pedi- 
gree, the Hood County Gray charged 
with fury. Even higher ‘than in his first 
fight he soared, but. the Clipper squatted 
to the clay floor and the Texas rooster 
failed to touch him. Almost before it 
alighted, the Gray wheeled and was again 
in position to attack, but the Clipper too 
had wheeled and with hackles erect like 
a shield, now faced its enemy with calm 
and deadly confidence. For a moment 
they eyed each other, neither advancing 
nor retreating, each seeming to appraise 
the other as an opponent worthy of his 


steel. Then, seeing a split-second open- 
ing, the Clipper struck. Its gaff pierced 


the wing of the Gray. 

“Pit your cocks!” 

At the referee’s command, both han- 
dlers rushed forward to separate the 
birds. The Texas pitter withdrew the 
Clipper’s spur from the Gray’s wing. In 
the fifteen-second interval allowed be- 
tween pittings, he stopped the bleeding 
with dirt from the pit floor. He stroked 
the Gray’s back and massaged its thighs. 
Then the handlers were ordered to re- 
lease their birds to renew the duel. 


For several pittings, it was nip and 
tuck. These were aces and luck might 
decide the issue. In the fifth pitting, for- 
tune favored the Gray when the Clipper 
was momentarily off balance. This was 
enough for the Hood County champion, 
which seized a billhold on the Clipper’s 
neck and delivered a savage blow under 
the wing. ‘The referee called for another 
pitting, but the Clipper was dead. 

Few lovers of game fowl would con- 
sider fighting a cock three times in one 
day, as it is obviously unfair to the 
chicken. Theoretically, the first time it 
is called upon to fight to the death it has 
no better than an even chance to survive, 
and this chance decreases with each suc- 
ceeding duel, as however speedy may be 
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its victory, a winner is almost certain to 
suffer wounds which will detract from 
the speed, strength and stamina required 
to subdue another foe. Thus, the odds 
against any fowl winning three battles 
in a row are about 1090 to |. ; 
But this Hood County Gray was no 
ordinary gamecock, nor was this an ordi- 
nary cockfight. This superfowl had slain 
two other gamecocks, each in a matter of 
minutes, and had emerged practically 
unscathed. After a long debate in the 


cock house, it was decided to try a third 
fight. 

This duello was the longest and least 
thrilling of the three. The Gray’s oppo- 
Brown-Red Tassell, 
but slower than 


nent was now a 
strong, tough, game, 
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You might fish the reefs of central California 
for years, catching your quota of abalone 
and rockfish, yet never become aware of a 
very unglamorous sea critter who lurks under 
the rocks. This is because the octopus—or 
devilfish as he is called along the Coast— 
is inclined to mind his own business. How- 
ever, if you go in for gaffing cels, sooner or 
later you'll tie into one of the things ... and 
you'll remember. 

The first time I tangled with a devilfish, 
the Coast Guard had to come to my rescue in 
the person of Admiral Sigval B. Johnson. Sig 
and I were after eels, using ‘barbed gaffs 
about 6 feet long with which we were prob- 
ing under sea-worn crevices. 

My gaff was up to the hilt under a ledge 
when I connected with something that re- 
acted like a rubber tire with truck attached. 
Whatever I had began to move—slowly and 
powerfully—away from me. 

Bracing my feet against the slippery rocks, 
I pulled until the barb tore free. I probed, 
set the gaff and tried it again. This time the 
hook held, but the thing refused to budge. 
When I finally yelled for help, Sig came run- 
ning and set his gaff, too, and we hauled 
away for more than twenty minutes. Inch 
by inch, the octopus gave up the struggle. 

He was an ugly brute. 

Since that day, I’ve caught scores of devil- 
fish ranging in weight up to 60 pounds, and 
with tentacles 5 feet long. An octopus this 
size could, conceivably, anchor himself to a 
submerged rock and still have enough arms 
left to keep you underwater until you ran 
out of oxygen—except for two reasons. 

The first is that the octopus most common 
along the north-Pacific shoreline has a rather 
retiring disposition and positively no eager- 
ness to engage in mortal combat with man. 
The second is that you don't dive for octopus. 
The accepted method is to wade around at 
low tide in water not much more than waist- 
deep and probe the reef holes. When you 
locate a devilfish, annoying him with the 
hook will inspire him to seek more tranquil 
quarters and, usually, he'll come streaking 
out backward like a rocket. 

The octopus has a flap in his head through 
which he inhales sea water. When he wants 
to move, he simply closes his flap and ejects 
the water through a nozzle, speedily jet- 
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propelling himself off in a cloud of brown 
ink. If he wants to go forward, however, 
he has to crawl. 

You need a quick eye when he shoots out 
from under his ledge, as he can change color 
to blend with his surroundings. But, if you’re 
fast, you can hook him and, with nothing 
to fasten his suction disks to, he doesn’t offer 
any more resistance than the average gaffed 
fish. You just toss him onto the reef. 

The Italian method of subduing him is to 
turn his head inside out. Simply slip your 
hand through the flap in his head and re- 
verse him. After this, he quiets down nicely, 

Of course, the octopus does some fancy 
footwork in the course of this maneuver and 
his isn’t exactly a warming embrace, either. 
3ut you'll get used to it. And, don’t worry 
about the suction cups which stud his ten- 
tacles—they do cause red spots on your skin 
and even draw a little blood, but “octopus 
poison” is just another fable. 


Why bother with the critters? For a fish 
dinner, of course. There's nothing more de- 
lectable than a stewed, sautéed or fried 
devilfish. It has a flavor that lies some- 
where in between lobster and scallop. 

Preparing octopus for the table needs some 
know-how. All the experts agree that the 
initial step in fixing it is most important. 
First, skin the octopus, removing the suction 
cups. Slice up and pound with a mallet to 
break down the rvuscular tissue, This tender- 
izes the octopus so that it can be cooked in 
any manner desired. 

Tony Romeo, of the Romeo Fish Com- 
pany, substitutes octopus fer beef in his 
spaghetti sauce. Pia Nerli, chef at Nerli’s 
Place in Princeton, dusts her octopus with 
flour, dips it in egg batter and then fries it 
quickly in deep fat. 

They also make an octopus chowder by 
putting the pounded slices through a meat 
grinder and then proceeding as with clam or 
any other sea-food chowder. 

Folks swear by the effectiveness of devil- 
fish chowder as a hangover cure; and they 
add that octopus—no matter how you cook 
it—is wonderful for what ails a man. True 
or not, the octopus has a local reputation 
in this respect that the oyster enjoys na- 
tionally.—Fred Lane 
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either the Roundhead or the Clipper. 
Methodically, ploddingly, the fighters 
slugged each other with their pointed 
weapons, taking a blow to give one, for 
a solid hour, until it seemed both had 
absorbed enough punishment to kill a 
thousand chickens. Bloody and spent, 
neither retained sufficient strength to 
strike a killing blow. 

In gameness, there was nothing to 
choose between them. Long before the 
end, it was apparent neither would quit, 
both would “claim,” would “break the 
count”—cocking terms meaning to show 
fight—as mechanically as the ticking of a 
clock. But as the fight progressed inter- 
minably, the Gray appeared to gain 
strength as the Tassell lost it. In this 
never-to-be-forgotten display of stamina, 
the thrice-fought fowl gained its second 
wind and the unconscious Tassell was 
finally counted out after an hour, 


On the last day of the tournament, 
many of the cockers were more exhausted 
than the fowl which had waged war. 
From twenty cock houses surrounding 
the main building, the short, sharp 
clarion crows of the gladiators could still 
be heard challenging the world to further 
battle, but the voices of humans had 
grown hoarse from shouting, and more 
than a few looked as though they, too, 
should be taken to the drag pit. 

Write-Your-Own Ticket Georgie, from 
the coal regions, with his betting partner 
from Ohio, had dropped forty Gs, and 
the losses of several other plungers ran 
into five figures. 

Intermission was called and an official 
made a brief address asking for a contri- 
bution for the March of Dimes. Georgie 
peeled a double sawbuck from his now 
slender roll and tossed it into the pit. It 
was followed by a rain of bills from all 
angles, which were raked together like 
leaves from a locust tree. D. Henry 
Wortham, the club secretary, then auc- 
tioned off a handsome cocktail tray, bear- 
ing a painting of a Cooke Perfection 
Gray fighting cock, trimmed and heeled 
for battle, and the proceeds were added 
to the collection. 

This International Cocking Tourna- 
ment ended in a three-way division of 
the purse. Contestants from North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and ‘Texas each won eleven 
fights and lost four. The losing game- 
cocks were killed, cleaned and plucked 
on the grounds and donated to the local 
hospitals, where they became soup. And 
the winners were taken in their precision- 
made, individual carrying cases by train, 
by trailer and by plane, back to their 
harems, where they will live the life of 
Reilly for perhaps another year, when 
they may be again called to war. 

With the exception of Germany and 
Russia, where cockfighting has never 
been known, the sport continues to flour- 
ish to a greater or lesser extent in every 
other country on earth. But those who 
know declare that none are such terrific 
fighters or so game as the gamecocks bred 
in America—the descendants of the Irish 
Grays, the Lord Derbies and the White- 
hackles which quickened the pulses of 
Washington, Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln and other great 
Americans by their absolute refusal to 
accept defeat.—Edward Jerome Vogeler 


How To Serve a Paper 


[Continued from page 45} 


manage to get one hand into my pocket 
and shove the paper at him.” 

Dixie looked at the subpoena, an order 
to appear in supplementary proceedings 
in connection with a judgment that had 
been entered against him. He stared 
moodily at Maxie. Then he dug his hand 
in his pocket and came up with a roll of 
bills which he handed to the bodyguard. 
He told him to settle with the lawyer. 
Having Maxie on his trail gave him the 
creeps. 

Maxie has handed papers to several 
gangsters in the course of his career. He 
prefers not to talk about them, not even 
the dead ones. 

Alt served a lot of them in jail, too,” he 
says. “Dispossess, and other papers. ‘They 
mostly all pulled the same corny gag, 
sending out word from the cell that they 
weren't in. That didn’t stop me though.” 


Most of the papers that Maxie serves 
are summonses and subpoenas. Contrary 
to popular belief, they are not the same. 
It has been his experience that the 
average citizen is appallingly misin- 
formed regarding the technicalities sur- 
rounding them. 

“Like you serve a paper on a wise guy 
on the Fourth of July or Washington’s 
Birthday when you catch him at home. 
Generally he laughs and says the service 
isn’t good on a legal holiday. It’s good all 
right. You can serve him on any day of 
the year except a Sunday. 

“Or like fellows who you think would 
know better,” he adds. “Even the late 
Charlie Schwab, when I handed him a 
subpoena and fifty cents, said it wasn’t 
legal because I didn’t give him two bucks. 
I told him he’d better look up the law.” 

A legal action is started by serving a 
summons upon the defendant, the per- 
son who is being sued. He can then 
answer and contest the action. If he 
doesn’t, judgment by default may be 
taken against him. He doesn’t get any 
money with a summons. 

“He’s foolish to try to evade service of 
a summons,” Maxie points out. “The 
most he can hope to gain is a slight delay, 
since an order may be obtained from a 
court permitting service by fastening a 
copy of the paper to the defendant's door 
and mailing him an additional copy. 
This is usually as good as personal sery- 
ice.” 

The purpose of a subpoena is to get a 
person into a court or some other place 
to testify. This paper, unlike a summons, 
must actually be handed to a person to 
be legal. If a subpoena in supplementary 
proceedings is served upon a_ person 
against whom a judgment has been 
entered, he is required to appear to testify 
concerning his assets. If a subpoena is 
served upon any other person, it requires 
his appearance as a witness in an action or 
proceeding. In this connection, a witness 
is entitled to a fee of 50 cents, plus 8 
cents a mile if he lives more than three 
miles from the place where he has to 
testify. 

There is also a subpoena duces tecum, 


or “bring along with you,” as Maxie calls 
it. This requires witnesses to bring along 
books and documents that are specified 
in the subpoena. Since this may mean a 
little more difficulty in traveling, a fee 
of $1 is provided. 

Maxie also carries a line of other kinds 
of legal papers for his numerous cus- 
tomers, such as dispossesses which may 
be tacked to the front door if he can’t 
serve them personally, Then there is the 
citation which usually concerns will 
matters in the surrogate’s court. 

There are also court orders in which a 
person is required by a court to do a 
particular thing. For example, he may 
be directed under threat of contempt to 
pay alimony, enjoined from a course ol 
conduct which he is following, required 
to release a person whom he is confining, 
or some such act. In cases of this sort, he 
must be personally served with the order 
requiring the act. 

In serving most papers, Maxie is al- 
lowed a server’s fee of $1.50 by the court. 
In “tough serves,” in which he excels, his 
lawyer clients may give him [ees of $5 or 
$10. 

Being a busy man, Maxie usually 
barges right in and uses the surprise 
technique. This is a method which he 
takes trouble to avoid in the case of prize 
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fighters. Understandably, he shows them 
a great deal of consideration. 

“They're liable to have a violent re- 
action,” he explains. “Also they punch 
so fast I can’t duck in time. So when I 
serve one a paper, I tell him what it's all 
about first and explain that I’m only 
doing my job.” 

These amenities have worked out well 
enough, except in the case of the heavy- 
weight Jack Johnson, whom Maxie 
served in Harlem. 

“What you might call a double risk,” 
he says. “Harlem is a tough place to serve 

paper. I think some of the guys just 
Wait to get them and then mug the server. 
I was robbed up there four times.” 

Maxie didn’t get a chance to go into 
his pacifying routine with Jack Johnson, 
who sicked a bulldog on him. He was 
wearing a new suit and his pants looked 
like a hairnet afterward. 

He has taken some of his severest pun- 
ishment from women whose actions, he 
says, are unpredictable after he has 
served a paper. Not long ago he had a 
dispossess to serve upon a girl who lived 
in the West Seventies. Her landlord sus- 
pected that her virtue didn’t measure up 
to the esteem in which he held the 
premises. 


When Maxie arrived, the girl was en- 
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tertaining a boy friend who had a deep 
dark suspicion that he was another boy 
friend. But when Maxie handed her the 
peo the situation cleared rapidly. The 

oy friend grabbed Maxie and held him, 
whereupon the girl hit him in the solar 
plexus. 

“Hold him for just one more, Alec!” 
she begged. “You know how hard it is 
to get another apartment!” 

Equally intent on mayhem was a Park 
Avenue socialite who had bills of long 
standing in Fifth Avenue shops. One of 
them sued, and Maxie was given the 
paper to serve. 


Knowing that she was elusive, he 
pulled the old package trick—one of his 
favorites. He took a small wrapped box, 
guilefully done up with sealing wax, and 
went to her apartment. He told the maid 
that the personal signature of her mis- 
tress was required. After considerable 
sparring, her curiosity won and she came 
to the door. 

“She's young and pretty and although 
her manners are snooty, she looks harm- 
less,” said Maxie. “That's why I’m not 
prepared for what follows when she 
reaches for the box and I hand her the 
paper instead, 

“When I do, she swears just once and 
slaps out at me. I ducked, and she used 
her feet. She’s wearing spike-heel shoes 
and they hurt. She must have been a 
dancer the way she could kick. I got out 
of there fast.” 

Maxie is a reasonable man and can 


understand such outbreaks of tempera- 
ment. He has no strong feelings about 
anyone with the possible exception of 
Paul Gallico who, he says, either wrote 
or remarked that process servers are rats. 

“And him a fellow alumnus of P.S. 
Seventy!” says Maxie indignantly. 

Maxie spent eight years at P.S. 70, 
which is on 75th Street in New York city. 
After he was graduated, he spent another 
year at the High School of Commerce and 
then went to work briefly for Max 
Schling, the florist. He then worked a 
few years for the Aeolian Piano Company 
where he met a lot of celebrities and, 
among other things, learned to tune 
pianos. 

This experience proved extremely val- 
uable. It later enabled him to serve wily 
paper dodgers like Florenz Ziegfeld. 
Maxie, disguised as a piano tuner, a 
florist’s messenger or a song writer, suc- 
ceeded in serving him on various occa- 
sions. 

In 1927 he left Aeolian for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was there but a short while 
when a process server friend of his offered 
him $3 to serve a particularly difficult 
paper. 

“Alimony dodger,” he relates. “They're 
among my best customers. This feller was 
in a Broadway hotel. He wouldn’t open 
the door. I went up to the roof, came 
down the fire escape, walked a ledge and 
went in to serve him through an open 
window. It was easy. 

“I was like a guy in the Army then. 
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You know, they give him a gun and he’s 
in business for himself. So I went to work 
for myself, serving papers.” . 

Maxie has been hard at it ever since. 
He has a nice three-room apartment in 
the West Bronx and a cute wife named 
Sheila whom he married in 1933. As may 
be supposed, he has virtually no home 
life. Sheila continually worries whether 
Maxie will come home all in one piece. 
And when. 

In the course of a single day he has 
served a paper upon a welder on the 
steelwork of a building fifteen stories 
above the ground, a man who knocked 
him over in the ferry slip while trying to 
make a dash for New Jersey, a couple on 
their honeymoon in a Fifth Avenue hotel 
room which he entered with a “tele- 
gram,” a truculent mechanic in an East 
Harlem garage and a drug addict in a 
house on Riverside Drive. 

The addict placed the paper on his 
kitchen table and drove a carving knife 
into it. Then he looked indecisively at 
Maxie, who did some fast talking as he 
backed out of the apartment. 

Maxie, if need be and given the op- 
portunity, can be persuasive. He has 
talked his way out of many such situa- 
tions. On one occasion he tried to serve 
a paper upon a cop in a station house 
and found himself in a cell, where the 
cop threatened to hold him until he tore 
up the subpoena. Maxie got out and left 
the cop shaken by quoting the penalty for 
holding a person for ransom. 

On another day he had a paper to 
serve upon a lion tamer in a circus. The 
servee said he was going to stay put 
among his lions and if Maxie wanted 
him, he could come on in. 

Calling this bluff, Maxie fumbled with 
the door of the cage. A lion strolled over 
and breathed upon him expectantly. 
Slightly pale, he continued to unlatch 
the door. At this point the tamer hurried 
over, reached between the bars and 
grabbed the paper. He had turned paler 
than the process server. 


Maxie has been picked up by cops 
more times than he can remember. Folks 
who have seen him loitering in their 
neighborhoods at all hours, doggedly 
waiting to serve a paper, have notified 
the police that he is a suspicious charac- 
ter, a potential burglar, a would-be kid- 
naper. He has had similar encounters 
with numerous hotel detectives. 

Until the demise of vaudeville, Maxie 
was one of its most ardent patrons. As 
such he still has a weak spot for all 
~theatrical people and tries not to hand 
them a paper during a performance if 
he can catch them elsewhere. 

Once he waited outside a night club 
for the late Texas Guinan with a paper. 
She spotted him as her car pulled up to 
the curb. It was a bitterly cold night and 
he had been waiting for a long time. She 
remained in the car, comfortably look- 
ing out at him. He tried to get in but 
couldn’t. It was an armored car that had 
been given to her by Larry Fay. When 
she finally did come out, she took the 
paper and invited Maxie into her night 
club to thaw out. 

Jackie Osterman, the fastest of all ad 
libbers, dodged service so adroitly that 


Maxie finally served him on the floor 
while he was em-ceeing. Without turning 
a hair, Jackie introduced him to the 
audience. 

“And now Maxie will pass among 
you,” he added. “Please don’t take a 
paper from him unless your name is on 
it 


The only time he ever got rattled was 
when he went to the Casa Manana to 
serve Fritzi Schieff. For some reason which 
he cannot fathom to this day, he gave 
the paper to Irene Bordoni instead. 

She looked at it and waved it gaily 
before she handed it back to Maxie. Wit- 
nessing the incident, Fritzi had a pre- 
monition. She carried her weight with 
surprising speed toward the revolving 
door. Maxie was right behind her. In the 
door she stopped abruptly. 

It was a neat demonstration of the 
irresistible force meeting the immovable 
object. It was an impasse which could be 
solved only by the emergency squad or 
Maxie’s persuasive tongue. The latter 
finally won. Fritzi released the struggling 
Maxie and accepted the paper. 


Unable to serve a radio crooner any- 
where else, Maxie recently gave him a 
paper in front of a mike in the broadcast- 
ing studio where he was singing. After 
the program, the crooner waylaid Maxie 
and took a sock at him. The blow, he was 
careful to explain, was not because of re- 
ceiving a subpoena. 

“He claimed the cracking of the paper 
made it sound like his voice was crack- 
ing,” says Maxie. “The nerve of the 
feller, expecting us to use special squeak- 
proof paper!” 

There are servees who manage to avoid 
Maxie for a long period by fleeing from 
the state. If they do so permanently, they 
have him checkmated, but that is about 
the only way they can pull off the trick. 
Maxie has a long memory for names and 
faces. 

Some of them, mostly the playboys who 
feel they have to come to town, do so on 
Sundays when they can’t be served. 
Comes the witching hour, however, and 
they flee, for Maxie is on the prowl. He 
makes the rounds of the main stem, he 
haunts ‘the “alimony ferry” to New 
Jersey and he occasionally hangs around 
the George Washington Bridge or the 
vehicular tunnels looking. for customers. 

He has served several papers in the 
ferry slip and lost a couple of races to the 
boat. He can’t serve a paper on the way 
to New Jersey as he is then technically in 
Federal territory. 

Some alimony dodgers have tried to 
avoid Maxie by changing or concealing 
their identities and remaining in New 
York city. This almost never works for 
he’s both a bloodhound and a Sherlock 
Holmes when it comes to ferreting them 
out. Recently he set out to find a wealthy 
Englishman whose wife, an American 
girl, hadn’t been receiving her alimony. 
All that Maxie knew was that the man 
was in New York. He hadn’t the slightest 
clue as to where to find him or what he 
looked like. 

He began his search by sending enve- 
lopes containing blank sheets of paper 
and bearing his own return address to 
the man at New York’s best hotels. One 
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PHOTO FANS who take 35-mm Kodachrome transparencies and exhibit them in a 
projector can avoid the annoyance of getting the slides upside down or backwards 
in the projector’s slide holder by marking a small dot on each one in the upper right- 
hand corner of the frame with luminous paint. This method is superior to the usual 
one of a black India ink dot, which cannot easily be seen in the semi-darkness of the 
projection room.—A. M. Chase, San Mateo, Calif. 


TF YOU use a drip-type coffee maker you’ve probably had 
trouble with the top section that holds the coffee, rolling 
around when you lay it down and spilling out grounds, or per- 
= haps getting away from you entirely and depositing a fine mess 
on the floor. Such antics can be eliminated permanently by 
attaching a small wooden rack, as illustrated, to the inside of 
a sink cupboard door near the top. The rack has a hole drilled 
in it, slightly larger than the pipe on the coffee holder. Open the 
cupboard: door, stick the coffee holder upright in the hole and 
pour in the coffee. Then lift it out and place it on the bottom 
section of the coffee maker. No fuss, no mess, no spilled coffee. 


To GIVE your dog the health benefit of a really dry, draft-proof dog house, line 
floor and walls of the kennel with aluminum foil. Then tack beaver board, Masonite 
or Celotex over the foil. This can be done in either an old house or a new one under 
construction. The foil will also help to keep the interior warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 


A HUMIDOR that will keep cigars fresh without the 
necessity of a dampened sponge or cloth under the lid can 
be made from a 10-cent clay flower pot. As the pot is 
tapered, a plywood disc with the edges bevelled will make 


a tight-fitting lid. Fasten a wooden drawer knob in the 


center for a handle. Plug the hole in the bottom of the pot 
with another wooden disc, and the humidor is ready. 
Before placing the cigars in it, soak the pot in water for 
a few minutes. The clay, being absorbent, will hold moisture 
for several days and keep just the right amount of humidity 
inside. When it starts to dry out, simply re-immerse it. 


ONE Way to keep small objects, such as wrist watches, 
pencils, matches or ammunition high and dry on 
camping or fishing trips is to take along a supply of 
medium-sized toy balloons. Stretch the mouth of the 
balloon, insert the object to be kept dry, then tie a knot 
in the air vent, as you would after inflating the balloon. 
Carry these in your pockets or knapsack. Feeling the 
outside of the rubber will tell you what each balloon 
contains, in case you forget. 


A CAR DOOR that has sprung out of line may be easily fixed in a few minutes 
without a repair bill or tools. A block of wood 34” by 114” and long enough to fit 
between the hinges does the trick. Insert the block flat against the door jamb, push 
lightly and repeatedly on the door and check after each push to seé if it has sprung 


back far enough. Be sure the block of wood is long enough to permit equal stress - 


on both hinges while you are springing it back.—Lester Burke, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 
Twists, True, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 


promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


by one they came back—all except the 
one addressed to the Plaza. He went to a 
five-and-ten-cent store and bought the 
reddest envelope he could find. He 
mailed this to the man at the hotel. 

Early the next morning he stationed 
himself in the lobby near the mail desk. 
After the mail was sorted, he saw the red 
letter being placed in one of the boxes. 

“It stood out like a sore thumb,” he 
says. “I spotted the room number right 
away. I was just going to call on the feller 
when he came down for his mail. He got 
the paper, too.” 

Maxie uses disguises only in cases of 
absolute necessity. Like the package and 
other tricks used in difficult serves, a dis- 
guise, he says, adds to the servee’s irrita- 
tion. Nevertheless, he has had to resort 
to several disguises in his hectic career. 


He has served a good many papers in 
the garment district around Seventh 
Avenue and found them miniature for- 
tresses with switchboard-receptionists on 
guard in cubbyholes behind locked front 
doors. At first he managed to pass them 
by posing as a visiting out-of-town buyer. 

After a while his face became so fa- 
miliar that he disguised himself as a fur 
coat or a $12.98 dress hiding in a wheeled 
dress rack. He makes his entrance via the 
freight door and shipping room, wheeled 
by a boy who gets half a dollar for the 
chore. 

Maxie’s top disguise, however, was that 
ofa fond parent a few months ago. In this 
episode he set out to serve a subpoena 
upon a much-sued Fifth Avenue dowager 
who has been in and out of court several 
times. Her defense was almost impreg- 
nable. A server couldn’t get into the 
apartment house and she never entered 
her car until the doorman, a former cop, 
gave her chauffeur the all-clear signal. 

After surveying the situation discreetly, 
Maxie decided that her Achilles’ heel 
was children. He observed from a dis- 
tance that she occasionally stopped to pat 
a passing moppet on the head. 

Maxie enlisted the aid of a cute tow- 
headed midget he has known since vaude- 
ville days. The midget had a kid’s outfit 
in his wardrobe. He took a stroll past the 
apartment one fine afternoon about 2 
p-m., when the woman usually went for 
a ride. Maxie made like a proud pappa. 

“The timing was fine but the midget 
was a little nervous,” he relates. “First 
thing you know, the dame comes out of 
the house and makes right for me and 
gives me the devil. Then I see why. The 
midget has lighted a cigar. She didn’t 
catch on he’s a grown man even after I 
slipped her the paper.” 

Maxie admits that he has a lot of nerve 
and says it’s one of the most important 
assets in his business. He also admits that 
in the matter of nerve he occasionally 
meets his match. 

Just the other day he served a paper 
to a man whose last name was unknown, 
although he had been identified. The 
paper was issued in the name of “John 
Fictitious.” When Maxie gave him the 
paper, he tried to hand it back. 

“This is for Johnny,” he said glibly. 
“Y'm his twin brother, Tommy Ficti- 
tious!” 

—Allan Gould and Emile C. Schurmacher 


Most Elephants Are Respect- 
able People 


[Continued from page 26] : 


trumpeting snort and turned back toward 
the forest. We hgard the din as the herd 
by-passed the village. But the natives still | 
kept their vigil behind the lighted fires.” 
I asked what “they were waiting for. 
“They are waiting for the drunken 
one,” an interpreter told me. 
I wondered whether I had heard cor- 
rectly. “You mean a drunken elephant?” 
“Yes, bwana,” he said, as though it 
were nothing out of the ordinary. * “They 
know this herd. He is always with them.” 
At that moment, natives across the 
village gave a shout. From another direc- 
tion a lone elephant came crashing out 
into the clearing. He was a huge old beast 
that must have stood eleven feet at the 
shoulder and his tusks were well over 
100 pounds a side. He trumpeted a chal- 
lenge and charged with a curious sham- 
bling gait between two fires and into the 
village. 


The women in his path fled scream- 
ing. One native, armed with a spear, 
bravely stood his guard and attempted to 
turn the charge. The elephant trumpeted 
again and headed straight for him. He 
threw his spear, which missed its mark, 
then fled headlong, narrowly escaping the 
monster’s menacing trunk. 

I was unarmed and so | kept an eye on 
a near-by large tree, in case he should 
turn in my direction. 

But paying no further attention to his 
human adversaries, the elephant headed 
straight for the village granary. Demol- 
ishing the roof of the hut with one swipe 
of his mammoth trunk, he plunged into 
the nearest basket of grain and began to 
gorge himself. 

The natives ran about in dismay. Sev- 
eral spears were hurled but only one 
found its mark in the tough hide of the 
animal’s shoulder. He shook it out with 
a contemptuous twist of his head and 
went on eating. At last one native, braver 
than the rest, seized a long torch and 
ignited it. He came at the elephant on a 
dead run, holding the torch at arm’s 
length in front of him. 

Risking disembowelment from the 
animal’s great tusks, he held the flaming 
torch directly in the animal’s face. The 
elephant flung up its sensitive trunk with 
a bellow, turned away and started off 
on a half trot. Other natives, gathering 
courage, came up behind yelling and 
beating drums. One managed to embed 
a spear in the animal’s rump. Finally 
they drove the elephant ahead of them 
and out of the village. We heard him 
crashing through the forest to rejoin the 
herd. 

I questioned the chief about this 
strange elephant and was told that it 
had been making similar’ forays every 
few wecks. 

“He is drunk,” the chief repeated 
solemnly. “He comes to other villages 
this way. Drink gives false courage.” 

He went on to say that he had already 
notified the local game ranger, who had 


promised to come over and shoot the 
troublesome monster for them. 

Four days later the game ranger ar- 
rived. Natives who had kept the herd in 
sight reported that it was about three 
miles upstream. The ranger with his 
native tracker followed a game trail along 
the river’s edge. He returned the follow- 
ing day to announce that the marauder 
was dead. 

“The natives were right,” he said. 
“That elephant was drunk. He was so 
staggering drunk when I caught up with 
him that ‘he just stood there ‘and let me 
finish him off with a brain shot.” 

The ranger had cut open the stomach. 
Whereas an elephant’s diet usually con- 
sists of dozens of plants, leaves and roots, 
this one’s stomach had contained almost 
pure millet, hundreds of pounds of it in 
different stages of fermentation. 

“Why, he stank like a brewery,’ 
ranger said. 

Alter this experience I made inquiries 
among natives elsewhere in Central 
Africa and learned that elephant drunk- 
enness was known to many of them. 
Mostly they attributed it to the eating of 
grain, and one native spoke of a regular 
barroom brawl he had watched between 
two besotted males. Natives in Tangany- 
ika said that elephants also became drunk 
from eating the fruit of the wmganu 
tree and confirmed that certain elephants 
simply “got the habit.” 

The normal African elephant, how- 
ever, leads a life of Victorian propriety, 
and this is perhaps one of the things that 
makes him seem so nearly human. A herd 
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of elephants is simply a collection of 
family groups. In herds which have been 
corralled, it has been noticed that these 
groups, of from three to about ten ele- 
phants, stand apart from other groups. 
The individuals in a group bear marked 
similarities to each other, as in the color 
of the eyes or the curye of the forehead 
or back. 

Within the family group there appears 
to be much affection and interdepend- 
ence. If in his search for succulent roots 
a tree is too big for the male to cope 
with, the female will sometimes come to 
his aid and they will uproot it together. 
In marshy g ground I have seen the male 
dig for water (using his tusks and his 
feet) and then permit the female to 
drink first. 

I recently watched a herd of elephants 
grazing on a tree-dotted hillside. I was 
across a stream from them and they had 
not yet got my wind. Elephants when un- 
molested give the appearance of having 
a wonderful time, and this herd was no 
exception. I noticed one family in par- 
ticular—a young male and female with 
three calves which stood about three, 
four and five feet respectively. The 
mother and father were browsing among 
the trees, now and again ripping off 
leaves and stuffing them into their 
mouths. Two of the young ones were 
imitating them, trying to rear up and 
reach the same branches with their 
trunks. 

Meanwhile the youngest one was try- 
ing to suckle its mother. A female ele- 
phant has her bosoms between her front 
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legs, and as the mother tried to reach 
branches she was forever being inter- 
fered with by the baby. At last she drove 
him off with a reproving slap of her 
trunk. He ran away squealing and found 
a low tree farther down the hillside, 
from which he clumsily tried to eat some 
leaves. 

Suddenly a vagary of the wind brought 
my scent across the stream. The effect on 
the herd was electric. Half a dozen of 
them caught the scent at once, and for 
an instant they stood stock-still, trunks 
in the air. 


Thena big bull trumpeted shrilly. In 
the family I had been watching, the bull 
started up the slope, then paused to wait 
for his spouse. She, meanwhile, had sent 
the two oldest calves scuttling up the hill 
by smacking them smartly across their 
rears. But she couldn’t find the baby. She 
ran in a great panic from one group to 
another and found that it was not among 
them. 

At last she spied the baby down- 
hill beside his low tree. All her annoy- 
ance with it was forgotten as she rushed 
down, giving the curious poo-poo-poo 
call of warning, skidded around behind 
the baby, gave it a prodigious belt with 
her trunk, and sent it scurrying uphill 
and out of danger. 

Many authorities (including Darwin) 
have said that elephants fall in love. As 
with humans, female elephants are inter- 
ested in sex all the time; they do not have 
periods of heat as do most female ani- 
mals. With elephants, it is the male that 
comes into heat—his well-known musth 
period when nothing short of heavy 
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chains can keep him away from the 
female. 

In these periods, if he does not have a 
chosen mate, he gives the herd the once- 
over, picks out a currently unattached 
female or brawls with another male over 
one that is already spoken for. But once 
he settles on a mate, he ceases to be 
interested in other females. The copula- 
tion, a lengthy and altogether awe-inspir- 
ing procedure, takes place. During the 
period of gestation (estimated to be about 
eighteen months for a female calf and 
twenty-two months for a male) he remains 
with his spouse. When the infant ele- 
phant is born, the male does not pay any 
particular attention to it but is very solici- 
tous of the mother and ready to protect 
her in any emergency. 

There seems little doubt that the 
elephant is the most intelligent of the 
big-game animals. For one thing, he 
seems to realize most keenly that his 
greatest natural enemy is man. 

I was camped last year on a gently 
sloping hilltop in the Masai Reserve of 
southern Kenya. All day long, antelope, 
wildebeest and zebra grazed over the 
slopes, approaching as near as fifty feet 
to our camp, and it was almost too easy to 
pick out our dinner and shoot it. To the 
death of one of their number, the rest of 
the herd would pay not the slightest at- 
tention. We were camped there for 
nearly two weeks and they continued to 
graze around us. 

Lions, too, do not show a proper re- 
spect for a man with a rifle, and one of 
the most foolhardy of all animals is the 
rhinoceros, which never seems to learn 
caution, 


“Could I borrow the elevator tonight, Pop? I’ve got a date.” 


Elephants are much smarter. They 
were quick to understand about the 
white man and his rifle, and when an 
elephant is aware of a white man’s pres- 
ence, his instant reaction is flight. Only 
in rare cases will an elephant charge un- 
less provoked. 

There is much evidence that the ele- 
phant distinguishes between white men 
and natives. I have often seen elephants 
foraging placidly at the*very edge of a 
native village. As soon as they caught my 
scent, they would trumpet wildly and 
run away. 

Another example of the elephant’s in- 
telligence is that he will avoid for months 
or even years a place where another ele- 
phant has been killed. This is the whole 
basis on which the British in East Africa 
have built their system of elephant con- 
trol in agricultural areas. When a planter 
reports a herd devastating his crops, he 
contacts the game warden, who sends a 
game ranger. The ranger shoots one 
animal and the corpse is permitted to 
remain on the plantation. The herd to 
which that elephant belonged will not 
return to that region for years, if ever. 
Other wandering herds will give the 
farm a wide berth as long as any odor 
remains. : 

It goes without saying that a large part 
of an elephant’s intelligence is his su- 
perior memory. Hundreds of anecdotes 
are told to prove that “an elephant never 
forgets.” Although many of these stories 
are embroidered with fiction, there are 
still dozens of proved instances where 
elephants have after many years rewarded 
a passing kindness with affection, or 
treachery with revenge. An elephant’s 
memory is probably just about as keen 
as it is popularly thought to be. 

The elephant has the added advantage 
over other animals of possessing one of 
the most superb pieces of sensory equip- 
ment that Nature ever devised. This 1s 
his wonderful trunk—which more than 
compensates for his rather poor eyesight 
and his indifferent hearing (in spite of 
the fact that his ears sometimes measure 
six feet long by four feet wide). 


The elephant uses his trunk almost 
constantly. It is first of all a hand. He 
can use it to pick up a tiny nut from the 
ground or to uproot a ten-inch tree. He 
can seize a small tree in his trunk and 
use it as a weapon. Or he can pick up a 
man with his trunk and virtually dash 
him to pieces on the ground. He uses 
his trunk to drink water; he also uses it 
as a cooling system with which to spray 
himself. 

In the elephant’s trunk is located per- 
haps the keenest sense of smell possessed 
by any African animal. By holding his 
trunk in the air he can scent the pres- 
ence of water or of a field of succulent 
grain at a distance of a mile or two. When 
sleeping, he often awakes drowsily and 
raises the end of his trunk in the air as a 
sort of sensory periscope, to keep himself 
informed about what is going on around 
him. When he is on the march through 
forest country, his trunk is moving con- 
stantly, guiding his course both by the 
senses of smell and of touch, pushing 
aside branches, scenting possible dangers 
ahead, testing the texture of the ground 


beneath his feet or the strength of fallen 
limbs across his path. 

But he uses his trunk chiefly to obtain 
food, and as anyone who has watched 
elephants knows, the elephant is the 
world’s greatest epicure. A full-grown 
male African elephant weighs up to five 
tons or so and consumes around 150 
pounds of food every day. This means 
that he has to spend a great part of his 
time eating. But in the Congo forests he 
has virtually unlimited quantities of food 
from which to choose. He is strictly a 
vegetarian and for his basic diet depends 
on the leaves of certain abundant trees 
and bushes. But it is the rare delicacies 
of the forest in which he delights. 

I have often watched elephants wan- 
dering through thick bush, their great 
trunks searching above and below them, 
choosing some leaves, trying others and 
rejecting them, carefully deciding be- 
tween one kind of berry and another, 
pulling up interesting-looking tufts of 
grass, shaking the dirt out against 
their knees and testing the greens for 
taste. 


Elephants love to dig up native plan- 
tations of peanuts and are equally fond 
of sugar cane. They dote on the succulent 
roots of young palm trees. They learn the 
seasons when mangoes, bananas and 
other fruits come ripe in various regions 
and travel for miles to be on hand. 

When food is abundant, a herd will 
remain in one region for weeks or even 
months. But in the dry season, they plan 
their meals more carefully. They will 
spend a few days eating the green food 
along a certain river bank. When this is 
finished, they'll trek at once to another 
good region they know. 

The distance they cover on_ these 
journeys is surprising. A herd that has 
been seen at sundown in a certain region 
will sometimes turn up fifty miles away 
the following morning. Elephants on 
migration actually walk at a speed of 
seven or eight miles an hour. They can 
keep up this pace practically indefinitely 
without stopping to rest. 

In spite of the elephant’s suitability to 
his environment and his sagacity in 
avoiding man, the number of African 
elephants has decreased considerably 
since early times. This is due in large 
part to the ivory trade. During the latter 
19th century more than 50,000 African 
elephants were massacred annually for 
their ivory, which was at that time more 
in demand than it is now. Recently the 
establishment of game reserves and the 
tightening of hunting licenses have 
stemmed the rate of destruction, and 
many people believe that the elephant 
population is on the increase once more. 
However, much illegal slaughter of ele- 
phants still takes place and there are 
flourishing black markets in ivory in 
many African cities. 

Against his relentless enemy, the ele- 
phant protects himself as best he can. 
When he is wounded or feels himself 
trapped, he can prove the most terrible 
of animal adversaries. With a tusk he 
can toss a man a dozen feet, or he can 
seize him in his trunk and beat his brains 
out against a tree. More than once, ele- 
phants have held men down with a crush- 
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Two former servicemen laugh rather bois- 
terously if anyone tries to tell them that 
America no longer is a place where an am- 
bitious individual can get ahead on a sound 
idea and some initiative. Armed with little 
more than the germ of a plan, the young 
veterans, both under 30, now have a busi- 
ness that rang a $3,000,000 tune on the 
cash registers in its first year of operation. 

Lloyd Rudd, formerly a second lieuten- 
ant, and Cy Melikian, formerly a corporal, 
decided that what this country needs is not 
a good nickel cigar but a good nickel cup 
of coffee, available at any time, So they are 
making push-button coffee machines in 
Philadelphia, their home and headquarters. 

They got the idea while stationed at 
Wright Field, Ohio, when their commanding 
officer ordered all coffee centers on the base 
closed except at meal times. Irritated at the 
shutdown, they got the idea of rigging up 
automatic coffee dispensers. 

Both were mechanical engineers. After 
getting their discharges, they rounded up 
odd parts from different machines and com- 
pleted their first push-button coffee dis- 
penser All the customer had to do was drop 
in a coin, press buttons for cream or sugar 
and a steaming cup of coffee, with wooden 
spoon, was sliding down to him. 

In May, 1947, they decided to incorporate. 
Making a door-to-door tour of Philadelphia 
business places, they found a dozen persons 
willing to risk a total of $75,000, One of their 
investors built a factory which he rents to 
the two veterans, who can turn out twenty 
machines a day, 

Rudd Melikian, Inc., now have more than 
800 machines installed and orders in for 
2,000 more. , 

In the agreement under which they sell 
each machine, at from $750 to $850, depend- 
ing on the number purchased, they retain 
the right to supply the liquid coffee, sugar, 
cream, spoon and cup, This gives them a 
steady income which will continue even if 
the day comes when the market no longer 
is able to absorb new coffee-giving machines. 

The two vets didn’t ever have to resort 
to a GI loan. Their initial expenses swal- 
lowed up their entire savings of $9,000. But 
one look at their present bank books makes 
them forget those first, speculative days. 


—C, J. Papara 


ing fore foot and torn them limb from 
limb with their trunks. More often they 
kill with their feet, literally stamping 
men into the ground. The bodies of un- 
fortunate elephant hunters have been 
found with virtually every bone broken. 

A curious habit of the elephant once 
he has killed a man is to “bury” him by 
piling brush on top of him. One can only 
surmise whether this is a sanitation meas- 
ure or whether it is the elephant’s su- 
preme gesture in finishing off his human 
rival. At any rate, the trait has been put 
to good use by hunters many times. When 
trapped by a vengeful elephant, they 
have lain perfectly still, feigning death. 
The elephant has covered them with 
branches and gone on, 

In spite of his struggle with man, the 
elephant leads a generally happy life. 
He is relatively free of the scourges that 
make men miserable—chronic illness and 
worry. Epidemics which periodically at- 
tack many African game species are vir- 
tually unknown among elephants. 

But elephants, like humans, are sub- 
ject to accidents and habitual annoy- 
ances. An elephant’s trunk sometimes 
becomes infested with large white mag- 
gots. Or again he runs afoul of red ants, 
which swarm inside his trunk and nearly 
drive him crazy. Several times I have 
seen elephants beating their trunks 
against trees, obviously in severe pain 
from ant bites in the sensitive internal 
membranes of the trunk. 

Natives frequently speak of seeing ele- 
phants with the tip of the trunk missing, 
and there has been much speculation as 
to how this happens. I believe the tips 
are bitten off. 

Elephants during courtship and at 
other times put their trunks into each 
other’s mouths as a gesture of affection, 
and it is quite possible that the trunk 
tip could be aGcidentally crushed between 
the other animal’s powerful teeth. It is 
even more likely that elephants, in put- 
ting their trunks into their own mouths 
with food, sometimes bite the tip off, 
just as humans severely bite their tongues. 
“Alice,” the famous African elephant in 
the London Zoo, was found one morning 
with nearly a foot of her trunk severed. 
Since she was alone in her cage, the only 
plausible answer is that she accidentally 
big it off. In Alice’s case, the wound 
healed perfectly and she regained almost 
complete use of her shortened trunk. 

Elephants’ lives are cut short by a va- 
riety of other accidents. Occasionally ele- 
phants during travel will break a leg in 
sliding down a steep riverbank. Or they 
will fall into narrow gullies or ravines 
from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. They occasionally sink into 
marshes or quicksand. They are also 
struck by lightning. 

A white hunter once told me of seeing 
an elephant with one normal tusk and 
one which was scorified and twisted about 
until it pointed backward. It was his 
theory that the trunk had been melted 
by lightning. 

Commander David E. Blunt, one of the 
most reliable authorities on elephants, 
reports coming upon five dead elephants 
lying virtually trunk to tail under a tree 
that had been split in two by lightning. 
The current must have passed through 


the entire herd, which was standing hud- 
dled under the tree for shelter. 

However, if an elephant can escape 
these minor hazards, he may live a long 
and contented life for 60 years or 
more. 

Novelists have popularized the notion 
that aged elephants make their way to 
some hidden valley, a sort of Old Peo- 
ple’s Home for Elephants, where they 
live out their final years and die. The 
basis for this theory, of course, is the find- 
ing of large deposits of elephant bones 
in certain locations. 

But the elephant cemetery idea is just 
a pleasant myth, Africa has been pretty 
well explored, and no present-day ele- 

hant cemeteries have been found with 
old clephants lying around awaiting 
death. 

However, great collections of elephant 
bones have been found in certain places, 
and these must be accounted for some- 
how. 


Sir William Gowers, ex-governor of 
Uganda and an eminent elephant au- 
thority, believes that elephant ceme- 
teries ‘are caused by Africa’s shifting, 
shallow rivers. He thinks that elephants 
in their migrations find a place where it 
is possible to walk across a river and, once 
they have found it safe, continue to at- 
tempt to cross there. And then the river 
bed shifts, a new channel is dug and the 
crossing is beyond the elephants’ depth. 
Under normal circumstances, the animals 
are good swimmers. But the weight of 
their ivory and their whole upper body 
is so great that if the water is turbulent 
as in a newly made channel, they are 
likely to get rolled over. Once on their 
backs they tend to’ be top-heavy and have 
difficulty in righting themselves. Thus 
they drown and are swept down river to 
the next bend. Since their dead bodies 
do not remain as a warning to other ele- 
phants at the crossing, dozens or hun- 
dreds of others may be swept down to be 
cast ashore at about the same place. Later 
the river shifts to another course—and 
there is an elephant graveyard. 

The most general theory, subscribed to 
by Commander Blunt, Captain Ey (G; 
Selous and many other experts, is simply 
that when elephants reach great age and 
can no longer moye about well, they nat- 
urally remain near water. In some cases 
the only water available turns out to be 
marshy ground, where the elephant re- 
mains, making short forays for food. As 
he grows weaker, he chooses to die of 
hunger rather than thirst and remains 
where he can suck water from the ground. 
Finally he hasn’t the strength to extricate 
himself from the pull of the mud and 
he dies there. 

I should like to add a theory of my 
own that may account for some of these 
collections of elephant bones. During the 
dry season I have seen herds driven in 
wild stampede before forest fires. I think 
it very likely that in the course of history 
many complete herds—or several herds 
at once—have found themselves encircled 
by fire and perished. 

All of this is a far cry from the Shangri- 
La for Aged Elephants envisioned by the 
more romantic writers. Elephants, like 
people, perish wherever death happens 
to take them.—Armand Denis 


Dr. Bug, Dr. Buzzard and the 
U.S.A. 


[Continued from page 33] 


“T’ve known it happen. Most generally 
they run away, but she’s too sick. Reckon 
T'll call up Ed McTeer.” 

Mr. McTeer was, and is, sheriff of 
Beaufort County. What the law could do 
in a case like Milly’s was unclear to me, 
as I said to my friend. 

“The law can’t do a thing. But Ed 
McTeer might. He knows more about 
such doings than any man in the Sea 
Islands.” 

By the time Milly’s employer got the 
busy sheriff on the wire, I had left. Mean- 
while, however, he had set forth for my 
enlightenment the workings of this par- 
ticular kind of spell. If the root existed 
at all outside the fevered imagination of 
the sick woman, it was obviously a bury- 
ing root that was responsible for her con- 
dition. This species must be prepared by 
a qualified root doctor and either in- 
humed near the victim’s house or secreted 
among her personal belongings. Unless 
it can be recovered, removed and cast 
into running water, the gravest results 
may be expected. 


Meeting my plantation friend on the 
streets of Beaufort, a month after my 
visit, I inquired after Millerma. Millerma 
was as good as new. She was back in the 
fields, earning her $3 plus per day. 

‘Did Mr. McTeer lift the spell?’ I 
asked. 

“No. But he told me how. 

“Tell me,” I suggested. 

It was quite simple. The employer had 
returned to Milly's cabin where, with 
due pomp and circumstance, he had dug 
up the baneful root before her gratified 
eyes. To throw it into Huspah Creek 
completed the counter-cunjur. Milly had 
thereupon risen from her deathbed and 
eaten a hearty dinner of side meat and 
collards. 

“But how did you know where to dig?” 
I asked. 

My friend winked. “I dug right under 
Milly’s window where I'd planted the 
root the night before while she was 
asleep, like Ed McTeer told me.” 

“Then there wasn’t actually any root 
doctor’s spell?” 

He scowled. “There may have been, at 
that. Doc Buzzard operates around here. 
Doc Bug, too. If I knew which, I’d take 
the skin off his hide.” 

All this came back to me now when I 
encountered Dr. Buzzard beside his 
gleaming car on Bay Street. So much 
prosperity roused my curiosity. Remem- 
bering, also, what my friend had said of 
Mr. McTeer, I went to see him. I found 
him in his private museum which any 
ethnologist might envy. The sheriff is a 
tall, athletic, middle-aged man of friendly 
habit and wide erudition in the mores of 
the region. Upon my inquiry he rum- 
maged along a shelf back of some ancient 
firearms and brought forth a vial from 
which he turned out just such a root as 
had laid low the susceptible Millerma. 


” 


This particular specimen was palmetto 
root, roughly cylindrical in shape, three 
inches long by a half inch in diameter. 
Magnolia, sparkleberry or wild azalea 
will serve as well. A red-flannel strip, ac- 
curately cut to fit, swathed it, bound on 
by a white string with intricate knots and 
crisscrossings. When fresh, so the sheriff 
said, it gave forth a faintly nauseous odor 
which he surmised to have been pow- 
dered stinkweed. Love roots, on the other 
hand, are often richly perfumed. 

Besides the burying root with its lethal 
effect and the love root with its irresisti- 
ble impulse for the opposite sex, there 
are luck roots which, secreted on the 
person, insure winnings in _ lotteries, 
craps and the numbers game; protection 
roots, better than armor against knife, 
razor, or bullet; and chewing roots, use- 
ful in making friends and influencing 
not only people but the course of events. 
Locally proud South Carolina philolo- 
gists claim that the familiar phrase, 
“chewing the rag,” is a degenerate deriva- 
tive of chewing the root. 

All these varieties are dispensed by the 
various Dr. Bugs and Dr. Buzzards of the 
locality. Why root doctors are called by 
those names, Mr. McTeer does not know, 
which means that nobody knows. It is an 
established tradition, and your South 
Carolinian, black as well as white, is noth- 
ing if not a respecter of tradition. For 
this reason, the experts have been left to 
build up their remune rative practices, 
exempt from the law and pretty much 
free from interference. Here and there, 
an irate employer might visit a suspected 
practitioner and bid him lift the cunjur 
from some wizening and waning Milly 
or Mandy or Sue, whereupon the mag- 
icked one would, if the white man’s sus- 
picion was well-founded, make a speedy 
recovery. But the authorities, so long as 
the Buzzards and Bugs operated within 
their proper province of root spells, kept 
their hands off a profession which, if not 
legally recognized, could still rely upon 
the tolerance accorded to long habitude. 
It was only when the operators invaded 
the field of materia medica that they got 
into trouble. 


T he late war did it. Quite early in the 
draft, boards among the Sea Islands and 
back in were puzzled by a two-fold phe- 
nomenon, the high incidence among the 
Negroes and lower-class whites of cardiac 
irregularities and acute stomach dis- 
orders. The draftees were, for the most 
part, of sturdy physique. Yet the ratio of 
rejections rose illogically. 

Rumors reached Mr. McTeer, by that 
time in the Coast Guard, having resigned 
his shrievalty. He suggested to the author- 
ities in Washington a probable connec- 
tion between local root practice and the 
unsatisfactory draft figures. Washington 
was not impressed. No heed was paid to 
the ex-sheriff’s communications until a 
startling occurrence in an adjoining 
county gave point to them. 

On October 26, 1943, a truckload of 
Negro draftees set out from Hampton 
for medical examination at Fort Jack- 
son in Columbia. One of them, a youth 
named Crispus Green, assured his family 
of his prompt return, 

“Mr, Big in Washington ain’ go’n get 
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ATHLETES FOOT ? 


* To help relieve Athlete’s Foot mis- 
ery, try Absorbine Jr.’s “‘Wet-Dry” 
action. It kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms it can reach. In 3 
out of 4 cases of Athlete’s Foot (tested 
clinically), it proved successful. 


Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
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me foh his wah. Doctah Buzzahd fix me 
up.” 

Another of the lot, Sam Graves, 
bragged to his friends that Dr. Bug had 
sold him a sure charm against military 


service. Others had taken similar precau- - 


tions. The truckload set out in high 
spirits, singing the popular spiritual, 
Down by the Riverside, with its robust 
refrain: 


Ain’ gonna study wah no mo’, 
Ain’ gonna study wah no mo’, 
Ain’ gonna stud-dee wah—no—mo’. 


The song was punctuated by frequent 
application to the root-medicine flasks 
which many carried. Soon it subsided. 
There were gasps and groans. Before 
Columbia was reached, Crispus Green 
and Sam Graves were dead. More than 
half of the rest went to the hospital. All 
those affected had paid for antiwar 
charms. So much they admitted, but 
nothing more specific could be elicited 
from them. No Negro in his right mind 
would dare inform upon a root doctor on 
pain of being fatally conjured or, at the 
lightest, struck paralytic. 


Several names were whispered by 
friends of the victims; the widely known 
Dr. Buzzard of St. Helena, another of 
Brunson, a third who did business around 
the Coosawhatehie; also a Dr Bug from 
the Broad River shore, besides less defi- 
nitely indicated persons, including a 
woman who conducted a brisk mail- 
order trade in witch-balls to keep away 
evil spirits. 

Washington woke up and remembered 
the McTeer warnings. FBI men came and 
took over the investigation from the 
local authorities Getting in touch with 
the ex-sheriff of Beaufort County, they 
received from him an indoctrination 


into the arts, mysteries and practices of 
root doctoring with special reference to 
two ol its most eminent representatives. 
For Commander McTeer had been pur- 
suing his own private inquiries into the 
activities of Dr. Bug of Laurel Bay on 
the Broad River (in secular life Peter 
Murray) and of Dr. Buzzard (Stephney 
Robinson), owner of twenty fertile acres 
at Tabby Plantation, St. Helena Island. 

Both men, Commander McTeer 
pointed out to the visiting sleuths, en- 
Joyed a large and steadily expanding 
patronage which had lately included an 
undue proportion of draft-age male 
clients. Both were strictly home practi- 
tioners; they wrought no magic for any 
who would not come to them. (Dr. Buz- 
zard had abandoned a once-extensive 
mail business.) Come the patients did in 
a copious and profitable stream, whites 
as well as colored, on mule back, in ox- 
carts, by skiff through the tortuous side 
creeks giving upon the Inland Waterway, 
afoot, and in motorcars from as far afield 
as New Jersey and Florida. License plates 
from seven states were observed by the 
neighbors of Dr. Buzzard. 

Dr. Bug’s clientele was more localized 
and of a humbler class. It was remarked 
of him, also, that too many of his callers 
were young men in stalwart health whose 
condition, after treatment, deteriorated 
rapidly, 

To support these suspicious circum- 
stances, the ex-sheriff produced a sample 
of medicament secured from a draft 
reject who had admitted privately that 
it had given him “a _hippity-hoppity 
heart.” Unfortunately, the man had “for- 
gotten” from whom he obtained it. 
Analysis showed the preparation to be 
arsenate of lead dissolved in a partic- 
ularly flagrant distillation of raw whisky. 
Now, arsenate of lead has no place 
among the flora of a properly conducted 
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root practice. But it does induce a cardiac 
flutter calculated to impress the most 
skeptical of examining boards. Further, 
the whisky, in itself, was of a virulence to 
eat a hole in anybody’s stomach lining. 

A Beaufort drugstore turned up a 
record of sales of lead arsenate. Opposite 
the entry stood a barely decipherable 
scrawl, “Peter Murray.” Laurel Bay’s Dr. 
Bug was apprehended. + 

He was brought into .court, a squat, 
shambling, dull-eyed, timorous old man, 
descendant of slaves from the forgotten 
Gullah Coast of West Africa, to be found 
only on ancient maps between the Gold 
Coast and the Ivory Coast. Unlike most 
present-day Gullah descendants, who are 
intelligent and alert, he was almost 
totally illiterate, speaking a dialect so 
sparse in consonants as to be incompre- 
hensible to any but expert ears. Mr. Mc- 
Teer was sent for to question him. Dr. 
Bug’s mien was that of an innocent man 
who did not know what it was all 
about. 

Didn’t he realize—Mr. McTeer asked— 
that it was against the law to keep boys 
out of the draft? 

No, sir, he didn’t. If a boy got no call 
to study war, nobody got a right to force 
him. 

Wasn't he aware that his mixture was 
a deadly poison? 

No such a thing, boss. Good for the 
blood. Took it every day himself. If the 
gentlemen didn’t believe it, he’d take a 
swig right now. 


He made no bones of admitting his 
practice among draftees, but humbly dis- 
claimed any intent of getting into a 
bobble with the U. S. A. No, sir! Not for 
him! He wanted no doings with Mr. Big 
in Washington. 

Arraigned before U. S. Commissioner 
W. W. Elliott, he asked if he could pay 
bail. 

Yes, if he owned any real property. 
Did he have Jand? 

No, Judge; he didn’t rightly own his 
land. He squatted. Couldn’t he pay his 
bail in cash? 

Certainly, if he had cash enough. 

The prisoner requested that his box 
be brought to him. A good-sized trunk 
was carried into court. The old man 
opened it and began to scoop. A shower 
of greenbacks came out and kept on 
coming—fives, tens, twenties and an un- 
ending stream of ones. When the aston- 
ished court officials had finished their 
tally, the total came to $7,025, mostly in 
pretty unsanitary condition. If that 
wasn’t enough, Dr. Bug said humbly, he 
could get more. Business, he added, had 
been good. 

On the charge of aiding and abetting 
a young white man from Georgia to 
“evade selective service,” the old fellow 
was fined $1,000 and sentenced to one 
year in jail. The jail sentence was sus- 
pended. But the fine must be paid. That 
was the first blow. 

Worse was to come. The Collector of 
Internal Revenue, an official of whose 
existence Dr. Bug had never heard, was 
an interested observer. When it was over, 
he impounded $2,080.77 for income 
tax. 

Dr. Bug staggered home and had a 


stroke. The shock wore off, but not the 
aftereffects. He abandoned his doctoring, 
took to his bed, and pined away. Offici- 
ally the cause of his death was stated as 
heart disease. His fellow practitioners 
reject it unanimously. They know bet- 
ter. 

Shortly after Dr. Bug's ordeal, the 
authorities brought in Stephney Robin- 
son, the Dr. Buzzard of Tabby Plantation. 
He, too, had the reputation of having en- 
riched himself through spells which im- 
munized the subject from military servy- 
ice. To prove it, however, was not so 
simple. 

Of his prosperity there could be no 
question. He owned a handsomely fur- 
nished house, a fine car, and was paying 
heavy insurance premiums upon himself 
and a long list of relatives. When the 
Baptist Church at Frogmore split upon 
some fine point of dogma and, shortly 
after the schism, burned to the ground, 
it was Stephney Robinson who rebuilt 
it with a $3,000 loan in ready cash. That 
all this came from the twenty acres of 
fertile truck garden, as he claimed, 
seemed improbable. 


While disclaiming (to the whites) any 
magical properties, he admitted to 
trusted friends the possession of super- 
natural powers. 

“When I was a young lad, wukkin’ in 
the mines, a mockin’bird light right on 
my haid. Since then, I got the Sight.” 

That he had used this gift in any im- 
proper way, he stoutly denied. Positively 
and so help him, he never aided anybody 
to get out of the draft. 

Lacking direct evidence to connect 
him with draft evasions, the federal 
sleuths hit upon the old mail-order trade, 
doubtless involving fraudulent use. The 
postmaster at Frogmore knew all about 
that, but could not help them. For there 
_was nothing in writing to inculpate Dr. 
Buzzard. True, mail orders to him had 
accumulated to the amount of some 
$2,500. But when the postmaster sug- 
gested that he cash them, he shied off. 

“What do I have to do to git that 
money?” he asked. 

“Just sign your name.” 

The root doctor squinted at him. “You 
want my name onto goy’ment paper?” 

“Yes. You can write, can’t you?” 

“Yassuh; I can write my name fine. But 
I ain’ gonna write my name.” 

“Then I can’t pay you the money.” 

Dr. Buzzard carefully stacked the 
orders, carried them outside and tore 
them to shreds. 

The federal officials abandoned hope 
of catching him on mail-fraud charges. 
They were almost ready to give up when 
a young Negro named Henry announced 
himself ready to testify that he had paid 
Dr. Buzzard $10 for a cunjur guaranteed 
to keep him out of the service. He was 
taken to the courthouse to confront the 
accused in a private and unofficial hear- 
ing. 
“Ts this the man who took your ten 
dollars?” he was asked. 

The root operator, tall, slender, calm, 
implacably dignified, imperceptibly 
turned his head toward the prospective 
witness. Henry began to pluck franti- 
cally at shoulders, breast and knees. 


“What's the matter with you?” one of 
the FBI men demanded. 

The terrified youth muttered some- 
thing about “breshin’ off the spells.” 

Still uttering no word, Dr. Buzzard re- 
moved his heavy, blue spectacles and 
stared at his accuser. Then and there the 
case went to pieces. Henry, shaking with 
a more than agueish violence, became in- 
coherent, then hysterical. In choking 
accents he pleaded Joss of memory. He 
wasn’t even sure that this was the same 
Dr. Buzzard about whom he had told the 
white folks. It was all a mistake. He didn’t 
want to go to court. He wanted to go 
home. He was sick. And he was sick right 
on the sheriff's clean floor before they 
could hustle him out to the gutter. 

The U. S. A. bowed out and the state 
of South Carolina stepped in. Evidence 
of practicing medicine without a license 
was drummed up against Dr. Buzzard, 
upon which he was arrested. 

Two courses were now open to him. 
With his wealth he could easily afford 
the fee of a fellow practitioner. His 
friends and family urged him to employ 
a brother expert to attend the trial and 
chew a root in his behalf. Thus, at a cost 
of $250 or, at most, $300—for high-class 
root chewers come high—he would be 
assured of acquittal. No court could 
withstand the effect of a properly chewed 
root. The accused man refused. He was 
going to have a top-notch lawyer, State 
Senator Brantley Harvey. 

On the medical count there was plenti- 
ful proof; so much so, indeed, that a plea 
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of guilty was entered. Dr. Buzzard was 
fined. $300, which he paid out of a stuffed 
pocket. Senator Harvey still maintains, 
not without reason, that his client was 
victimized on the unproved suspicion of 
having been implicated in the draft- 
dosing; that the medical charge was a 
pretext and that he was punished for 
what the root brotherhood had been 
doing with impunity for generations. 

The fine and the fee left Dr. Buzzard 
still prosperous. But, like his colleague 
of Laurel Bay, he presently began to 
wizen and to wane. He quit his practice 
and took to his bed. A regular physician, 
white, was called in and treated him for 
cancer of the stomach. This was certified 
as the cause of his death. But again as in 
the case of Dr Bug, his fellows shook un- 
believing heads. They knew what had be- 
fallen both unfortunates. 

Draft boards in the Low Country haye 
had no more trouble with the root doc- 
turs. Youths must now face the ordeal of 
Selective Service without the aid of a 
reliable magic. The reason is the sad fate 
of the two dead.doctors. For the word 
went forth throughout the fraternity 
that to monkey with the U. S. A. is to 
defy a power superior to their own. It is 
all right, the root doctors murmur among 
themselves, for the white folks to say that 
the two victims died of natural causes. 
That is only white folks’ talk. It is plain 
enough what happened to Dr. Bug and 
Dr. Buzzard. 

Mr. Big in Washington put a root on 
them.—Samuel Hopkins Adams 
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_ The Case of the Vanishing 
Tattoo 


[Continued from page 37] 


make book on how and where Gorman 
would get it and who would give it to 
him. 

The fellow was hung with horseshoes. 
The Indians raised blisters on their hands 
zinging away at him futilely. He was shot 
at with six-shooters so many times, and 
missed, that aspiring assassins gave up, 
possibly because they wearied of the noise 
of their own fire. 

Gorman’s luck was ascribed in large 
measure to the alertness of a young white 
male dog named Tip. Tip, who material- 
ized out of the nowhere to adopt Gorman, 
appears to have been three parts shep- 
herd and one part radar. He could hear 
an arrow leaving a bow, and he could 
hear a six-shooter being whipped from a 
holster. Since Tip was always at his mas- 
ter’s heels, Gorman traveled, so to speak, 
with a four-legged warning device. Tip 
also doubled as a Seeing Eye when his 
master was blind. 

One day Gorman went away on a trip. 
When he came back, he brought a bride. 
Mrs. Gorman, a shy young lady named 
Bessie who made up in graciousness what 
she lacked in looks, forthwith became as 
popular as her husband was unpopular. 
She cooked for the hands on the ranch, 
listened to their troubles and saved their 
money for them. Everybody wondered 
how a character like Gorman had sold 
himself to the girl. 


Gorman’s habits didn’t change much 
for the better after marriage. He fre- 
quently broke out of the marital stockade 
for a big bust in Basin, the seat of Big 
Horn County. Bessie Gorman, the soul 
of patience and understanding, would 
find him, usually on the second floor of a 
fun house, dress him, pour black coffee 
into him and somehow get him back to 
the ranch. 

Sheriff Hale was still holding his 
breath, wondering when Gorman would 
get it, when he felt the pangs of a new 
official headache in the form of Gorman’s 
younger brother, Jim. Sunny Jim, so- 


called because he always wore a smile like 
a man in a razor-blade advertisement, 
checked in from Kentucky to manage his 
brother's ranch. Jim was a ringer for Tom 
except that his hair was blond and Tom’s 
was black. This was Sheriff Hale’s chief 
cause for concern. He feared that some- 
body out to scrag Tom would get his 
younger brother by mistake. 

It wasn’t that Sunny Jim was by any 
means a favored entry in the popularity 
sweepstakes. For one thing, he was a tee- 
totaler. He didn’t smoke, either. He was 
a practical joker of the exploding-cigar 
school, 40 per cent humorist and 60 per 
cent sadist. He knocked himself out hunt- 
ing cowhands emerging from hangovers 
and asking them if they had heard about 
the latest invention: “Seems like some 
scientist’s found a way to make whisky 
taste as good coming up as it does going 
down.” ; 

One March Tom Gorman set out on 
horseback for Billings, Montana, about a 
week’s journey from his ranch. His mis- 
sion was a trading deal. He was to be 
gone about three weeks. When he had 
been gone about two months, his wife 
and brother dropped in on Sheriff Hale. 

The hunt for Tom Gorman had been 
on a week when a kid, fishing in a river 
between the Gorman ranch and Billings, 
pulled a shoe to the surface of the water. 
‘The shoe had a man’s foot in it. 

The body, with a slug through the 
forehead, had been in the river for an 
undetermined period. The face was no 
longer recognizable. The body was lying 
on a slab in an undertaking parlor in 
the county seat. It was covered with a 
sheet. Sunny Jim removed the sheet. Bes- 
sie Gorman forced herself to look at the 
naked corpse. She looked quickly at it, 
quickly away, then looked at it again in 
what today would be called a double take. 

There was a hula dancer tattooed on 
the stomach of the stiff. Bessie Gorman 
was visibly embarrassed. She whispered 
something to Sunny Jim. “She recognized 
that tattooing,” Sunny Jim said to the 
Sheriff. “So do I. Tom had it done by 
a man back home in Kentucky.” 

The identification was thus effected, 
and Hale began his quest for the answer 
to the murder. In a town that would 
have been Gorman’s first overnight stop 
after leaving his ranch for Billings, Sher- 
iff Hale came upon the rancher’s name in 
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a hotel register. The sheriff picked up 
the Gorman name on hotel registers all 
the way to Billings, but there was no 
record of the man having registered any- 
where after leaving Billings for the return 
journey. The deduction was that Gor- 
man had been murdered early on his 
return journey, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Billings. 

When Gorman had, been murdered 
made a big difference. Had he been mur- 
dered at the outset of his trip, the key 
to the crime would have lain in the man’s 
unpopularity in Big Horn County. Now 
the answer seemed to lie in the direction 
of Billings. 

Tom Gorman had been in the habit 
of going to Billings every few months. 
He had always stayed at the same hotel 
there. He had not, however, stopped at 
his usual hotel on his last trip, but at an- 
other hostelry. The traveler had hit town 
one afternoon and left the next after- 
noon. He had spent his entire stay in his 
room, haying food, drink and a dame 
sent up. 


Hale had a talk with the dame. He 
wanted to know if her client had had a 
hula girl tattooed on his stomach. The 
client had not. “But I'll tell you what 
he did have. He had a motto tattooed on 
his arm.” 

“What did the motto say, do you re- 
member?” 

“Death Before Dishonor.” 

“What arm?” 

“The left one.” 

The hotel was such a small one that 
attaches recalled the comings and goings 
of visitors to the rooms. Nobody had vis- 
ited Gorman except waiters, bartenders 
and the dame. Why, then, had Gorman 
gone to Billings at all? 

The guest had made an interesting re- 
mark to the clerk in the hotel when he 
checked out: “I’m leaving this town. It 
ain’t healthy.” 

At each hotel where Gorman had 
stopped, Hale uncoyered the same gen- 
eral picture as he had found in Billings: 
the man with a stomach innocent of a 
hula dancer and with Death Before Dis- 
honor on his left arm had spent his time 
in his room, eating, drinking and with 
a dame. 

In those towns where there was more 
than one hotel Gorman had stopped at a 
different hostelry from the one he usually 
stayed at,on trips to and from Billings. 
Towns boasting only one hotel, towns 
that Tom Gorman had always hit on his 
previous trips to Billings, he had not 
touched on the trip that held the key 
to his fate. Quite obviously the traveler 
had gone to considerable lengths to avoid 
places where he was well known. 

Gorman had remained in the Billings 
hotel for about twenty hours. During 
that time he had ordered two bottles of 
Scotch whisky and individual drinks 
totaling a little more than another quart. 
He had emptied the two bottles while in 
his room. A maid clearly recalled the 
empties because she recalled the guest. 
She was young and pretty, and when she 
had gone in to clean up the room, the 
guest had made an unsuccessful attempt 
at a fast shuffle. That had been just like 
Tom Gorman.. [Continued on page 74] 
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Three quarts of likker in twenty hours 
was pretty good going, even for the Bill- 
ings of not long after the century's turn. 
Hale knew that such an amount was 
considerably beyond Tom Gorman’s 
capacity. The dame who had accom- 
modated the traveler in Billings didn’t 
drink. She had been the man’s only visi- 
tor. It didn’t add up. The story was the 
same at other hotels. Gorman had gotten 
away with an extraordinary amount of 
Scotch for him. 

Sunny Jim, the vanished man’s brother, 
and Tom Gorman’s widow pulled up 
stakes and left for Montana. There was 
too much around the ranch at the head- 
waters of the Ten Sleep that reminded 
Bessie Gorman of her husband. She 
seemed to be pining away for him. 


Sheriff Hale tossed the empty ranch 
house. He found nothing. Tip, ‘Tom Gor- 
man’s devoted dog, had vanished. The 
sheriff couldn’t get Tip out of his mind. 
He had the hunch that he should locate 
Tip. He contacted the Arapaho Indians. 
He came upon a couple of red-skinned 
used-horse dealers bearing the improb- 
able names of Come Here and Go Away. 
They had seen an emaciated white dog 
roaming the wooded hills in the vicinity 
of the Gorman ranch. Tip was the only 
white dog in the vicinity. 

Hale beat the hills for Tip. One day 
he caught sight of the pooch, not in the 
hills but at the door of the Gorman ranch 
house. He tried to sneak up on the dog. 
Tip heard him and fled into a thickly 
forested hill a few hundred yards from 
the house. 

The sheriff began to leave food for 
Tip at the front door of the ranch house. 
The dog came and got it. At first, Hale 
made no attempt to talk to Tip when he 
appeared. He left the door open. One 
day Tip came in. The sheriff called him 
by name. Tip let the sheriff pat him, 
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Pretty soon the two were playing a game 
together. Darkness fell. Tip spent the 
night in the house with Hale. 

At daybreak Tip led the sheriff into 
the hills. There Hale came upon a body. 
The face of this body, like the face of 
the corpse in the Big Horn River, had 
deteriorated beyond recognition. Hale 
presumed that this second corpse, rather 
than the one in the river, was that of 
Tom Gorman, a presumption based on 
Tip’s vigil over it and the fact that the 
left arm bore the tattooed legend Death 
Before Dishonor. There was, however, 
no hula girl on the stomach. 

Whoever had got Gorman had got him 
good. His head was creased up the back, 
no doubt by an ax. Then he had been 
burned. Then he had been buried. ‘Tip 
had pawed away at the grave until the 
remains lay partly revealed. 

Hale looked down at the dog. “Tip, 
you're an awful smart mutt. How I wish 
you could talk!” 

The sheriff had a hot flash. Sunny Jim 
Gorman was his brother's killer! Sunny 
Jim, with his blond hair dyed black, had 
posed as his brother on the trip to Bill- 
ings and return, with Tom Gorman 
being dead all the time. That would 
explain everything—well, almost every- 
thing. 

There was an easy way to test the 
theory—that tattooing the call girls had 
noticed on their client’s left arm. 

Hale went to Montana, Sunny Jim’s 
left arm was as clean as a cue ball; more- 
over, it bore no sign of the telltale marks 
of tattooing that had been removed. Hale 
told himself he would have to begin all 
over again. 

Bessie Gorman was positive that the 
second corpse was not that of her hus- 
band. “How can you be so sure?” asked 
Sheriff Hale. 

Bessie was embarrassed. “Because,” she 
stammered, “there is no hula dancer on 
the stomach.” 


“Are you dead certain that your hus- 
band had a hula dancer on his stomach, 
Mrs. Gorman?” 

“Mr. Hale, if anybody should know, J 
should know.” The widow’s eyes mois- 
tened. “We used to joke about it. We 
called the hula dancer my rival.” 

“And your husband positively did not 
have Death Before Dishonor tattooed on 
his left arm?” - 

“Absolutely not.” 

The sheriff began to talk to himself. 
Which was Tom Gorman—the first 
corpse with the hula dancer on the 
stomach or the second corpse with Death 
Before Dishonor on the left arm? Both 
Sunny Jim and Bessie Gorman insisted 
that Tom Gorman had sported a hula 
dancer on his stomach. Yet the man 
registered at the hotels as Tom Gorman 
had borne no such blue-needle artistry. 
The man known as Tom Gorman on the 
Billings journey had carried the Death 
Before Dishonor motto on his left arm, 
as did the second corpse, yet the kin of 
Tom Gorman insisted that he had had 
no such motto on his arm. It was con- 
fusing as all hell. 


Hale came upon an ex-cowhand of 
Tom Gorman’s who had discovered 
Bessie Gorman—Bessie, the shy one—and 
Sunny Jim having fun. He had been 
gentleman enough to keep his mouth 
shut about it until now. This was shock- 
ing intelligence. Hale could hardly 
believe his ears. “It’s a fact, Sheriff,” 
insisted the cowhand. “I wouldn’t-a be- 
lieved it myself only I seen it with my 
own eyes. They was in one of the barns.” 

“Did they see you?” 

“Nope.” 

Hale returned to Montana. He made 
inquiries about Sunny Jim and Bessie 
Gorman. The pair seemed to be well 
heeled. Hale wondered where they had 
gotten the money. The widow had in- 
herited the ranch at the headwaters of 
the Ten Sleep, but she hadn't been able 
to sell it yet. 

Hale returned to Big Horn County. 
He sat down and wrote letters to all the 
big insurance companies. He wanted to 
know if Tom Gorman had carried insur- 
ance. Gorman had, with three different 
companies, to the tune of ten grand, 
with double indemnity for accidental 
death. He had taken the policies out 
only a few months before his disappear- 
ance. The companies had paid off to the 
widow on the first corpse, the one with 
the hula dancer on the stomach. 

No matter which way Sheriff Hale 
went now, the finger of suspicion kept 
pointing at Sunny Jim and the widow, 
like the hand of a compass pointing 
north. 

Hale knew when to heed instinct over 
reason. Reasoning told him that Sunny 
Jim couldn’t have been the man who 
had made the journey to Billings. The 
absence of any signs of tattooing on 
Sunny Jim’s left arm was in itself enough 
to rule out such a possibility. Yet the 
sheriff's instinct that Sunny Jim had been 
the traveler continued to grow stronger. 

Sunny Jim, like his brother, was quite 
a man with the ladies. Hale, a modest 
man, decided it was time to gather carnal 
details. From dance-hall hostesses in Big 


Horn County he learned that Sunny Jim 
was given to certain unique erotic prac- 
tices that would, years later, have been 
of considerable interest to Dr. Kinsey's 
researchers. Hale went over the traveler’s 
trail again, once more talking to the 
dames who had accommodatéd The man. 
They all recalled that the client had been 
possessed of the erotic peculiarities 
ascribed to Sunny Jim. 

Sunny Jim,sthen, had been the man 
-who masqueraded as his own brother. 
There was no doubt of that now. The 
sheriff began to imagine a set of facts 
that would fit his thesis. 

A month later, after he had done quite 
a bit of leg work and thinking, Sheriff 
Hale sat in his office, opposite Sunny Jim 
Gorman and Bessie Gorman, explaining 
the murder to them, a crime which Sunny 
Jim had vested with great ingenuity. 

Bessie Gorman had been quite a girl 
alter all, beneath her shy, nondescript 
exterior. At least, she had what it took to 
stir Sunny Jim as he had never been 
stirred before. The two soon found them- 
selves in what Hollywood has been 
known to refer to as the grip of passion. 
Bessie’s husband, ‘Tom, was either so busy 
fighting his way out of a hangover or 
laying plans for a bust that he wasn’t 
hep to what was going on. 

‘there came a day when Sunny Jim 
and Bessie decided to get rid of ‘Tom and 
make it pay. They insured him for 
$10,000, with double indemnity for an 
unnatural’ death—and what could be 
more unnatural than murder? Then, by 
way of establishing a false background 
for murder, Sunny Jim, dying his blond 
hair black, assumed Tom’s identity and, 
avoiding the hotels where Tom was well 
known, took a trip to Billings at a time 
when Tom was very much alive. 

This was not such a daring scheme as 
it would appear to be. All during the 
time that he was on the trip to Billings, 
Sunny Jim’s only crime was that of mas- 
querading as his brother. Thus, if there 
were the slightest slip-up of any kind—if, 
for example, some traveler from Big 
Horn County saw Tom Gorman on his 
ranch and then encountered him in Bill- 
ings, much to his mystification—if any- 
thing like that happened, all Sunny Jim 
and Bessie had to do was to call off the 
murder. 


But there was no slip-up. Sunny Jim 
knew everybody his brother knew. All 
during his masquerade he saw no traveler 
from home who would be likely to upset 
the apple cart. On the return trip from 
Billings, Sunny Jim traveled by night and 
slept by day, out in the fields or in the 
stretches of woodland, so that there 
would be no trace of the man whose iden- 
tity he had assumed returning from Bill- 
ings. Sunny Jim had left a beautiful red 
herring in Billings, his remark to the 
hotel clerk that it wasn’t healthy there. 

Sunny Jim was back on the ranch be- 
fore the real Tom Gorman could set out 
on his trip to Billings. Sunny Jim and 
Bessie killed Tom before Tom began the 
journey. They secreted the body right on 
the ranch. The plan was to keep the body 
secreted for several weeks, then transport 
it to a point between the ranch and Bill- 
ings. There it was to be planted where 


it would be discovered and identified so 
that insurance could be collected on it. 

The idea of allowing several weeks to 
elapse before having the body discovered 
was that the passage of time would dull 
memories of ranch hands and others who 
knew Tom Gorman to the extent that 
nobody would recall exactly when he had 
left for Billings. Thus nothing would be 
made of the time discrepancy inherent 
in the fact that the hotel records pre- 
dated Tom Gorman’s actual departure. 


Good fortune came to the plotters in 
the form of the body discovered in the 
river—a body never identified and having 
no connection whatever with the murder 
of Tom Gorman. Here was a corpse al- 
ready planted some distance from the 
ranch, unrecognizable and of the same 
general dimensions as Tom Gorman. 
Why run the risk of getting caught trans- 
porting Tom Gorman’s body to the point 
where it was to be planted for discovery 
when here was a stiff made to order? Why, 
indeed! So the double-indemnity pair 
burned Tom Gorman to forestall pos- 
sible recognition, then buried him. ‘The 
flames, fatefully enough, did not obliter- 
ate the tattooing on the left arm. 

Since the corpse in the river had a hula 
dancer tattooed on its stomach, Sunny 
Jim and his paramour ascribed that little 
feature to Tom. In settling for the hula 
dancer, Sunny Jim reckoned without 
Sheriff Hale’s thoroughness in gathering 
anatomical details about the man who 
had journeyed to Billings. Sunny Jim also 
made a fatal mistake during his masquer- 
ade that contributed to his undoing—the 
liquor. He slipped up on the quantity 
that Tom Gorman would have consumed. 
Being a nondrinker, he poured the 
whisky into a piece of crockery that was 
standard equipment in the hotel rooms 
of the era—a crime in itself from one 
point of view. 

“The tattoo mark that you had on your 
left arm when you posed as your brother 
had me fooled,” the sheriff told Sunny 
Jim. “Then I got to figuring that if you 
bought black dye for your hair, you 
bought blue dye too so that the Death 
Before Dishonor motto on your arm 
wasn’t tattooed on at all, it was just 
dyed on.” 

Sunny Jim looked like a man who 
needed just a slight shove to spill the 
works. Hale called in the shove in the 
form of Tip, the dog. When Tip spied 
Sunny Jim, he fled in fright. “That’s why 
he stayed away from the ranch so long as 
you were there,” Hale said to Sunny Jim. 
“He saw you kill his master, and he was 
afraid of you.” 

Sunny Jim broke, but the widow didn’t. 
He confirmed every single one of the 
sheriff's deductions. His red-headed para- 
mour had helped with the murder—an 
ax job. 

Sunny Jim and Bessie Gorman were 
sentenced to life. No matter what the 
menfolk of Big Horn County had 
thought of Tom Gorman, they thought 
so much less of Sunny Jim that they broke 
into the county jail before he was trans- 
ferred to the big house and did away 
with him then and there. Bessie Gorman, 
in the custody of a matron, escaped. She 
died in 1928 in Havana.—Alan Hynd 
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Baseball is a funny game. It’s funny (pe- 
culiar) and it’s also funny (ha-ha). No sport 
has had such oddities or, such perfectly in- 
credible happenings to the square foot as 
does the diamond pastime. It’s got so that 
one should accept everything one hears about 
the game because it’s filled with the prepos- 
terous and the zany. It would take a book 
to compile all the freak plays. Even then the 
skeptics wouldn’t believe half of them. 

But here’s a collection of eyebrow raisers 
which is more or less guaranteed, since every- 
thing took place before witnesses. 

Brooklyn won the pennant in 1916 mainly 
because a ball which was hit by George Cut- 
shaw defied the law of gravity. Cutshaw rifled 
a shot to right field and the ball rolled to the 
base of the Ebbets Field fence. As soon as 
it reached there, however, it inexplicably 
began to climb up the surface as though 
pulled upward by a string. Lazily it crawled 
up the barrier, teetered on the top and rolled 
over for a game-winning home run. 

The Yankees lost a pennant in 1933 when 
Lou Gehrig held up at second to see if Tony 
Lazzeri’s long drive would be caught while 
Dixie Walker, just behind him on the base 
paths, didn’t hesitate. They slid home with 
the throw almost simultaneously. However, 
Catcher Luke Sewell acrobatically tagged 
Gehrig on one side of the plate and Walker 
on the other side for one of baseball’s most 
remarkable double plays. 

Triple plays don’t come with extraordinary 
frequency but there never was one that can 
match the three-ply killing into which Joe 
Cronin once hit. The bases were full and 
none out when Cronin teed off on a juicy 
pitch. The ball handcuffed Sammy Hale at 
third base, whisking between his outstretched 
hands and cracking him on the forehead. 
Then it caromed into the waiting glove of 
Shortstop Billy Knickerbocker, who discov- 
ered all base-runners in motion for a simple 
triple play. Oh, yes—the official scorer gen- 
erously gave Hale an assist on the play. 

Ed Linke, the Washington pitcher, also 
received an assist he didn’t particularly want. 
With Ben Chapman of the Yankees on second 
and Jesse Hill at the plate, Linke served one 
up to Catcher Jack Redmond. Hill blasted 
it on a line at Linke, the ball rebounding 
from his profile all the way back into the 
mitt of Redmond. It was a cinch then to 
double up Chapman at second, 

Dizzy Dean was once skulled by a drive 
off the bat of Burgess Whitehead, the ball 
rolling all the way to the distant right-field 
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bull pen. When the great man regained con- 
sciousness, he tenderly felt his head. “Is they 
a knob on mah haid?” he asked his brother, 
Daffy Dean. “No, Diz,” said Daffy, “it wuz 
jes’ a glancin’ blow.” 

Just before the 1948 season ended, Bill 
Goodman of the Red Sox lashed a grounder 
at Shortstop Eddie Joost of the Athletics 
and Joost couldn't find the ball—it had rolled 
up his sleeve and dropped inside his shirt. 
A couple of years ago Irvin Hall hit one 
back to Pitcher Dutch Leonard. He lost 
it and later found it, no foolin’, inside his 
pants. 

Larry McLean, the ponderous catcher of 
yesteryear, once hit a home run, No, it didn’t 
clear the fence, it went through the only 
knothole in the entire right-field barrier. 
And Johnny Sullivan, one-time Washington 
shortstop, attests to the fact that he rico- 
cheted a drive off the left-field wall which 
bounced back toward the playing field, struck 
the left fielder on his sconce and bounced 
back over the fence for a homer. 

The best-pitched game in baseball history? 
Surely it has to be the historic duel between 
Jumbo Jim Vaughn of the Cubs and Fred 
Toney of the Reds, each twirling a no-hitter 
for nine innings. Vaughn gave up two hits 
in the tenth and Toney none as the Reds 
triumphed, | to 0. 


There are at least a bushel basketful of 
oddities concerning the unforgettable Babe 
Herman of the Dodgers, the quaint character 
who once doubled into a double play (it’s 
a lie that he tripled into a triple play). 
Strangely enough, though, he never was hit 
on the head by a fly ball despite general 
belief to the contrary. “I never was conked 
on the head,’ insisted the Babe. “On 
the shoulders, yes, but they don’t count.” 

The most publicized freak play of them 
all undoubtedly was Babe Ruth's claim that 
he once hit a pitch between the legs of Hod 
Lisenbee and that the ball had then sailed 
over the centerfielder’s head. It’s true, and 
then again it isn’t. Lisenbee was pitching 
for Cleveland against the Yankees in 1926. 
Tris Speaker sneaked in from center in an 
attempt to trap a runner off second. Just then 
Lisenbee threw the ball to the plate. 

Ruth swung and the ball crackled between 
Lisenbee’s legs. It bounced over the head of 
Speaker, a centerfielder who was out of posi- 
tion, and rolled a hundred yards to the fence 
for an inside-the-park homer. The authority 
for that? Lisenbee himself.—Arthur Daley 


Any Fireball Can Win a 
Pennant 


[Continued from page 39] 


later they had a National League pen- 
nant they could call their own. 

The classic example #f spectacular 
dividends on sheer energy featured Larry 


MacPhail. In 1934, MacPhail barged into’ 


Cincinnati bringing both hot and fresh 
air to a team that had not finished higher 
than seventh place during the five pre- 
ceding seasons. Less money was spent on 
the Reds than any winner of modern 
times, yet five years after MacPhail’s ar- 
rival on the scene, Cincinnati had the 
first of two straight pennants. 

By that time, the raucous redhead was 
in Brooklyn, pumping his elixir into a 
dreary collection of stumblebums in hock 
to a bank up to the armpits. Three years 
later, the Dodgers were in the World 
Series and had become the most profit- 
able franchise in baseball on an expendi- 
ture of only $100,100 for new players. 


The old Yankees always will be as- 
sociated with Colonel Jake Ruppert’s 
millions, but it happens to be a fact that 
the Yankees spent less money for talent 
between 1936 and 1943, the era of their 
ereatest success, than the Red Sox, Tigers 
or Indians. The brisk efficiency of Ed 
Barrow and George Weiss, working stiffs 
who had to produce or look for other 
jobs, didn’t make so much noise as the 


-Bombers’ home runs, but it won as many 


games. 

After two decades of floundering, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates suddenly are engaging 
the attention of the experts. This is 
largely a personal tribute to Roy Hamey, 
the new general manager who broke in 
with a last-place team in 1947 and 
plugged away so diligently that his em- 
ployes made a pass at the pennant last 
September. 

The clinching proof that a front-office 
fireball is a sure-fire cure for a sick ball 
club is to be found in the St. Louis 
Cardinals. It’s almost impossible to be- 
lieve that the Cardinals had not bought 
a player on the open market since $5,000 
was paid for Pitcher Jess Haines back in 
1919, but it happens to be true. Nine pen- 
nants were won in twenty years with 
players drawn exclusively from the farm 
system, the bright idea dreamed up by 
Branch Rickey and the only new admin- 
istrative gimmick introduced in baseball 
for nearly half a century. Just shows how 
far a little imagination can go in a busi- 
ness that is cluttered up with bird-brains. 
Incidentally, it should be noted in pass- 
ing that the Cardinals’ once-famous farm 
system has not produced an outstanding 
player since Rickey left the organization 
for Brooklyn in 1943. 

“There’s only one simple formula for 
winning pennants,” Veeck says. “You've 
got to keep chopping away the dead 
wood on.a team. You've got to keep re- 
minding yourself that a player is that 
much closer to the end of his career every 
time he throws or hits a ball. The minute 
you get complacent or start living off 
your fat, you’re dead. Before you know 


it, your team is over the hill, and it takes 
years to build another one.” 

This concept hardly is original with 
Veeck. It was standard operating pro- 
cedure with McGraw, Mack, Barrow and 
Rickey long before Veeck started hawk- 
ing peanuts at Wrigley Field. Every base- 
ball man knows it, but only a handful of 
hustlers practice it. The dry rot that first 
takes hold in the front office and quickly 
spreads to the team on the field accounts 
for the collapse of the Giants and Cubs, 
once dominant powers in the National 
League but now taking long-term leases 
in the second division. 

Mere money is no substitute for re- 
sourcefulness and drive, as the Red Sox 
and Tigers have learned. A striking com- 
mentary on the fallacy of trying to use 
money as a stand-in for old-fashioned 
sweat and strain was published in the 
Wall Street Journal last March 15. Ac- 
cording to the story, Tom Yawkey has 
invested $3,826,526 in the Red Sox in 
sixteen years. That staggering outlay has 
brought him only one pennant, only 
four profitable seasons in sixteen and an 
accumulated deficit of $1,179,974. 

Veeck did not resort to black magic or 
new dodges in transforming the Indians 
from a dull, apathetic team into a world 
champion practically overnight. He 
merely did what any reasonably smart 
businessman would have done with any 
enterprise that was withering on the vine. 
He cut away the dead wood lousing up 
the organization and knocked himself 
out getting competent replacements. 
Only he did it faster and more intelli- 
gently than baseball people usually move. 

Of the twenty-five players on the In- 
dians’ roster when Veeck assumed control 
on June 23, 1946, seventeen were gone 
two years later. The eight holdovers were 


Lou Boudreau, Bob Feller, Ken Keltner, 
Bob Lemon, Don Black, Steve Gromek, 
Jim Hegan and Hank Edwards. A series 
of shrewd trades unloaded Cleveland’s 
prima donnas and languid ribbon clerks 
for bear-down players who made impor- 
tant contributions to a winning picture. 

It is significant that Veeck’s best deals 
were made at the expense of the Yankees, 
one of the two teams he had to beat. Joe 
Gordon, who rounded out the infield, 
was acquired in exchange for Allie Reyn- 
olds, an erratic pitcher. Allie Clark, 
who hit .310 as a part-time outfielder, 
was swapped for Red Embree, who was 
as anonymous with the Yankees last 
year as a Republican candidate for the 
Senate in Mississippi. Gene Bearden, the 
rookie pitching sensation, was part of a 
package deal, along with Hal Peck and 
Al Gettel, for Ray Mack and Sherman 
Lollar, neither of whom was wearing a 
New York uniform a few months later. 

Cash and players brought Johnny 
Berardino, Bob Muncreif and Walt Jud- 
nich from the Browns. Russ Christopher, 
a fine relief pitcher, was bought from the 
Athletics. 

When Branch Rickey bucked the dis- 
crimination against Negroes in organized 
baseball by bringing Jackie Robinson up 
to the Dodgers in 1947, every executive 
made solemn pronouncements to the ef- 
fect that a new, lucrative source of players 
and fans would be tapped. Veeck was 
the only man, other than Rickey, who 
got off his hind end after making a pretty 
speech. He went out and got Larry Doby, 
whom many experts regard as a better 
ballplayer than Robinson. Doby’s release 
from the Newark Eagles cost something 
like $500. He’s worth $100,000 today. 

Ye Olde Satchel Paige had been be- 
musing baseball people with his prodi- 
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gious pitching for twenty years. Bright 
parties shook their heads and said it was 
too bad OI’ Satch’ was washed up before 
the barrier against Negroes had been 
lifted. Veeck shook his good leg and took 
a flier on Paige, whose age seems to be 
45. Like Doby’s .301 batting average, the 
six decisions Paige won in seven games 
last year were indispensable to the In- 
dians. He also brought in his salary ten 
times over at the gate. 

Anyone who beats the Yankees’ George 
Weiss to a ballplayer must get up pretty 
early in the morning. So Veeck greeted 
the cold, gray dawn last February, caught 
a plane for Puerto Rico and signed Art 
Wilson, a shortstop whom the Yankees 
thought they had wrapped up. The Yan- 
kees screamed bloody murder, charging 
Veeck with abduction, tampering and 
every crime in the book. Commissioner 
Happy Chandler found no irregularity 
in Veeck’s tactics except unwonted hustle. 
The Wilson affair was a cause celebre 
that kicked up more of a rumpus than 
it was worth. Wilson was sent to San 
Diego for additional seasoning after three 
weeks at the Indians’ training camp, but 
it did demonstrate, again, that Veeck 
was not clipping coupons or items for 
his scrapbook. 

Since Veeck has enormous zest for liv- 
ing, he has no intention of getting fat 
and complacent, the baseball equivalent 
for slow suicide. As the defending world 
champion, Cleveland is the team to lick 
this season. Yet of the three clubs in- 
volved in the dramatic American League 
race last year, the Indians alone were 
active in the trading market during the 
winter. They strengthened their infield 
with the acquisition of Mickey Vernon 
from Washington and their pitching staff 
further was fortified by Early Wynn and 
Frank Papish. In the meantime, the 


“So this’s what they mean—Feel your level best 
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Yankees and Red Sox were hibernating 
peacefully. 

The failure of the Red Sox to make a 
single, major deal during the winter was 
surprising in view of Joe McCarthy's 
past record for constant overhauling of 
his teams. The chief factor in McCarthy’s 
success was his awareness of the fact that 
even the best teams need regular trans- 
fusions of new blood to keep vital and 
vigorous. Beginning in 1936 with his un- 
precedented run of seven pennants in 
eight years, McCarthy made an important 
change in his daily line-up every season. 
First it was Joe DiMaggio in center field, 
then Tommy Henrich in right, Joe Gor- 
don at second base, Charley Keller in 
left, Phil Rizzuto at shortstop, Buddy 
Hasset at first and Bill Johnson at third. 

Sometimes McCarthy went overboard 
anticipating a player’s decline. As early 
as 1932 he was experimenting with a 
second baseman to replace Tony Lazzeri, 
who still was his regular in the 1937 
World Series—and was the top hitter with 
a .400 average. McCarthy is an intensely 
proud, jealous man and he was rankled 
by the loss of the pennant last season to 
a team that was not given a look-in by 
the experts in preseason polls. It’s a cinch 
he wanted to shuffle his club, but he 
must have been stymied by the sleeping 
beauties in the front office. 

Perhaps the most gonspienons example 
of Veeck’s unflagging drive was shown 
last June 15, the trading deadline for 


_ major-league teams. It was obvious by 


that time that three clubs, the Indians, 
Red Sox and Yankees, would be em- 
broiled in a knockdown fight all season 
and the Athletics were still in there—as 
they were until late August—with Connie 
Mack adroitly manipulating the strings 
that held his heroes together. One man 
can make all the difference in the world 
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in a close race, and the four contenders 
ostensibly were maneuvering furiously 
as the deadline approached. Of the four, 
only the Indians did themselves some 
good before the lid was put on trades for 
the season. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, Veeck 
bought Sam Zoldak, a southpaw pitcher, 
from the Browns for Bill Kennedy, an- 
other player unnamed;at the time and 
the ubiquitous Joe Cash. I happened to 
be in Cleveland that day and asked Veeck 
how much he had paid for Zoldak, who 
seldom in any league had won more 
games than he lost. 

“T’m ashamed to tell you what the guy 
cost me,” Veeck said. “If I told you, you’d 
call me a damn fool or a damn liar.” 


Later it was disclosed that Veeck had 
given $90,000 in cash to the Browns for 
Zoldak. The two players made it a $110,- 
000 deal. Sure, Veeck was crazy with the 
heat at the moment, but three and a half 
months later, when the Indians and Red 
Sox wound up in a dead heat for the 
pennant, the nine games Zoldak had won 
for Cleveland were worth far more than 
$10,000 apiece. Just about the difference 
between a winning share of a $1,633,685 
World Series pot and a 5 per cent con- 
solation prize for the fourth-place team. 

A more impressive display of Veeck’s 
opportunism occurred later the same day 
on a deal he didn’t make. Until midnight 
of June 15, he tried to close another deal 
with the White Sox. The Indians had a 
night game with the Red Sox, who were 
coming up fast and were cutting down 
Cleveland’s lead after getting off to a 
horrible start. Veeck is a fan of the first 
water, especially when his team is play- 
ing a contender. In spite of it all, he re- 
mained glued to thé telephone switch- 
board all evening, plugging in his own 
long-distance calls and following them 
through until the connection was made 
on the off-chance that he might pick up 
another player who could help him. He 
didn’t take off the earphone until 1 a. m., 
Cleveland time, on June 16. He tried to 
steal an extra hour, blandly pointing out 
that midnight, the deadline, became offi- 
cial in Chicago an hour later than in 
Cleveland. It would have created a deli- 
cate problem for Chandler if Veeck had 
made a trade with the White Sox at 
12:45 a.m., Eastern Standard Time. 

Veeck always has been a fast man with 
a dollar, including his own. The Indians’ 
pay roll this season probably is the high- 
est in baseball; if the Yankees or Red 
Sox shade them, it’s a certainty that no 
other team has two wage earners as highly 
paid as Feller and Boudreau. Unlike 
most other owners, Veeck is in favor of 
signing players to bonus arrangements. 
No ivory-tower theorist, he knows money 
makes the world go ’round—and makes 
players hustle. 

Last season Bearden, who was signed 
to the standard $5,000 contract for rook- 
ies, received several unsolicited raises, 
and in 1947 Ken Keltner, whose contract 
called for a bonus of $5,000 if he had a 
good year, was flabbergasted when Veeck 
called him in and handed him a check 
he never expected. Although Keltner hit 
only .257, Veeck thought the fellow de- 
served the money for bearing down all 


season. Another characteristic Veeck ges- 
ture was donating the proceeds of a night 
game, about $40,000, to Don Black after 
the pitcher almost suffered a fatal injury 
trying to win for the team. 

Most big-league coaches are amiable 
nonentities who are paid in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,000 a year for keeping an 
eye on practice balls, yelling, “You can 
do it, kid!” and yessing the manager all 
over the joint. Not with the Indians. 
Veeck always has had two former major- 
league managers assisting Boudreau and 
pays them enough money to keep them 
happy in advisory jobs. Bill McKechnie 
reputedly gets as much from Cleveland 
as he did for running the show and cop- 
ing with the headaches at Cincinnati. 

Having established pilots on the 
premises such as McKechnie, Steve 
O'Neill, Muddy Ruel and Del Baker 
could denote Veeck’s lack of confidence 
in Boudreau, whose managerial talents 
he never has admired extensively. What- 
ever the motive, the Cleveland dugout 
never is short on experience when a 
sudden crisis arises. 

If the organization does not have the 
specialists needed for a specific job, Veeck 
gocs out and hires them. Tris Speaker 
was taken to training camp two years 
ago to work on Dale Mitchell’s defensive 
weaknesses, and Rogers Hornsby was 
given a fat fee to teach Pat Seerey the 
gentle art of knocking baseballs out of 
sight and mind. The Hornsby experiment 
wasn’t exactly a noble one, but at least 
Veeck was in there trying. 

Veeck has been called a nice Larry 
MacPhail, a thumbnail description that 
flatters both men. Like MacPhail, Veeck 
has tremendous drive, singleness of pur- 
pose and a rare talent for getting things 
done. He differs from the roaring red- 
head in his personal and public relations. 
MacPhail stirred up rows for pretty much 
the same reason a spoiled brat throws a 
tantrum—for sheer cussedness or to at- 
tract attention to himself. 

There is a touch of ham in Veeck, to 
be sure. His crew haircut and _ well- 
advertised aversion to neckties are al- 
fectations, but they are used as profes- 
sional, rather than personal, trade-marks. 
MacPhail’s violent temper and_ bitter 
feuds often set him off half-cocked on 
absurd statements. Veeck also makes silly 
sounds, but like a radio comedian’s care- 
fully rehearsed ad libs, he seldom speaks 
off the top of his head. ‘The fellow always 
has a definite, clear-cut purpose in mind. 

“Steve Gromek will win more games 
than Bob Feller in 1949,” Veeck declared 
in California shortly before the Indians 
went into spring training. Veeck will be 
fit to be tied, in a strait jacket, if that pre- 
diction should come to pass. He made it 
because: (1) Startling statements are good 
newspaper copy during the dull winter 
months; (2) He hoped to give a large dose 
of confidence to Gromek, a wartime sen- 
sation who was betrayed as just another 
thrower when the big guns were released 
from the service but who astonished 
everyone by coming up with a fine, 2-1 
victory over the Braves in the fourth 
game of the World Series last fall. 

When Bucky Harris, the deposed 
Yankee manager, was signed to pilot 
Cleveland’s farm team at San Diego, 


Veeck popped off to the effect that Harris 
was a better manager than a number of 
unnamed blokes holding berths in the 
big leagues. Veeck made the crack with 
tongue in cheek and one eye firmly fixed 
on the box office. He hoped to build up 
a running feud with the Yankees which 
the sports writers and fans, as always, will 
take more seriously than the ballplayers. 

Timing news breaks for the best pos- 
sible exploitation is an old Veeck trick. 
Bob Feller’s announcement that he was 
giving up all outside business interests 
to concentrate on his pitching and help 
the team win the pennant—hallelujah!— 
was released on June 18, a Friday, and 
made big headlines the following day. 
By an odd coincidence, Feller was to 
pitch in a Sunday double-header with 
the Athletics. Feller’s nobility revived 
drooping spirits so stanchly that 82,781 
clients, the largest crowd ever to see a 
game during the regular season, stormed 
Municipal Stadium on Sunday. 

Actually, Feller’s decision to cut out 
extracurricular activities had been 
reached the previous week when the team 
was in New York, where most of his busi- 
ness connections were located. The an- 
nouncement—which cost Feller the equiv- 
alent of a good year’s pay for an ordinary 
breadwinner, like a bank president—was 
made at the insistence of Veeck, who can 
get just as tough as any occasion de- 
mands. 


Although Veeck had an authoritative 
hand in fashioning the Indians’ first pen- 
nant in twenty-eight years, more acclaim 
has been focused on another achieve- 
ment, and rightly so. That was the shat- 
tering of every attendance record in the 
books, and nobody cut in on our man 
Veeck for even a negligible share of the 
credit. Last year, the Cleveland Baseball 
Corporation became like a branch office 
of the United States Mint by setting all- 
time marks for the greatest number of 
paid admissions during a season (2,620,- 
627) and for the largest crowds at a World 
Series game (86,286), at a regularly sched- 
uled game (82,781), at a night game 
(78,382) and on Opening Day (73,163) . 

Expressed in different terms, the In- 
dians drew more than double the popula- 
tion of metropolitan Cleveland. Brook- 
lyn, supposedly the hotbed of baseball in 
America, would have to pull 6,000,000 
customers to match Cleveland's attend- 
ance on a comparable basis. (The record 
at Ebbets Field is 1,807,526, established 
in 1947.) 

Veeck had many factors in his favor, 
of course. He had the largest ball park in 
the country to receive a pennant-starved 
public hopped up by the most dramatic 
race ever seen in the American League. 
That combination of circumstances 
might have accounted for local hysteria. 
But how do you account for the fact that 
close to 40 per cent of the Indians’ attend- 
ance came from well beyond the limits 
of greater Cleveland? There is only one 
explanation. Veeck reached out into four 
states, grabbed customers by the scruff of 
the neck, frisked their pockets and made 
them love every minute of it. 

No one, including MacPhail, belongs 
in the same league with Veeck as a pro- 
motor, He makes 500 speeches a year and 
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THE MAN who ran a shoestring into a knot 


For twenty-five years the idol of all shoe- 
string promoters on Broadway was a merry 
Jrishman named Will Morrissey, whose 
proudest boast was: “I’ve stranded more 
actors than anyone on earth.” 

Morrissey often committed a sin that no 
swindler would commit. He put his own 
money in his shows whenever he had any. 
But Morrissey, a former vaudeville actor, 
had a wild and frivolous streak that gave a 
million laughs to Broadway—and many head- 
aches to persons who backed him. He was 
the crown prince of theatrical bankrupts, 
the matchless Barnum of the Breadlines. He 
characterizes himself as “Broadway’s most 
successful failure,” who ran a shoestring into 
a knot. 

Tor a time Morrissey specialized in run- 
ning shows in theaters without the knowledge 
or consent of the property owners. 

One day Will got a hurry call from Morris 
Burns, manager of the Yiddish Art Theater 
in Philadelphia. Burns claimed he had a 
lease on the Adelphia Theater but no show. 

Arriving in the City of Brotherly Love, 
Morrissey found the theater dark and cold. 
‘There was no coal in the cellar so he hired 
an orchestra, led by a youngster whose father 
owned a fuel company. In two hours the 
Adelphia’s cellar had sixty tons of coal, ob- 
tained on credit, and Morrissey was all set 
to stage the Vagabond Revue. 

On opening night, Will arrived at the 
Adelphia to find there were no lights on in 
front. “How are the customers going to find 
the joint in the dark?” he demanded. 

“Not so loud,” Burns told him. “If we put 
lights on, the bank that owns the theater 
will find out we have a show here. My lease 
ran out the day before you got here.” 

They ran for one hectic week, without the 
bank’s permission, kept open by selling cut- 
rate tickets and passes. 

Back on Broadway, Will was delighted to 
learn that the luxurious Earl Carroll Theater 
was tied up in litigation. He coaxed the 
janitor to let him put on a new show there. 

There was no way to open the front doors, 
and the audiences had to enter through the 
stage door in the back. They loved it. The 
production ran for weeks, and the night it 
closed Morrissey sold the show for $10,000 
to Lee Shubert. 

All of Morrissey’s performances, of course, 
didn’t end in triumph. He’s gone broke on 
two continents and in half the states. 

“I'd find success monotonous,” he declared. 

“TI was a partner of the Four Marx Broth- 
ers in a revue once,” he asserts, “but I was 
a hampering influence. The four of them 
never could be on the stage at once. One of 
them had to be in the box office all of the 
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time watching me, watching the dough.” 

Morrissey once put on a musical called 
The Hollywood Revue in Los Angeles. To 
his amazement it became a freak hit. He had 
a crooner named Bing Crosby in the cast 
who was getting $40 a week. Paul Whiteman 
caught the show, fancied the singer. 

“What are you paying Crosby?” asked 
Whiteman. 

“Four hundred a week,’ Morrissey said. 

Whiteman hired Bing away for $600 a 
week, and that’s how Crosby got into the big 
money. Morrissey went back to Broadway 
with 110 grand in his satchel. 

He dropped it all on three flops—Polly 
of Hollywood, The Shadow Box Revue and 
The Comiques. He opened the last of these 
in Brooklyn where the first night curtain 
went up on an empty stage. The theater was 
having union trouble, but nobody had been 
able to find Morrissey to tell him about it. 

“Laughs,” says Morrissey, “that’s all I ever 
wanted out of show business. Money makes 
a man like me sluggish, gives him something 
to worry about. I was scared to death the one 
time I had a Broadway hit.” 


That was The Gorilla, a play written by 
Ralph Spence, who asked Morrissey to read 
it under the delusion he had money. 

Morrissey kept it a year, never read it. One 
day he heard that Donald Gallaher, who'd 
just been married, was being put out of his 
hotel with his bride. 

Will scared up $250 and brought it to 
Gallaher. He also brought Spence’s play for 
Gallaher to read. When he went back next 
day, he discovered that Gallaher had blown 
his hotel. With not much trouble, he tracked 
the actor to a furnished room, found him 
reading the play to fifteen actors. 

“This is a sensational show, Will. It will 
make money. I’m going to rehearse these 
kids right here in this room.” 

“I’m in,” yelled Morrissey. 

They got the show on somehow, but when 
the critics raved over The Gorilla, Morrissey 
sold out his share the next day. “Why should 
I spoil the reputation I’ve built up all my 
life as a failure by this one success?” he asked. 

Morrissey now manages, or comanages, 
Oetjen’s Restaurant in Brooklyn, where ec- 
centricity is not considered unusual. “I am 
the most respected citizen in Flatbush. You 
can find me at the bar promptly at two 
o'clock eyery day, promising jobs to people. 
I haven't got any jobs, but it cheers up the 
people who come to me,” he explained. 

“They even used to ask my advice on how 
to run the Dodgers. The minute they stopped 
accepting my counsel, the Bums won the 
pennant.”—Charles Samuels 


refuses twice as many invitations. He pays 
players, past and present, to boost the 
team on the banquet circuit. Tris Speaker 
and Jack Graney, a utility infielder on 
the 1920 champions who now broadcasts 
Cleveland games, are members of the 
Indian road show which also enlists vice- 
president Hank Greenberg, trainer Lefty 
Weisman and anyone who can stand up 
on his hind legs and tell a funny story. 

A smart salesman, Veeck makes it easy 
for fans to see the games by running 
week-end excursions into Cleveland from 

every point of the compass. On any given 
Sunday or holiday, special trains set up 
and sold by Veeck come in from Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and West Vir- 
ginia. He even has arranged air excur- 
sions from Detroit, Windsor and To- 
ronto. 

The fans get a fair shake, too. They 
are sold choice grandstand seats, and re- 
ports on the Cleyeland weather are 
radioed to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown and Cincinnati so that 
the fans are saved a trip if rain threatens 
the game. Last year, the Indians did not 
lose a single home game to bad weather, 
a rare freak of nature that convinced 
superstitious people that Veeck had some- 
thing more than tight pitching and 
timely hitting going for him. 

This aspect of Veeck’s operation is not 
so well known as his pregame stunts, but 
it brings in more customers than the 
crazy, corny gags he delights in pulling. 
Anyone unfortunate enough to hold 
lucky number at a Veeck clambake is 
likely to wind up with a pair of greased 
pigs, a brace of pigeons (without a cage), 

1 20-foot stepladder or fifty pounds of 
ieee The customers die laughing watching 
the winners bear off their prizes, and no 
one kills himself more than Veeck. He 
also is fond of loud bands, tableaus in 
fireworks and Days celebrated on the 
slightest provocation. 

Last year, Joe Earley, a war veteran 
working as a guard in an automobile 
plant, wrote a letter to a Cleveland news- 
paper complaining that well-paid ball- 
players, the bums, got fancy gifts at 
special games in their honor, but nobodv 
gave a tumble to loyal fans who followed 
the team through Thick & Thin. Veeck 
leaped to the bait like a bird dog flushing 
a covey of quail. He decreed September 
28 to be Joe Earley Night. Every woman 
received an orchid as she entered the ball 
park. The usual quota of squirming poul- 
try and livestock was distributed among 
the fans. Earley received a new converti- 
ble and a truckload of clothes, luggage, 
books and household appliances. In the 
confusion, Veeck drew 60,045 fish for a 
game with the last-place White Sox. 

“Sure, I like stunts,” Veeck says, “but 
they're no substitute for a winning ball 
club. Circus stuff is necessary before night 
games, because you can’t let people : sit 
there in the dark until the game begins. 
Gags will get a laugh from the fans only 
if they’ re reasonably sure of going home 
happy after the game. Laughs will turn 
against you, though, if you’ve got a lousy 
ball club.” 

If the truth must be known, Veeck is 
strictly a fan at heart. He second-guesses 
the home team’s strategy, loudly and con- 
sistently, from his perch in the press box. 


He exults in victory and despairs in de- 
feat. He constantly circulates through the 
stands to sound out public opinion and 
to chew the fat with anyone who holds 
still long enough to carry on a conversa- 
tion. Like any fan, he gets crushes on 
players or sours on them for no apparent 
reason. 

Veeck has been shot with luck—that 
the opposition did not take him up on 
some of the trades he suggested. He of- 
fered Washington so much two years ago 
for Stan Spence that Boudreau remarked 
in wonderment, “I don’t see how Griffith 
can turn down the deal.” The winter 
before last, he bounced back with a bid 
for the Senators’ Walt Masterson and 
Early Wynn that was so extravagant that 
Griffith probably thought the guy was 
clowning. When Detroit refused a swap 
for Jim Hegan, who developed into one 
of the league’s best catchers last season, 
one had to conclude that the angels must 
have sung at Veeck’s christening. 

The best deal Veeck never made was 
his almost legendary attempt to send 
Manager Boudreau, outfielder George 
Metkovich and pitchers Bryan Stephens 
and Red Embree to the Browns for short- 
stop Vernon Stephens, outfielder Paul 
Lehner and pitchers Jack Kramer and 
Bob Muncreif. Although Veeck now ad- 
mits that getting rid of Boudreau, the 
game’s greatest infielder and the best 
shortstop since Honus Wagner, would 
have been the boner of the decade, he in- 
sists it had all the earmarks of a good deal 
at the time. He points out that the 
Browns rejected the offer, intimating it 
appeared too advantageous to Cleveland. 


Another executive would be touchy 
on the subject of Boudreau, but not 
Veeck. Keeping the controversy alive 
needles the fans and brings them 
a-running with money clutched in their 
hot, eager fists to root for the most popu- 
lar player Cleveland ever has had. 

If last season represented Veeck’s first 
success, it would be proper to reserve 
judgment on a possible flash in the pan. 
Cleveland was the gaudiest but not the 
most difficult promotion he put over the 
top, however. Veeck first became the fair- 
haired boy of the trade eight years ago at 
Milwaukee, and he still believes the 
small miracle he worked there is his 
Number | achievement: 

“Promoting in the big leagues is a cinch 
compared to the minors,” he confides. 
“No matter how broke a team is up here, 
there’s always some money on hand, and 
the potential audience is so large that 
any improvement on the field immedi- 
ately is reflected at the gate. When you're 
busted in the minors, though, you're 
really strapped. You’ve got to have a 
winner to make money. In the majors, 
you can do all right with a first-division 
team.” 

Veeck’s career at Milwaukee was the 
kiss of death to Horatio Alger yarns. 
They seem pallid and pedestrian com- 
pared to the wildly improbable success 
story he wrote. Briefly, he and three other 
backers, one of them Charley Grimm, 
bought the last-place Brewers for $130,- 
000 in 1941, By actual count, there were 
twenty-two spectators in Borchert Field 
watching the game the day he took over, 


a Saturday. The Brewers drew fewer than 
75,000 that season. 

Within the first three months, Veeck 
consummated forty-two player deals. In 
1942, Milwaukee led the minor leagues in 
attendance with 273,589, and a debt of 
$85,000 was reduced to $17. When Veeck 
enlisted in the Marines in 1943, he had 
a team that was to win three straight pen- 
nants. In 1945, when he sold-out, Mil- 
waukee was recognized as the most valu- 
able franchise in the minors. 

A baseball man all his life, Veeck never 
has held, or wanted, a job in any other 
field. He began learning the business 
when his father, a baseball writer on the 
Chicago American, was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Cubs and 
made a moribund team the most success- 
ful operation in the National League 
during the 1920s. Young Bill began sell- 
ing peanuts and score cards at Wrigley 
Field when he was 14 and gradually 
climbed in the organization until he was 
appointed treasurer of the Cubs at the 
age of 27. 

It was a swell spot for a young fellow, 
but Veeck was too restless to mark time 
in a secondary role. He saw so much in- 
efficiency and incompetency in top jobs 
that he was wild to get his own team and 
throw curve balls at the feeble opposi- 
tion. He inherited just enough money 
from his father to buy a piece of the 
Milwaukee team and, once he was on his 
way, there was no stopping him. 

People who know Veeck predict he will 
not remain in Cleveland much longer, 
and they could be right. Anything he does 
from here in will be in the nature of an 
anticlimax, and Veeck is constitutionally 
unable to stand still. Like MacPhail, who 
lost interest after an objective had been 
attained, Veeck needs a constant series 
of challenges to consume his tremendous 
energy and ambition. 

The perfect spot for him would be the 
White Sox. Chicago is his home town, the 
popular play can be taken away from the 
swooning Cubs with any show of enter- 
prise, and the White Sox, the most dilapi- 
dated franchise in the majors, offers 
enough challenges to keep Veeck in a 
happy turmoil for five years. 

There is a more compelling factor that 
may cause Veeck to pull out of Cleveland 
very shortly, possibly before the end of 
the year. The value of the Indians is at 
an all-time high; by selling his 30 per 
cent interest in the team, Veeck can ac- 
quire a nest egg, taxable at only 25 per 
cent as a capital gain, that will put him 
and his three children on easy street for 
the rest of their lives. There are any 
number of potential purchasers, notably 
Hank Greenberg, who is believed to have 
invested in the Cleveland organization 
last year with the understanding that he 
has first option on Veeck’s stock if it is 
sold. Everything adds up to Veeck’s early 
departure for Chicago—except one im- 
posing detail. 

“There are two valuations on the 
Cleveland club,” Greenberg says. “One 
price includes Veeck continuing as the 
general manager, the other does not ac- 
count for him in the setup. There’s no 
sense kidding anyone. The franchise is 
worth twice as much with Bill running 
the show.”—Stanley Frank 
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The Big White Cars 


[Continued from page 48] 


nothing calculated to break your neck, 
and half a mile down the road you're still 
shifting, because you don’t want fifth gear 
until you’re up around 65. But shifting is 
a pleasure on this car, each move smooth, 
oily and dead silent. On.a long straight, 
doing 75, you put your foot hard down, 
the supercharger cuts in with a scream, 
and the car's speed builds up to around 
87. The Mercedes supercharger *setup is 
peculiar in that you can cut it in and out; 
most other blowers are geared directly 
to the engine and run constantly. 

When I drove the Adolf Hitler Mer- 
cedes, or, more properly, the Christopher 
Janus Mercedes, the power-boosted 
brakes were out of adjustment and stop- 
ping the car was a matter of standing on 
everything and then just sitting there 
waiting for something to happen. Five 
tons, moving at any rate of speed, take a 
lot of stopping. When it ran on the auto- 
bahnen of the Third Reich, the slowing- 
down arrangements were no doubt much 
sharper, although I doubt the car was 
ever anything for fun and games. But 
when it’s moving, rolling along in fifth, it 
hands out a ride quite beyond compari- 
son with anything else on wheels saye 
perhaps a Rolls-Royce. The sensation is 
simply that of a moving house: dead 
level, perfectly smooth, a tribute to inde- 
pendent suspension rear as well as front, 
something that has been a standard Mer- 
cedes feature for a long time. 

Now on exhibition around the country 
—so far some twenty-eight separate chari- 
ties have benefited from the showing—the 
Grosser Mercedes will no doubt ulti- 
mately go to a museum. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Janus, moving on to bigger things, is 
negotiating for the purchase of another 
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of Hitler’s possessions, a 400-foot ocean- 
going yacht. 

Gottlieb Daimler, father of this car, of 
the big white chain-driven brutes that 
used to win at Indianapolis and in the 
Vanderbilt Cup races, and of the crouch- 
ing, snarling Grand Prix cars that 
mopped up everything in Europe from 
1935 to 1939, would be surprised, cer- 
tainly, to see what he has wrought. The 
14-h.p. engine on his first car would 
hardly serve to crank a rear window on 
the 770K. But Gottlieb Daimler died in 
1900. 

Still, Daimler had lived to see engines 
of his manufacture accepted as Europe's 
best, and he was certainly farsighted 
enough to surmise the future that lay 
ahead for his automobiles. The very first 
motor race in history, the Paris-to-Rouen 
race of 1894, was won by a Daimler-pow- 
ered Peugeot—at 20.5 kilometers an hour! 
The second and third cars were Daimler- 
powered, too. A succession of road and 
track triumphs followed, and thus the 
foundation was laid for the longest record 
of successful racing by any firm in his- 
tory: 1894 to 1939, forty-five years of very 
fast going indeed. 

Daimler was associated in his firm— 
Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft—with Wil- 
helm Maybach, later to be famed as 
maker of engines for the Zeppelins of 
World War I, out of which grew a luxury 
automobile of the ’30s, the Maybach 
“Zepplin.” But the Mercedes car itself 
was named, amusingly enough, after a 
pretty girl. She was Mercedes Jellinek, 
daughter of Emil Jellinek, an Austrian 
diplomat and banker who financed a re- 
organization of the Daimler Motoren 
Gesellschaft in 1895. The four-cylinder 
35-h.p. Mercedes which-bore her name 
Was a: most remarkable automobile, one 
of the first cars that broke completely 
from the form of the horse-drawn buggy. 
On this basic design, a series of racing 
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and touring cars began to appear with 
ever-increasing horsepower capacities, 
and they were soon ripping up the dusty 
roads of the Continent, driven by men 
well endowed with the muscle and daring 
it took to hold them at speeds of 60 m.p-h. 
and up: Jenatzy, Keene, de Caters, Zbor- 
owski, and, later, the homeric Lauten- 
schlager and America’s own Ralph de 
Palma. ? 

Road racing, in the years around the 
turn of the century, was a big thing in- 
deed, and the great races of the time drew 
newspaper coverage comparable to that 
given a baseball world series today. The 
races grew bigger and bigger, longer and 
longer, until in 1903 came the Paris- 
Madrid race, a bloodletting so formidable 
that it was canceled at the halfway mark, 
with the roads from Paris to Bordeaux 
strewn with wrecked automobiles. (The 
Race to Death, Trur, April, 1949.) An 
American, James Gordon Bennett, one 
of the great pioneer journalists of the 
pistol-and-horsewhip school, sponsored a 
road race, the first one in 1902. Jenatzy in 
a Mercedes won the second Gordon Ben- 
nett, which was the 1903 in Ireland, and 
came in second in the third and last, the 
1904 in Germany. In that same year, 
W. K. Vanderbilt took the world’s speed 
record in a 90-h.p. Mercedes at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, winding the car up to a 
speed of 92.3 m.p.h., a figure which led 
authorities to predict that the first man 
to do 100 would die of it. The first Van- 
derbilt Cup race was held in Long Island 
in 1904, and around that time the Stein- 
way piano people made an American 
Mercedes under license from the German 
firm. There are still some of these cars 
around, and mighty handsome vehicles 
they are, too. 


Tn 1908, Christian Lautenschlager, a 
bull-necked daredevil with the bushiest 
handle-bar mustache ever seen on a race 
track, won the 478-mile Dieppe Grand 
Prix in a 120-h.p. Mercedes. Scene of the 
race was, of course, the French seaside 
town famous in World War II as the 
point of the first Allied landing in force. 
By this time, the big cars were standard 
features in American track and road 
races, running in paint jobs of dead 
white, Germany's racing color. Ralph de 
Palma was the premier Mercedes driver 
on this side of the water, and he was the 
hero, or the victim, of one of the most 
heartbreaking finishes ever seen on a race 
track. It happened in 1912, at Indian- 
apolis. De Palma had taken the lead in 
the ninth lap, and he held it from there to 
Lap 198. With two laps to go, and the 
closest car ten miles behind him, de 
Palma’s engine quif. It quit cold, and 
nothing would start it. De Palma and his 
mechanic got out and began to shove, 
hoping to push the car across the finish 
line before the second car, Dawson’s Na- 
tional, could make up the distance. They 
hadn’t a chance, but although another car 
won the race, the moral victor that day 
was Ralph de Palma. He went on to win 
plenty of races in the big white car, 
among them the Elgin Road Race in 
1912, the Santa Monica of 1914, and 
Indianapolis, 1915. The finish of the 1914 
race is shown in Peter Helck’s magnifi- 
cent painting on the cover of this issue of 


which, owned by Don Lee, appeared un- 
successfully at Indianapolis in 1947 and 
1948. This car was notable, among other 
things, for an offset drive shaft which 
allowed the driver’s seat to be dropped 
to within five inches of the road. It had 
a five-speed gear box. Ten of these cars 
were made, and twenty engines. 

In 1938 the last of the line, the 1.5- 
liter Type M165, appeared. This car 
was a small version of the M163, with a 
blown V-eight engine giving 278 h.p. at 
8,250 r.p.m. No example of this car, said 
to represent the very peak of racing de- 
sign, has ever appeared in America. It 
is known that the Russians picked up 
several of them, and two are being held 
in escrow by the Swiss government under 
the nominal ownership of Rudolph 
Caracciola, the greatest of the Mercedes 
team drivers. 

A little surprise that was turned up 
by Allied investigators after the shooting 
Was over was a car designed by Mercedes- 
Benz for an attempt on the world land- 
speed record. ‘This car, completely 


cowled, streamlined and enclosed, was 
powered by a 44.5-liter modified Daimler- 
Benz 603 aircraft engine, a power plant 
that had outclassed almost everything in 
the sky during the first years of the war. 
This car weighed only two tons, put out 
2,830 h.p. at 3,000, ran on alcohol and 
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would, if the slide-rule boys were right, do 
466 miles an hour. It had one highly in- 
genious device, an arrangement which 
automatically decreased the throttle 
opening if wheel spin developed at any 
speed. It was designed by Dr. Ferdinand 
Porsche, who was responsible for the 
Auto-Union and the Tiger Tank, and 
who is now making a light car under his 
own name in Austria. The war prevented 
its appearance on the salt flats of Utah. 
It never ran, and a driver was never 
nominated, although Caracciola would 
almost certainly have been chosen. 
There has never been a counterpart 
in this country to the Mercedes and Auto- 
Union racing organizations. Mercedes 
used 300 men in the racing department. 
The cars were considered to have a life 
of 500 miles only, after which they were 
torn down and rebuilt. Cars and equip- 
ment were carried to the races in any of 
cight mammoth Diesel trucks, one of 
which was a complete traveling shop car- 
rying lathes, drill presses, welding equip- 
ment and testing rigs. Another truck, 
designed for emergency delivery, was 
supercharged and could carry a racing 
car and everything that went with it at 
a rate very close to 75 m.p.h. The Ger- 
mans raced as they made war, with 
method and foresight and efficiency. 
Nothing was left undone, there was no 
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contingency unprovided for, down to the 
tire experts who tested the temperature 
of the track surface in order to determine 
proper inflation and the physician who 
was retained to accompany the team 
everywhere. 

The failure of the M163 Mercedes at 
Indianapolis was probably due to lack 
of what the car’s makers would have con- 
sidered ordinary preparation. Certainly 
it was not due to faulty design or lack of 
capacity. Duke Nalon, who should know 
if anyone does, remarked in 1948 that 
the car had the best and most comfortable 
suspension he had ever experienced, and 
that if it were in tune it could undoubt- 
edly beat anything on the track. The 
M163 is probably the most complicated 
racing car in the world, and mere every- 
day, ordinary tuning won't make it go. 
The carburetor jet box that accompanied 
a Mercedes to the track carried 937 single 
jets! The standard fuel was: methyl al- 
cohol 86; nitro-benzole 4.4, acetone 8.8 
and sulphuric ether, 0.8. Function of the 
acetone was to cool the valves and the 
piston heads. 

As far as the racing directors were con- 
cerned, the function of the drivers was 
to drive, and nothing else. They were 
not expected to know anything about 
the car, and many of them knew little 
and cared less about what went on under 
the bonnet. When the car stood on the 
line, warmed and ready, they put on 
gloves and goggles and got into it. As 
soon as they could, they placed themselves 
according to plan. ‘They watched the pit 
signals, came in when they were told 
and went faster or slower as ordered. 
Now and then one of them would, un- 
derstandably, throw discipline overboard 
and start scrapping for second place 
when he was suppose to finish third, but 
infractions like that were rare. All the 
driver had to do, really, was be able to 
take a bend at 180 m.p.h., brake down 
from say 190 to 40 for a hairpin turn 
without skidding and accelerate quickly 
from 0 to 150 in the middle of a traffic 
jam. There were about a dozen men in 
Europe who were good enough. 
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Of those on the Mercedes team, Ru- 
dolph Caracciola was the best, a very fast 
driver who was easy on engine and tires. 
Hermann Lang, who survived the war, 
was noted for a fabulous sense of pace: it 
was said that he could raise or lower his 
speed by three seconds a lap at will. Von 
Brauchitsch was an impetuous red- 
headed Prussian. He died. Christian 
Kautz, a Swiss who never quite made the 
first string, lived through the ’39 season, 
worked as a U. S. test pilot during the 
war and was killed finally in a race last 
year. Richard Seaman, perhaps the great- 
est driver England ever produced, made 
the Mercedes team in 1937 and was killed 
in the Belgian Grand Prix on June 25, 
1939. The race was run in a downpour 
of rain, and Seaman was killed at a bend 
—La Source—which the cars were taking 
at 150 m.p.h. 

Kautz and Seaman had been the only 
successful drivers at the 1937 Mercedes 
tryouts at the Nurnburg Ring track, an 
up-hill-and-down-dale affair of fourteen 
miles to the lap and 120 major turns, 
many of them blind, plus two hump- 
backed bridges that had to be taken at 160 
m.p.h. Everybody who tried out that year 
crashed, Seaman alone excepted, but only 
one man was killed. The prize for which 
they were trying, a place on the first- 
string Mercedes racing team, was an op- 
portunity to drive one of the best cars 
in the world and be paid a salary of 
around $10,000 a season for doing it, 
plus prize money and other odds and 
ends. The degree of skill it took requires 
some explaining. 

Let’s start by saying that a man is a 
good driver in an ordinary 1949 U. S. 
production car. On straight roads he will 
do 90 m.p.h., he doesn’t roll too wildly 
on corners, and he hasn’t had a report- 
able accident in five years. In the hands 
of a driver like that, an M163 Mercedes- 
Benz would go off the road fifty yards 
from the starting line. A man used to a 
tightly sprung sports car capable of 110 
m.p.h., used to cornering in a power slide, 
and used to “quick” or high-geared steers 
ing, would have a fighting chance, but 


not much more. Dick Seaman said that 
driving the big Mercedes gave exactly the 
same sensation as driving a fast sports car 
on glare ice. At 150 m.p.h., the cars had 
so much power left that a too-sudden 
application of it would produce a skid. 
Much of the time the cars were in de- 
liberate skids because they were so evenly 
matched that only by braking a split- 
second nearer to a corner than the next 
man and going through it a little bit 
faster—which meant sliding—could races 
be won. The Auto-Unions were even 
tougher to drive, because they were rear- 
engined and thus slightly more prone to 
skid, and because the driver sat with his 
feet almost even with the front wheels 
and thus had no long bonnet down which 
to sight the turns. Only Bernd Rosemeyer 
and Tazio Nuvolari were ever really good 
on Auto-Unions, and Rosemeyer died in 
one, doing something over 250 m.p.h. 
on the autobahn between Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt on January 28, 1938. 

From Jenatzy and Lautenschlager 
down the years to Lang and Caracciola, 
it took titans to drive the big white cars, 
and most of them are gone now, and we 
may not see their like again. The small 
cars now running will produce fine 
drivers, but they will be men of a dif- 
ferent mold, and it may be that the big 
cars, and the big men it took to handle 
them, are gone for good .. , although 
the Germans will be glad to produce the 
cars again, and the other, more Iethal 
things that come after them, if they are 
given another chance.—Ken W. Purdy 


~ The Exasperating Problem of 
Blackett Strait 


[Continued from page 49] 


stroyers which were steaming decorously 
in through Blackett Strait. They were re- 
turning to Rice Anchorage after a night 
shelling of Bougainville. Raising his 
binocular, he studied the bridge wind- 
shield on one of the vessels. The major 
swore. 

Neatly painted on a background of 
battle gray was a reproduction of an 
architectural gem immortalized by Chick 
Sale. It was complete, even to the half- 
moon in the door. But it gave the major 
no pangs of nostalgia; it almost gave him 
apoplexy for, beneath the artwork, he 
saw three diagonal slashes of white paint. 
“T'll be damned,” he muttered. “Hash 
marks! Why, those dirty—” 

Observations made that night con- 
firmed the major’s suspicions. The tin 
cans, on their nightly forays, churned 
through the narrows at great speed, 
creating mammoth wakes which rolled 
shoreward to bowl over the major’s 
beach booths like tenpins. The Navy’s 
nautical bowlers hadn't made a strike as 
yet, but they were getting uncomfortably 
close to a spare. 

Yet it was the hash marks, Navy sym- 
bols akin to the badman’s nicks in his 
gunstock, which enraged the major. He 
exploded a volcanic protest that sizzled 
through the hands of the regimental 
colonel, to Major General Wing of the 
43rd, to the island commander and fi- 
nally to COMSOPAC, otherwise known 
as Admiral Halsey. The Admiral deftly 
passed the ball to Captain Simpson who, 
it must be said, certainly carried it to a 
touchdown for Navy. 

Captain Simpson is known in naval 
circles as a capable and aggressive officer 
and is noted for his thoroughness and 
efficiency. His very appearance—compact, 
muscular build and clear blue eyes—pro- 
claims him as a man who does not do 
things by halves. As commander of De- 
stroyer Squadron 12, based at Rice 
Anchorage in Kula Gulf, his job was to 
shell enemy installations on the Short- 
lands and Bougainville. His ships seldom 
missed a night. 

He was out to do a thorough job, and 
perhaps because he concentrated all his 


attention on his assignment, he had 
failed to note the adornments emblaz- 
oned on the windshields of his destroyers, 
had not realized the havoc wrought by 
the vessels” wakes. But once the matter 
was brought before him, he proceeded to 
give it prompt consideration. 

Captain Simpson, however, was well 
aware of the tidal currents which swept 
through the narrow strait and which 
might prove dangerous to a ship without 
enough way on her. Yet, in the light of 
Admiral Halsey’s orders, he realized that 
it would be necessary to ascertain if his 
skippers were erring too much on the 
sale side regarding the speed of their 
vessels. 

He tackled the problem with his usual, 
eficient thoroughness. As a matter of 
record, three days passed before he was 
satisfied with the results. He ran Black- 
ett Strait in his flagship time and again, 
carefully checking and rechecking his 
speed and noting the effect of his wake 
on the little grass shacks which mush- 
roomed so bravely along the shoreline. 
When he knocked some of them over, 
the Army obligingly rebuilt, and Captain 
Simpson continued his experiment. Cur- 
rents, tides and the channel, of course, all 
had to be considered as well as the 
major’s protest. 

On the third day, Captain Simpson re- 
turned to base and sat down to compose 
his order to his destroyer captains. It was 
sent to them that very night and dupli- 
cates were sent to COMSOPAC, CINC- 
PAC, COMDESPAG, and REPCOMDE- 
SPAC. He was thorough, as usual. 

Captain Simpson’s order read: 

“CUSTOM OF PAINTING A 

HASH MARK UNDER PICTURE 

OF PRIVY ON BRIDGE FOR 

FACH ONE KNOCKED DOWN 

WILL BE DISCONTINUED. UN- 

LESS URGENCY DEMANDS, 

SHIPS WILL NOT USE SPEEDS 

IN EXCESS 29 KNOTS IN BLACK- 

ETT STRAIT. WAKE FROM 

THIS SPEED GIVES ARMY 

PRIVIES BUILT OVER WATER 

A GOOD FLUSHING WITHOUT 

DAMAGING THEM.” 


Captain Simpson's reputation for effi- 
ciency and thoroughness did not suffer 
as a result of Operation Privy. When he 
completed his test runs, not a_ single 
grass shack was left standing. Captain 
Simpson had hit the jackpot. 

—Capt. H. L. Hoerner, USN 


The Proof That Pinches 


A rule the United States Navy enforces very rigidly is that prohibiting alcohol 
aboard a Naval vessel—and many are the tricks employed to get around it. 


One Sunday night a destroyer was moored at Norfolk and a seaman, back from 
liberty, came aboard with a package that looked as if it might be a pair of shoes—but 


also about the size of two gin bottles. 


“What have you got there, Harkins? 
“Shoes, sir,” the sailor said. 


the officer of the deck asked. 


“I thought I heard a gurgle. Maybe I'd better take a look!” 


The sailor walked to the rail and dropped the package over the side. “Never mind, 
sir,” he said, “the dern things didn’t fit anyway.” 


—Jerry Buffington, Baltimore, Md. 
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When the Lights Went Out 
in Paris 
[Continued from page 25] 


edged with weary mockery directed us to 
the third floor, where we were promptly 
thrust into a closet. 

Now, suddenly, the door was opened 
by a slender, middle-aged woman wear- 
ing a black frock and a cameo brooch. 
“Tam Madame Lucie,” she said, shaking 
hands. “Madame Favienne is occupied 
and asked me to take care of you. You 
are looking for—” 

“Information,” said Dave hastily. “We 
would just like to speak with you about 
the new law.” 

She pressed her hands to her temples 
and shook her head. “Ah, that law, that 
stupid law,” she sighed. “Zh bien, 
perhaps we had better find a place to 
talk.” 

She turned to a maid who was standing 
in the third-floor vestibule. “Is Miami 
unoccupied?” she asked. The maid 
nodded. “Then we will go there,” said 
Mme. Lucie. “It will make you gentle- 
men feel more at home.” 

We trooped down the hall in single file 
and entered a large room furnished 
mostly with deck chairs, striped parasols 
and big rubber beach mattresses. The 
floor was covered with sand and the walls 
were adorned with murals of waves, sea- 
gulls and bathing beauties. Here and 
there were scattered limp cardboard palm 
trees. Tacked to one was a Coca-Cola 
sign. 

“Feeling more at home?” I asked Dave, 
who was fingering the sand. 

“It’s better than the closet, anyway.” 

We all sat down in canvas chairs, and 
. Madame Lucie told an attendant to bring 
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some champagne. Then she accepted an 
American cigaret which I lit for her. It 
made her look a little less like a Grant 
Wood conception of a midwestern 
schoolmarm. 

“The establishment is a little run- 
down at present,” she pointed out. “As 
you see, the artificial sunlight is not work- 
ing. Ultraviolet equipment is hard to 
get, and we have not bothered to make 
repairs in view of the uncertain future.” 

“Do you really think this house will be 
closed?” 

“The day after tomorrow. A chief in- 
spector of police came in person to tell 
us. He was very nice, very apologetic. 
But what could he do, the poor man? It 
is the damned law.” 

I asked her what her personal plans 
were. 

“Oh, for myself and Madame Favienne 
and the staff, it is not so serious. We have 
put a little money aside through the 
years. But for the girls, it is another story. 
Many will have to go out on the streets 
to make a living, and they will be exposed 
to many risks, to say nothing of being 
arrested by the police. Ah, it is not 
French, this law!” 

The champagne arrived, and while I 
was working on the cork, Dave made 
some notes. 

Just then a buxom young woman with 
tousled blonde hair came up to the table. 
She was wearing a red satin negligee, a 
pair of mules and apparently nothing 
else. She smiled at Madame Lucie. “I am 
free for the moment,” she said, “and I 
heard these gentlemen had some original 
ideas.” 

Dave stopped taking notes and mut- 
tered something. Madame Lucie frowned. 
“Non, non, Odette, it’s not that,” she 
said. “Ces messieurs are American jour- 
nalists. They are quite serious.” 

Odette’s manner changed instantly. 
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“Ah, je vous demande pardon, mes- 
sieurs,”’ she said. 

We both stood up and shook hands and 
said we were enchanted, “Please sit 
down,” I suggested. “Perhaps mademoi- 
selle would like some champagne?” 

“You are very nice,” she said, taking a 
chair. “I hope you will excuse my appear- 
ance, but we are very busy these last few 
days. Many old friends arg coming in to 
pay their last respects, people we haven't 
seen for years.” 

Odette explained that she had been a 
“resident” of the establishment for three 
years and would probably take a short 
vacation on the Riviera before making 
any future plans. “The Jaw is a severe 
blow,” she added. “In another two years 
I would have saved enough money to 
buy a small cafe and get married. Now 
I'll probably have to work the big hotels 
and the bars. That means investing in an 
entire wardrobe, and then, of course, 
there is the uncertainty. You never know 
what sort of people you meet in bars. 
Here we had security, fine cooking and 
good medical care, even for the slightest 
cold, n’est-ce pas, Madame Lucie?” 

Our hostess, who was evidently Ma- 
dame Favienne’s personnel manager, 
nodded and heaved a long sigh. “The 
girls were safe and well cared for here,” 
she said. 

I poured out a second round. 

“Thank you,” said Odette. “And an- 
other thing. Lots of girls are contributing 
to the support of their fiances. What are 
these men going to do now? Where can 
they get decent jobs? I tell you, the nation 
will have a serious unemployment prob- 
lem on its hands!” In her agitation, she 
had succeeded in squirming out of part 
of her loosely fastened dressing gown or 
whatever she was wearing, and Dave was 
having a hard time concentrating on his 
notes. 

“Arrange yourself, Odette,” said Ma- 
dame Lucie sternly. “These gentlemen 
did not come here to admire your figure.” 

While I quickly divided up the rest of 
the champagne, Odette fastened her 
gown and smiled slyly at Madame Lucie. 
“C'est dommage, hein?” she murmured, 
“Tl est mignon, le petit brun.” 

I nudged Dave. “Hear that?” T said in 
English. “She thinks you’re cute.” 

Dave was dark, trim and wiry and 
looked younger than his 29 years, but he 
wasn’t used to being called cute. “Ah, 
nuts,” he said, sticking his notes in his 
pocket. “Let’s get out of here. Anne's ex- 
pecting me back for lunch.” 

But before we could get away, Madame 
Lucie insisted that we inspect some of 
the other rooms during the luncheon 
recess. “It may be your last chance,” she 
added, opening a door, 

“This one here is the Eskimo suite.” 

We stepped into what seemed to be 
the interior of an igloo. Harpoons and 
pelts were draped on the sloping walls. 
In one corner was a couch covered with 
a huge polar-bear skin. I groped for an 
appropriate comment. 

“It’s certainly out of the ordinary,” I 
said at last. “So are some of the cus- 
tomers,” Odette observed. “Come and see 
the wagon-lits.” 

The next room was a replica of a 
French railroad-car sleeping compart- 


ment. Outside the window, a strip of 
scenery rolled jerkily by. “There is also 
a mechanism which activates the berth 
and gives the illusion of motion,” said 
Odette. Madame Lucie pulled a bell rope, 
and we heard the low, mournful hoot 
of a train whistle. “Very realistic,” said 
Dave politely. 

After visiting a ship's cabin (with water 
lapping at the, porthole), a Japanese 
geisha suite and a room which looked 
like a gymnasium, complete with parallel 
bars and a wrestling mat, we found our- 
selves by the elevator. As we were saying 
good-by, Madame Favienne, a_ tall, 
smartly dressed woman with hennaed 
hair and too much jewelry, came out of 
her office. 

“Alors,” she said graciously, “you have 
had a pleasant visit? You have found 
something to write about?” 

We smiled and murmured our thanks. 

“Perhaps you can tell me how they 
expect to convert this place into living 
quarters?” she continued. “That’s what 
these neurotic idealists have been using 
as an argument in favor of their law—the 


housing shortage!” She gave a_ short 
laugh. “Can you imagine the commotion 


here in the evenings when old customers 
in a gay mood come around? I promise 
you, the new tenants will have no peace!” 

She smiled, as if the thought gave 
her some satisfaction. Madame Lucie 
folded her hands and sighed again. 
Odette giggled. Dave and I began edging 
toward the stairs. 

“T usually ask people to drop in 
again,” said Madame Favienne, “but you 
see how it is.” 

“Too bad you did not come sooner,” 
said Odette, looking at Dave. 

Downstairs, the receptionist smirked 
as we went by. “I hope you gentlemen 
got what you were after,” she said. I 
pushed Dave toward the door before he 
could answer. 

“We can split up if you want,” I said. 
“Why don’t you go and see the vice- squad 
people while I stop in at Madame Su- 
zanne’s? First I'll talk to Pegeot.” 

“Who's he?” 

“The head of the brothel-owners’ syn- 
dicate. We can meet for supper and see 
what we've got. We ought to file our first 
story tonight.” 

Dave got into his car. “All right,” he 
consented wearily. “It’s a date.” 


“Where are you going now?” I asked. 
“Home?” 
“Yeah,” he replied. “Home, burping 


champagne, smelling like a boudoir and 
having to tell my wile I’ve been working 
on a Story.” 

Gaston Pegeot, a florid-faced man of 
50 or so with a luxuriant mustache and 
comfortable paunch, received me an hour 
later in his office near the Place de la 
Republique. A small sign on the door 
identified it as the headquarters of the 
Friendly Syndicate of Restricted Houses 
and Furnished Hotels. 

The title intrigued me and I asked 
him about it. 

“A euphemism,” said Pegeot airily. 
“My colleagues in the syndicate are, 
quite bluntly, the people who own the 
brothels in this town. We banded to- 
gether to fight this stupid, vicious law. 


For the moment, we are beaten. Now 
what is it you want to know?” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess I'd like to 
know why you call the law vicious. The 
word—” 

“T see what you mean,” he interrupted 
with a wave of his hand. “We're supposed 
to symbolize vice? Right? So it seems in- 
congruous to you? Well, my friend, it’s 
not. The law is a vicious law because it 
will result in more disease and more 
juvenile delinquency. Why, you can no 
more stamp out prostitution by closing 
the houses than you can stop drinking 
by passing a prohibition law—as you 
Americans found out. I tell you, when 
these so-called reformers drive something 
underground, they soon discov er that re- 
pression breeds real vice.’ 

He got up and began gesticulating and 
walking up and down the room. “No 
more compulsory medical examinations— 
that means a nation ravaged by venereal 
disease,” he declaimed. “No more regis- 
tration of prostitutes—that means thou- 
sands of amateurs entering the profes- 
sion! In a month, you will find the flower 
of French womanhood on the streets!” 

To quiet him down, I offered him a 
cigaret. “Thank you,” he said. “I realize, 
of course, that it is difficult for me to be 
entirely objective about a subject which 
is—well, close to my pocketbook. But I 
feel in this case my own interests happen 
to coincide with the best interests of 
society.” He sat down again. 

“What about Marthe Richard’s idea 
for setting up rehabilitation centers for 
former prostitutes?” I asked. Mme. Rich- 
ard was the fiery Paris councilwoman who 
first proposed the new law after the war 
and who helped push it through the 
National Assembly in 1946. 

This brought Pegeot to his feet, snort- 
ing and brandishing his cigaret. 

“Oh, what I could tell you about that 
neurotic female and her goody-goody 
notions! Rehabilitation centers indeed! 
Why, they tried that system in Grenoble 
before the war, and out of thirty-two 
girls in the town’s legitimate brothels, 
just four came around to be uplifted. 
And three of them quit and went back 
to their work after a week of it.” 

He threw up his hands. “My dear chap, 
let’s face it. Most girls become prostitutes 
because they want to be.” 

By now I felt I had a pretty good 
sample of Pegeot’s opinions and I began 
to edge toward the door, but he was still 
circling around the office, stroking his 
mustache. 

“What I would like to see,” he said, 

a more efficient system of police control of 
streetwalkers and more rigid medical 
supervision of licensed houses. Now how 
does that strike you, as an American 
journalist?” 

I replied that, as an American journal- 
ist, I had no opinion, but that I was in a 
hurry to keep another appointment. 

“T understand,” he said, somewhat re- 
gretfully, “And whom are you going to 
see now, may I ask?” 

“Madame Suzanne at the Maison des 

uatre Vents.” 

“Splendid! I see you are interviewing 
the right sort of people. But be sure to 
talk to some men, too. You will not find 
one in ten who is in favor of this law.” He 
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clapped me on the back. “I am sure you 
will write an excellent article. You know, 
I used to be a mewspaperman myself. 
Before I—” 

I shook his hand and quickly said 
good-by. 

The way to the House of the Four 
Winds took me near the office and at the 
corner of the Rue de Berri and the Rue 
d’Artois, I saw Herb Kuplerberg, a re- 
porter from the New York staff who had 
just arrived in Europe for a short hitch 
on the Paris Bureau. Herb was still a 
little nonplussed by France and in two 
days had not ventured more than 300 
yards from the Rue de Berri. At this 
moment he was peering down the street 
as though he were looking for a bus. I 
drove up to the curb and stopped. 

“Can I give you a lift somewhere?” 
I asked. 

He looked startled and then recognized 
me. “Well,” he said, “I wasn’t going any 
place in particular. Where are you 
bound?” 

“To a whorehouse. Hop in.” 

He laughed the way people do when 
strangers tell a bad joke and got in be- 
side me. 

“What have you been doing today?” 
he asked after a while, by way of conver- 
sation. He was behaving like the ideal 
straight man, 

“I went to a whorehouse with Dave 
Perlman,” I said. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


‘Very funny,”~Herb replied, with 
heavy sarcasm. “Very funny.” 

The expression on Herb’s face a half 
hour later, as we sat in Madame Suzanne's 
red plush and mahogany parlor, sur- 
rounded by girls, more than made up for 
any misgivings I had about kidding the 
poor guy. 

Madame Suzanne was delighted to 
have visitors. The house, which had been 
in continual operation for more than one 
hundred years, had closed for the day in 
preparation for a bang-up farewell cele- 
bration the following evening. 

“This is a neighborhood house which 
caters to medical students from the uni- 
versity near by,” she explained. “We ex- 
pect a big time tomorrow. Many alumni 
will come, too, and they have a grand 
sense of humor.” Madame Suzanne was 
tiny, white-haired woman with lively 
eyes and bright pink cheeks. She had 
been in charge of the place for more 
than thirty years. 

“I do not often have the chance to talk 
with Americans,” she went on, as one of 
the girls passed around a tray. laden 
with cognac and cookies. “That is a 
great pity, for I grew quite fond of a 
young American aviator back in 1915. He 
came to France to join the French Air 
Force, but unfortunately the taxi driver 
at the station did not understand him 
and instead of taking him to a hotel he 
brought him here. ‘The American stayed 


“Do you repair light bulbs?” 


for two months without ever leaving-the 
house. Oh, he was charming! But finally 
he ran out of money, so he asked me to 
go to the steamship office and buy him a 
ticket back to America. He didn’t care 
about aviation any more. One eyening I 
took him to the station and put him on 
the boat train and that was that.” 

She chuckled. ““Two months in France, 
and he never even saw the Eiffel Tower. 
Enfin, he had more to& remember than 
some tourists, I suppose.” 

Herb, who had been sitting rigidly on 
the edge of the couch and listening to 
her story, leaned back to draw a pack 
of cigarets from his pocket. As he did so, 
the girl beside him reached up and 
mussed his hair playfully. Herb quivered 
like a startled fawn, spilling his drink 
and nearly losing his glasses. 

“He is nervous, your friend,” said 
Madame Suzanne. “Just like my Ameri- 
can pilot when he first arrived.” She 
smiled roguishly. “What a shame we can- 
not invite monsieur to stay for two 
months. It would do his nerves good.” 

I thanked her on behalf of Herb and 
expressed my regret at the closing of her 
century-old establishment. “In a sense,” 
I observed, “what you have here is an 
historic monument.” 

“You are so right, monsieur,” she said 
approvingly. “The law is a calamity. I 
say this mainly because of the girls. Few 
have ever done anything else. Here we 
have a clean, friendly, respectable place. 
We know our clientele—many of the stu- 
dents come back years later, to recapture 
their youth, I suppose. So my girls are 
content.” 

The five young women in the room all 
assented vigorously. 

“Now they will go out in the streets and 
goodness knows what will happen to 
them. For myself, of course, it is not too 
serious. If the government does not con- 
fiscate the place, I can always open a 
boarding house.” 

One of the girls looked at her quizzi- 
cally. “No, my dear, a real boarding 
house. I do not care for clandestinity.” 

It was getting late and I remembered 
my appointment with Dave. (No matter 
how much you hurried, you always 
seemed to be an hour behind schedule 
in Paris.) So after taking a quick poll of 
the girls to verify Madame Suzanne’s 
assertions, Herb and I shook hands all 
around, went downstairs and got into 
the car. 

As we turned off the Rue des Quatre 
Vents and headed toward the river, Herb 
looked at me. He still seemed a little 
dazed. 

“Where are we going now?” he in- 
quired guardedly. 

“Back to the office,” I said. 

He settled back on the seat. “From now 
on, brother, your word is good enough for 
me,” he said. 

By the time I parked the car, checked 
the mail at the office and walked around 
to the Tabgage Restaurant, it was almost 
dark. Dave was sitting at the bar with 
a drink and a pile of notes in front of 
him. 

“How did you make out with the 
Brigade Mondaine?” I asked. For some 
reason, the Paris police called their vice 
and narcotics squad the Worldly Brigade. 


“Well, I picked up some facts and fig- 
ures anyway,” he said, nibbling a potato 
chip. 

“Let’s hear some.” 

He began reading them off. “There 
are 30,000 prostitutes in town, of whom 
7,000 are registered with the police and 
1,200 are in houses. There are 180 li- 
censed houses, of which 110 are still open 
for business. After tomorrow, there won’t 
be any, techniéally. 

“Marthe Richard was a spy in World 
War I and foiled the German espionage 
system in Spain. She was also an aviatress. 

“The new law will end all official regu- 
lation and prostitution. Beginning to- 
night, the police are supposed to arrest 
women soliciting on the streets.” 

“That last item is interesting,” I said. 
“That's our news peg for tonight’s story.” 

Dave groaned and ordered another 
drink. “I knew you'd say that. I guess it 
means we're going to haye to go out and 
try to get ourselves picked up on the 
Champs Elysees.” 

“It'll be good for us to get the fresh air 
and exercise.” I said. “But let’s eat first.” 


Dave swallowed his drink and fol- 
lowed me back into the restaurant. 
“Somehow I don’t have much appetite,” 
he said. “The boys at the Brigade insisted 
on showing me their museum—you know, 
pictures and things they picked up on 
raids.” 

“Good collection?” 

“Just cut my appetite, that’s all.” 

The back room was crowded, but in a 
corner I saw Janine and Francine, a cou- 
ple of entraineuses trom the Lido Bar, sit- 
ting at a table for four. We walked over 
and were greeted with happy squeals. 
“Ah, les journalistes!”’ cried Janine. 
“Come and 'sit with us. Don’t worry, you 
do not have to buy us dinner. We know 
you are broke.” 

I pointed out to Dave that this was a 
good chance to get some more material 
for the story. The girls, who were viva- 
cious brunettes in their early twenties, 
might have something to say about the 
new law. The word entraineuse comes 
from the verb entrainer, meaning to lead 
away—which was precisely what they did 
each evening to the unwary, solitary 
drinkers who happened to wander into 
the Lido. 

“Aren't the new regulations going to 


cramp your style?” I asked Janine after , 


we'd ordered. 

“Mais non!” she exclaimed. “They are 
not directed at us. Why, all we do is run 
into old friends at bars. What’s wrong 
with that?” 

“And if they wish to take us some- 
where else,” said Francine, “well, that’s 
perfectly normal. After all, a girl is en- 
titled to a private life. This is a free coun- 
try, isn’t it?” 

Both girls typified the many Lorelei 
who populated the fashionable bars in 
our district—the kind who didn’t see the 
point in earning 7,000 francs a month as 
stenographers when they could make up- 
wards of 90,000 this way. The only re- 
quirements were patience, a good figure 
and no inhibitions. 

Janine lived with her father, who no 
longer objected to her staying out all 
night since she assured him she was being 


kept by a Venezuelan diplomat. Francine 
paid the rent for her grandparents, who 
sedulously avoided asking where the 
money came from. : 

“They do have a new rule at the 
Lido,” said Janine toward the end of the 
meal. “We can no longer go in there un- 
escorted.” 

Francine stirred her coffee. “We won- 
dered if you would mind just taking us 
in,” she said. “All you would have to do 
is leave us at the bar. A matter of five 
minutes.” 

Dave called for our checks. “Now wait 
a minute,” I said. 

“Not for me. I’ve got to draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“All right then,” I said. “I'll take the 
girls in and see what happens. Mean- 
while you can find out about the street- 
walkers. We can meet at the office later 
and do the story.” 

He agreed to that. “But they never told 
me about these assignments at the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism,” he added 
as we got up to leave. 

Outside, the girls each took one of my 
arms and we strolled across the Rue de 
Ponthieu and into the arcade that led to 
the Lido. They were telling me how 
much they liked American journalists, 
even the ones with no money, like me. 
“We think of you as a pal,” said Janine, 
squeezing my arm. “You must really let 
us buy you a drink. Ah, mon dieu!” she 
cried. 

A small man wearing thick, horn- 
rimmed glasses had stepped out from a 
darkened store front and was standing 
before us, with a badge in his hand. 

“Brigade Mondaine,” he explained, 
rather diffidently. “I’m afraid I must ask 
these ladies for their papers.” 

Janine instantly threw her arms around 
my neck. “But this is my fiance!” she 
cried. Francine just hung onto my other 
arm. : 

The detective’s plump face assumed a 
pained expression. “If that is true, then 
my task is even more disagreeable,” he 
said. “Unfortunately, you young ladies 
have been under observation and last 
night you made the mistake of accosting 
two of our operatives.” He sighed. “I 
have no choice but to ask you to accom- 
pany me to the police station where we 
will look at your papers.” 

He gave me a melancholy smile. “You 
understand, monsieur? My duty, you 
know. It’s this new law.” 

The girls were furious, but after some 
further discussion, it was plain that the 
inspector meant business. The three of 
them walked off toward the station. I de- 
bated whether to join Dave on the 
Champs Elysees, but decided against it. 
It had been a crowded enough day, as it 
was. I went on back to the office, added 
“Whores—800” to the day’s schedule for 
transmission to New York and sat down 
to block out the story. 

Dave returned in about fifteen minutes 
to report that the girls were just as plenti- 
ful as usual on the Champs Elysees. “The 
only difference is that they each have a 
dog on a leash,” he said. “That way the 
cops can’t catch them accosting anybody. 
They kept saying ‘Viens, chert’ as they 
passed me but all the time they were tug- 
ging at the pooches. As far as the cops 
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are concerned, the girls are talking to 
their dogs, and so everybody’s happy.” 

“The pet shops must have done a Jand- 
office business today,” I reflected. 

“That’s an angle we can look into to- 
morrow,” said Dave. “Let’s get this story 
out of the way. I’m bushed from street- 
walking.” 

It didn’t take long, even though we 
sent some stuff we knew they couldn’t use 
in New York. We were through by 11, 
and I said good-night to Dave and went 
across the street to the California Hotel 
bar for a nightcap. 

There, grouped around a bottle of 
champagne, I found a rollicking four- 
some consisting of Janine, Francine, the 
inspector and Herb Kupferberg. 

“Ah, voila le fiance!’ cried the in- 
spector as I appeared. “Come and join 
us!” They were all laughing. 

“What happened?” I asked him. 

“Oh, everything arranged itself nicely. 
As you can see, it is ridiculous to try to 
enforce this irrational law. So I have ap- 
pointed these young ladies as deputies. 
That way they will not be molested by 
the police.” 

Janine giggled. “We are supposed to 
report what we hear about the location 
of clandestine houses and that sort of 
thing,” she explained. 

Francine was choking with laughter. 
“To think that the day would come when 
I should be working for the Brigade 
Mondaine!” she gasped, wiping her eyes. 
“Oh, la la!” 

I looked at Herb, who was grinning 
joyfully. “What the hell are you doing 
here?” I asked him. 

* “Oh, I just dropped in,” he said. “You 
know, I’m beginning to like this coun- 


try. Let’s have another bottle of cham-: 


pagne.” 
We did, and one more for the road. 


We ended up by toasting Marthe 


Richard, all of the women of France and 
what the inspector, in an eloquent if in- 
coherent speech, later called the “intelli- 
gent elasticity” of the Paris Police De- 
partment. 

Months later, I checked up on the situ- 


ation and found that the new law had ° 


actually accomplished very little. Most 
police officials felt pretty much as the 
inspector did. Although the formerly 
legalized brothels stayed padlocked, out- 
law houses had mushroomed all over 
town. Nothing had really been stamped 
out. 

But I wanted to see one of these so- 
called maisons clandestines, so 1 called 
the inspector. He gave me an address and 
added, “The only difference you'll find 
is that the prices have gone up and the 
atmosphere is less gay.” 

I didn’t check the prices, but he was 
right about the atmosphere. 

The place turned out to be a shuttered 
house on a side street near the Etoile. A 
slovenly maid answered the bell and 
asked me what I wanted. 

“I'd like to talk to Madame,” I said. 

After a moment I was ushered into a 
dining room where I was presented to 
Madame Bally, to a burly man who said 
he was her husband and to a dowdy-look- 
ing young woman, identified as a niece. 
They were having lunch, and asked me 
to take a chair. 

“What is it you want, monsieur?” said 
Madame Bally matter-of-factly. I ex- 
plained that I was doing an article about 
the current status of prostitution and 
that a friend on the Brigade Mondaine 
had recommended her as a good source 
of information. 

“Now that’s curious,” she said, turning 
to the man. “Why should we know any- 
thing?” 

The man wiped his mouth and leaned 
back. “Can’t understand it,” he said. 


“All right,” I said. “Now, is this a clan- 
destine house or isn’t it?” 

“Whatever made you think so?” said 
Madame Bally. 

“My friend at the Brigade Mondaine!” 

The man shook his head. “Even the 
police make mistakes,” he said, blandly. 
“But tell me about your article, it sounds 
interesting.” The young woman laughed. 

I stuck it out for five minutes of small 
talk about French politics®and the cold 
war and finally I stood up. “Well,” I said, 
“I’m sorry to have interrupted your 
lunch.” 

“Not at all,” said the man. “You must 
drop in again, monsieur. Too bad you 
had the wrong address, though.” 

At the door, I slipped the maid 59 
francs. “Just what is this place?” I asked 
her softly, so as not to be heard in the 
next room. 

“Why, it’s a rendezvous house. I 
thought you knew. The girls come here 
by appointment.” 

“Thanks.” I started to leave, but paused 
as I looked at the maid and thought of a 
possible story angle. “And one more 
thing. I have always wanted to know how 
you become a maid in one of these 
houses.” 

She smiled and shook her head. “Ah, 
we are just the girls who stayed in the 
business too long instead of getting mar- 
ried or saving our money,” she replied. 
“Myself, I was in two good houses, then 
the streets, then the provinces and finally, 
eh bien, j'ai meme fait Bamako.” 

“Bamako?” 

“In Africa. For girls like me, that is 
the end of the line. After that, well, we 
can always be maids.” 

I thanked her with another 50 francs 
and walked back to the office, trying to 
imagine what Bamako could be like and 
hoping that I’d never have to find out. 

—William Attwood 


Varmint’s the Test for Rifles 


[Continued from page 51] 


center as possible at the known distance. 
In ’chuck shooting the distance is un- 
known and must be guessed at. This 
means that a proper woodchuck rifle 
must have the flat trajectory that comes 
of high velocity, so the shooter who 
guesses the distance at 200 yards when it’s 
more or less than that will not miss. 
Moreover, a woodchuck on a grassy 
hillside 150 or 200 yards away is not 
a black bull’s-eye in the middle of a 
large white space, designed so you can 
see it sharply. He is something you may 
not be able to identify without the aid of 
a binocular. Many men can shoot about 
as well at paper targets with the iron 
sights designed for target shooting as 
they can with a telescope. But even with 
the best eyesight, the limit of iron sights 
in ’chuck shooting is about 125 yards. 
This means that a proper woodchuck 
rifle must have a telescope sight. Finally, 
the woodchuck rifle should have the 
power to kill the animal where he 
stands, even if he is not struck in the 
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brain, the spine or through the lungs. 
If he isn’t killed where he stands, he will 
get down his hole and you won't know 
whether he lived or died a lingering 
death. 

There have been hundreds of attempts 
to design a good woodchuck cartridge 
over the last sixty years. No one suc- 
ceeded until the combination of smoke- 
less powder and jacketed bullets made 
high velocity possible. And it’s only 
since 1930 that satisfactory cartridges 
have come into general use. Without ex- 
ception, the best factory cartridges are 
copies or developments of what originally 
were wildcat cartridges designed by 
private experimenters. When a wildcat 
cartridge 1s commercially produced so 
anyone can buy it over the counter, it 
ceases to be a wildcat and becomes re- 
spectable. Examples of wildcat cartridges 
that are now commercially produced, 
sometimes only after many tests and some 
thoughtful modification, are the .22 Hor- 
net, .218 Bee, .219 Zipper, .220 Swift, 
.250-3,000 Savage and the .257 Roberts. 

During the war and until recently 
there was a great shortage of varmint 
rifles. Winchester resumed making the 
Model 70 rifles aren’t so hard to get as 
.250-3,000 and the .257 Roberts car- 


tridges after the war. But a Model 70 was 
hard to get unless you had ordered it a 
year or two in advance. For several years 
no one except Winchester, and custom 
gunsmiths two or three years behind with 
their orders, made anything to suit the 
varmint hunter. 

Now times are changing. Winchester 
Model 70 rifles aren’t so hard to get as 
they were and new varmint rifles are 
coming on the market. I’ve just tried out 
two new ones—the low-priced Winchester 
Model 43 and a rifle made at Brno in 
Czechoslovakia, the Continental Arms 
Corporation’s Model ZB. I've also looked 
over a new Savage rifle, the Model 322, 
for the .22 Hornet cartridge, but I haven't 
had a chance to shoot it. Remington is 
not offering a rifle especially designed for 
varmint shooters but the company is 
bringing out their new Model 722 bolt- 
action rifle, which takes the .257 Roberts 
cartridge, with a special high-comb stock 
designed for use with a telescope sight. 

The new Winchester Model 43 is a 
bolt-action repeating rifle which sells in 
its plainest form with open sights for 
$54.95—less than half the price of a 
Model 70. It is made to take any one of 
four cartridges—the .22 Hornet, .218 Bee, 
.25-20 and the .32-20. The two modern 


ones, the Hornet and the Bee, are both 
good varmint cartridges. The .25-20 and 
the .32-20, originally low-speed black- 
powder cartridges, are now loaded to 
higher velocity, using bullets much 
lighter than the old ones. But even with 
the light bullets the velocity is a good 
deal lower and the trajectory a good deal 
higher than with the Hornet and the 
Bee, and the agcuracy is not so good. 

According to the ballistic tables pub- 
lished by the ammunition companies, the 
Hornet gives a bullet of 45 or 46 grains a 
muzzle velocity of 2,625 or 2,650 feet a 
second. The Bee gives bullets of the same 
weight a velocity of 2,860 feet a second. 
When the rifle is sighted for 200 yards, 
the Hornet bullet rises 4 inches: at 100 
yards, and the Bee bullet 34% inches. Of 
the two I prefer the Bee. The advantage 
in velocity and trajectory is not much but 
the Bee cartridge case is heavier and 
better suited to reloading. 

In looking over the Winchester 43, 
chambered for the .218 Bee, I noted that 
it had a fairly heavy fore-end—something 
I consider desirable. The trigger pull 
was pretty clean. The rifle weighed, with- 
out scope sight or sling, only 614 pounds. 
At a guess, four shooters out of five, if 
not forty-nine out of fifty, want a light- 
weight rifle. I’m crank enough to prefer 
heavy rifles. This is not because I like to 
carry a heavy rifle but because I am more 
interested in accuracy than in anything 
else. As a rule, rifles with heavy barrels 
shoot better than rifles with light ones. 
None of my pet rifles, except one in- 
tended for big-game hunting, weighs less 
than 10 pounds bare or 12 pounds with 
scope and sling. 

The first thing to do with any rifle is 
to find out how it shoots. This takes a 
little doing. You can’t tell much about a 
rifle by shooting it offhand at bottles, tin 


“T'll treat you to coffee—I’m nine thousand, two hundred dollars over.’ 


cans or knots in fence posts. In order to 
know what the rifle will do, you need to 
shoot a series of five- or ten-shot groups 
at a measured distance and then measure 
the groups. And in doing your test shoot- 
ing you need to choose days when there 
isn’t much wind and to do your shooting 
in such a way as to eliminate the human 
error so far as that is possible. 

In trying to eliminate my own error, I 
use a solid bench rest with one sandbag 
under the forearm and another under 
the toe of the stock. For sighting, I mostly 
use a 20-power Lyman Super-Targetspot 
scope. Such a scope is not suitable for any 
kind of hunting because the field of view 
is so small and the focus so critical. And 
I could probably shoot as small groups 
with a scope of 8 or 10 power. But. the 
high-power scope does make it easy to 
quarter a mark the size of a postage stamp 
or smaller at 100 yards, and to see the 
hole in the target made by each successive 
bullet. 

The bench rest is comfortable and con- 
venient but it is no more necessary than 
the high-power scope. It’s possible to do 
as good shooting by lying on the ground 
and resting the rifle, with a sandbag or 
pad under the forearm, on a log or a 
piece of timber. 

At best there is some error in sighting 
and holding. My guess is that the error 
in sighting is something like a quarter 
of an inch at 100 yards. It is always pos- 
sible to yank the trigger and thus throw 
a shot half an inch or half a foot out. But 
when you are using a scope sight from 
a firm position, you don’t yank the trig- 
ger without knowing it. 

My first few five-shot groups at 100 
yards with the Model 45 Winchester rifle 
and Winchester factory ammunition with 
hollow-point bullets averaged about two 
and a half inches, measured from the 
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centers of the shots widest apart. I was 
using the standard National Rifle As- 
sociation target which has a 10-ring two 
inches in diameter and an X-ring one 
inch in diameter. I was hoping to keep 
my shots in that two-inch 10-ring. 

At this point I might have decided that 
the rifle wasn’t accurate enough for var- 
mint shooting. But that isn’t the way 
you do it. When a rifle doesn’t shoot as 
well as you'd like, you at least try to 
find out why. I checked the scope mounts 
and found the screws were tight on the 
blocks. So, for luck, I tightened the two 


_screws that held the barrel and action in 


the stock—one at the rear end of the trig- 
ger guard and the other in the forearm. 
After that, the groups I shot were worse 
than before. Incidentally, they were at 
a different place on the target, a good 
two inches higher and an inch to the 
right, which suggested that in setting up 
the screws I had cramped the barrel or 
the action or both. I backed off the fore- 
arm screw a full turn. My shots went back 
to where they had been before on the 
target and a bit closer together. 

Finally, I tried an old trick. I backed 
off the forearm screw until I could insert 
two slips of target paper between the 
tip of the forearm and the barrel. I then 
turned the forearm screw in tight and 
backed it off. 

The result was pretty nice. I put five 
shots well into the 10-ring of one target, 
switched to another target and put in 
five more shots, thus scoring 100 out of 
a possible 100. I tried five more and 
dropped two points, not because the 
group was too big for the 10-ring but be- 
cause it was a trifle high. I came down two 
clicks—about half an inch at the target— 
and scored another ten-shot possible. The 
smallest of my five groups measured just 
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under one inch with a Vernier caliper 
that splits tenths of an inch into hun- 
dredths. The largest group was one and 
three quarters inches. 

I had to stop shooting factory ammuni- 
tion since I had only two rounds of the 
original 100 left and I wanted to save 
these for reference. I set up the loading 
tool and the powder measure. The first 
charge was 12.5 grains of No. 2,400 pow- 
der, a 47-grain pencil-pointed Wotkyns- 
Morse bullet and the Winchester 116 
primer. This was not quite so good as 
the factory load. I tried the 45-grain 
Wotkyns-Morse bullet. This was a little 
better. I cut the powder charge. Before 
I got through I had cut it to 11.9 grains. 

At this point the rifle began to shoot 
better than ever. Four successive five- 
shot groups measured .97, 1.41, 1.03, 1.04 
inches. This was an average of just over 
1.11 inches—less than an inch and an 
eighth. 

The second group—the one that meas- 
ured 1.41 inches—was much the largest. 
It was made large by one shot. The other 
four shots measured .62 inches. My guess 
is that the wild shot was due to a bullet 
a bit out of balance. Except for the one 
bad shot, the rifle was shooting in a min- 
ute of angle—which is 1.047 inches at 100 
yards and 2.094 inches at 200 yards. 

Now, of course, four successive five- 
shot groups are far too few to give the 
final measure of the rifle and the load. I 
should expect a test of twenty five-shot 
groups to give a larger average. It is also 
possible that, given time enough, I could 
find a better load than the one I shot. 
In any case I’m convinced that the little 
614-pound Winchester is uncommonly 
accurate, much more accurate than I ex- 
pected before I tried it. I would count 
on it for woodchuck shooting up to 200 


“The way I see it, I’m selling a service. Where 
else can they buy such a feeling of superiority?” 
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yards—which is about the limit of such 
cartridges as the Bee and the Hornet. 

Please note that I got good accuracy 
only after making several trial-and-error 
changes in the tension of the forearm 
screw and the bearing of the tip of the 
forearm on the barrel. These might not 
hold after a week of wet weather or a 
week of dry weather. Morgan Holmes, 
maker of fine custom stotks, put it in 
two words when he said: “Wood moves.” 
Wood swells as it absorbs moisture from 
the air, and shrinks as it dries out. Some- 
times the resulting changes in the bear- 
ing of the wood on barrel and action are 
so slight as to go unnoticed. Sometimes 
they merely mean a change in the sight- 
ing. Sometimes they spoil the accuracy 
of the rifle until they are corrected. 

My experience in testing Continental’s 
Model ZB rifle, chambered for the .22 
Hornet, was strikingly parallel to that 
with the Winchester 43. The Model ZB is 
of nearly the same weight and dimensions 
as the Winchester. The action is a minia- 
ture Mauser with some improvements. 
The bolt handle is designed so it will 
not interfere with a scope sight. The 
safety is convenient, easy working and 
silent. The magazine, evidently designed 
for rimmed cartridges, is a detachable 
box. The triggers are double-set. The 
bridge and the receiver ring have longi- 
tudinal grooves to take an imported 
mount for hunting scopes. The receiver 
and bridge are also drilled and tapped 
for American scope blocks. 

The rifle is a pretty one—well designed, 
well made and well finished. Since it sells 
for $139.25, it challenges comparison 
with the Winchester Model 70 which 
costs somewhat less and weighs about 2 
pounds more. 

Setting up the rear trigger-guard screw 
and the forearm screw of the Czech rifle 
cramped the barrel more than in the 
case of the Winchester. But after making 
a number of changes in the tension of 
the forward screw and putting slips of 
target paper between the tip of the fore- 
arm and the barrel, it began to shoot 
possibles regularly at 100 yards on the 
N.R.A. target with factory ammunition. 

When I had used up 100 rounds of 
factory ammunition, I tried reloading the 
empty cases. With a load consisting of 
10.5 grains of No. 2,400 powder, the 45- 
grain Wotkyns-Morse bullet and the 
Remington No. 614 primer, it was easy 
to stay in the 10-ring. My last five shots 
with that load were all in the 10-ring and 
four of them were in the X-ring, the 
group measuring 1.18 inches. I put up 
five of the “bustible” targets designed by 
the National Rifle Association. These are 
black-plastic discs an inch and a half in 
diameter. I took it for granted I could 
break the five discs with five shots. I 
didn’t. I missed one by a hair and it was 
my own fault. I should have noticed that 
my last group, even though it counted 
four Xs, was a bit low and raised the 
scope one or two Clicks. 

By this time it was getting dark and I 
had run out of 45-grain bullets. So I tried 
five shots with 40-grain bullets. These 
measured .87 inches—call it seven-eighths 
of an inch extreme spread. This was, of 
course, a lucky group, though a pleasant 
ending for the day. 


- My conclusion is that the little Czech 
rifle can also be relied on for woodchuck 
shooting up to 200 yards. The importer, 
The Continental Arms Corp. of 697 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, tells me that it plans 
to furnish the rifle chambered for two 
other cartridges, the Kilbourn Hornet— 
a wildcat variation of the factory Hornet 
—and the .218 Bee. He also plans to im- 
port barrels and actions so they can be 
stocked to order. The action is not long 
enough for .22 high-velocity cartridges 
longer than the Hornet, though it might 
be used as a single-loader for the .22 2R 
Lovell cartridge. 

Such rifles as the Winchester 43 and 
Model ZB should be fitted with a scope 
sight of from 4 to 8 power. The best- 
priced 4-power scope I know of is the 
Weaver J4. It might well be mounted in 
Weaver's new detachable top mounts. 
Other suitable scopes are the 4- or 6- 
power Unertl small-game scope, and the 
Lyman 6-power Junior Targetspot. The 
latter are of the target type and must 
be mounted on the usual dovetail blocks. 

For small-varmint shooting, such rifles 
should be sighted so the bullets strike 
an inch high at 100 yards. They will then 
strike center at about 150 yards and about 
one inch low at 175 yards. This means 
that the shooter can ignore trajectory at 
any distance from fifty yards to 175 yards. 
He must remember, however, that the 
bullet will drop rapidly after 175 yards. 
It will be close to four inches low at 200 
yards and it is necessary to hold over at 
that range. 

The figures are not, and cannot be, 
exact. They depend on the actual velocity 
of the bullet and on how high the line 
of sight is above the bore. The center- 
line of a telescope sight is usually from 
one and a quarter to one and three quar- 
ter inches higher than the centerline of 
the rifle bore. The only good way to 
check the sighting of a rifle for 100, 150, 
175 and 200 yards, is at the target. 

Anyone who counts on killing wood- 
chucks with any kind of regularity be- 
yond 200 yards will have to go to a more 
powerful cartridge than either the Bee 
or the Hornet. The only commercially 


made rifle and cartridge that can be re- 
lied on to hit woodchucks much beyond 
200 yards is the Winchester Model 70 
chambered for the .220 Swift cartridge. 
I prefer it in the target model, which 
weighs 1014 pounds without scope or 
sling. The trajectory of the .220 Swift is 
so flat that the rifle can be sighted for 
250 yards. The bullet rises less than an 
inch and a half when sighted for 200 
yards. . 

The only rivals of the Swift in .22 cal- 
iber are custom-made rifles with heavy 
barrels, chambered for such wildcat car- 
tridges as the Wasp and the .22 Var- 
minter. Neither gives so high a velocity 
as the Swift but when properly loaded 
both are extremely accurate. A good 
many experimenters, wanting bullets that 
will be less affected by wind than any .22 
caliber bullet, are trying larger calibers 
for varmint shooting. 

Thus A. H. Barr, of the American 
Rifleman’s technical staff, likes a .25 cal- 
iber rifle chambered for the .300 magnum 
case. This relatively large case makes it 
possible for him to get much higher ve- 
locities than .with the .257 Roberts or 
the .250-3,000 Savage. Barr has killed a 
number of woodchucks at 400 yards with 
this favorite rifle. But he adds that he 
takes these long shots only with a special 
rest, consisting of a little bipod held to 
the fore-end of his rifle with rubber 
bands. When he lies on the ground with 
the forearm of the rifle on this rest, his 
position is as steady as if he were shooting 
from a bench rest. 

Plenty of riflemen who care little 
about special varmint rifles like to hunt 
woodchucks and coyotes with their deer 
rifles. There is no better practice for the 
big-game season. A hunting rifle cham- 
bered for the .250-3,000 Savage, .257 
Roberts. or .270 Winchester will do well 
on ’chucks and coyotes if it is fitted with 
a scope sight. The trajectory of the two 
.25 calibers is flatter than that of either 
the Bee or the Hornet. And when the 
.270 is loaded with a bullet of 100 grains, 
it has a trajectory so nearly equal to that 
of the Swift that it is hard to measure 
the difference.—Lucian Cary 
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The B-36—Bust or Bruiser? 


[Continued from page 23] 


of its general vulnerability to attack, the 
morale of B-36 crews was the lowest in 
the Air Force. 

They said that the performance figures 
for the ship were faked; that it couldn't 
get anywhere near 40,000 feet, 10,000 
miles or five tons of bombs. They said 
that Consolidated Vultee, the builders, 
had invented new formulae for estimat- 
ing performance, because the standard 
ones proved conclusively that the ship 
was a dud. 

They said that to get to 40,000 feet, the 
B-36 would have to be almost dry-empty, 
and that with a bomb load it would fly so 
low and slow as to be helpless in the face 
of any kind of attack. 

These were not all irresponsible at- 


tacks. Important and , well-grounded 
people made many of them. Said Avia- 
tion Week, one of the bibles of the 
business: 

“There are experienced aeronautical 
engineers who say that the B-36 does not 
obtain the performance currently cred- 
ited to it by its builders and the Air 
Force. And they add that in their opinion 
the B-36 can never attain figures now 
anticipated by the development program. 
They tell us that in its present configura- 
tion it does not exceed the following per- 
formance: top speed, 350-360 m.p.h.; 
ceiling 38,000 feet; range 8,000 miles 
under combat conditions. The unanimity 
of these figures alone warrants their pres- 
entation, for they are the calculated 
performance of not one engineer, but a 
group of the most respected engineers in 
the field. Something is wrong here. . ...” 

To state it plainly, somebody is a 
damned liar, Somebody is doing some- 
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thing for which they'd shoot a Pfc. in the 
head, were there a war on. 

Early this year, when the brawl began 
to get really nasty, the Air Force pub- 
licity people threw a little kerosene on 
the fire. It was announced that seventy 
strategic targets had been marked on top- 
secret maps, targets in the “enemy's” ter- 
ritory. The enemy was named. Russia. 
‘The B-36s could bomb these targets with- 
out effective resistance, the Air Force an- 
nounced, adding: 

“This [the B-36] is the only military 
aircraft effective above eight miles alti- 
tude. It is practically immune to anti- 
aircraft fire and interceptors. 

“The six-engine B-36s can destroy a far- 
distant enemy’s ability to make war. They 
can now take off from bases on this con- 
tinent, fly to 97 per cent of all important 
enemy targets, drop bombs from great 
altitude, and return to base in sixteen 
hours. One B-36 could strike at an enemy 
heartland 5,000 miles away with an 
atomic bomb and destroy objectives 
which land armies might capture only 
alter years and heavy casualties.” 

This was topped off by an Air Force 
report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff stating 
that the “enemy” not only “has no ade- 
quate defense, but may not have for 
several years.” 

In the uproar that followed, the Air 
Force was roundly denounced for ac- 
tually naming the potential enemy, for 
making warlike threats, and for revealing 
secret performance figures (even if they 
were rigged). It was also accused of stag- 
ing a B-36 parade for the President and 
Congress in order to kill off the Navy’s 
supercarrier program. But the Navy got 
a green light for the big carrier nonethe- 
less. Events proved that it was a pretty 
dim light. 

If you’d dug down far enough, and 
ignored the noise of the partisans pound- 


ing on the tables, you’d get some facts. It’s 
a fact, for example, that the ship is not 
too heavy for its landing gear, and it’s 
not too heavy for most airports. There 
has been only one landing-gear accident. 
A defective section collapsed, a prop 
scraped the runway and sparks from it 
started a grass fire—reported in some 
newspapers as a blaze aboard the B-36. 
The accident was not due to faulty de- 
sign, and it is the only one reported in 
more than 4,000 flights. 

There are fifteen U. S. bases and air- 
ports that would take the original B-36. 
The ship has been flown in and out of 
all of them: Los Angeles, Cleveland and 
St. Louis airports; New York Inter- 
national (Idlewild), where a cinder taxi 
strip was used in addition to the concrete 
runways; the Air Force bases at Wright 
Field, Langley Air Base, Westover, Eglin 
Field, Muroc, Eilsen Field in Alaska, 
Stapleton Field, Carswell Air Base, An- 
drews Field. 

The original 110-inch single wheels 
have been replaced by the present four- 
wheel units, and the fully loaded B-36 
can now use any field where a B-29 can 
operate. That adds up to fifty-six fields 
in North America and 109 abroad. Com- 
ing in light, after a long-range operation, 
the B-36 can use about 250 other fields 
throughout the world. 

At the beginning, there was infrequent 
engine trouble at high altitudes. It was 
due to “turbo surge”—uneven operation 
of the superchargers—and has long since 
been corrected. All shakedown flights of 
new B-36s are now made at 40,000 feet, 
and they commonly stay up there for 
twelve hours. 

The charge that performance figures 
were arrived at through the use of phony 
arithmetic also finds a simple answer: the 
old equations assumed a constant tem- 
perature of minus 67 degrees above 
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35,000 feet. Actual temperatures en- 
countered at 40,000 feet and above have 
varied from minus 88 to minus 110 de- 
grees, greatly affecting lift, power and 
speed. The new formulae, based on these 
factors, can be checked by any aviation 
engineer. But if you stick to the old equa- 
tions, the end product will look phony. 

Early in the contest, certain Convair 
engineers warned the Air Force that the 
bomber’s top ceiling would be only 
38,000 feet, but a weight-control plan 
and the use of special alloys produced a 
far lighter plane than was anticipated. 

The crews are not scared of the ship. 
The pilots call it a good airplane, easier 
to handle than the B-29. Some crewmen 
grumble a little about the monotony of 
the long training flights. Except for that, 
no kicks. 

An engineer summed up what seems 
the general attitude: 

“If the B-36 is no damned good, why 
haven’t a lot of em cracked up? Only 
accident I know of—except that time with 
the landing gear—was when one ship got 
hit by lightning. Didn’t hurt the B-36 
any, but it scorched one of the men a 
little, so the pilot turned back and 
landed. 

“That ‘suicide mission’ stuff is bunk. I 
read where somebody said the crews 
would be half nuts, afraid bullets would 
puncture the shell—that you'd lose pres- 
sure so fast everybody’d be killed. It 
wouldn’t go that fast, and anyway we've 
got oxygen if we need it. 

“Besides, I figure not many fighters 
will get that close. They'll blow up when 
those tail guns cut loose.” 

The clincher on the morale business is 
the old one: nobody has to fly in a B-36 
unless he wants to. And so far nobody has 
asked to be taken off the ship. 

How fast? Probably around 435 m.p.h. 
at 40,000 feet at the present time. The 
ship has been constantly modified since 
the beginning. The first one, the B-36A, 
had six 3,000-h.p. piston engines. The 
B-36B had 3,500-h.p. engines. The B-36C 
was an experimental high-speed, low- 
altitude job. The B-36D, now in work, 
has 3,500-h.p. piston engines plus four 
General Electric J-47 turbo-jets on the 
wings, giving a quicker take-off and 
higher top speed into the target area, 
There’s one more model, if you must 
know: the RB-36E, a photo-reconnais- 
sance version. 

The 36D should ultimately raise its 
present ceiling from 45,000 feet to 50,000, 
and its top speed from 435 to around 500. 
At the same time, pilots taking care to 
get the most out of their fuel should be 
able to stretch the range to 12,000 miles 
from the present 10,000. 

And the $64 question? Can jet fighters 
bat it out of the sky? Let’s look back at 
Eglin Field the day the B-36 crew called 
up and said, “You can get set, glamor- 
boys; we’re coming over to see you today.” 

That was a clear, bright day, you re- 
member, and the jets were ready to go 
the instant they got the word. When they 
tucked up their wheels and started up- 
stairs, the B-36 was thirty minutes out, at 
40,000 feet. It took the jets twenty-six 
minutes to get that altitude. By that time, 
the B-36 crew was getting set to come in 
and blow things up; ground crews at 


Eglin Field could clearly see the bomber’s 
long white vapor trails. But for the jet 
pilots, it wasn’t so simple. At 40,000 
feet, they couldn’t see the earth’s horizon. 
There was no easy, quick way for them to 
orient themselves: the accumulated 
ground haze in the long view blended 
land and sky, and only a sharp eye on the 
instruments could keep them flying level. 
This atmospheric condition is frequent, 
and standard procedure is for fighters to 
be guided to the target by ground radar. 
It took two long minutes for the Eglin 
Field jets to find the bomber and line up 
their shots at it. And by that time they 
knew how it was all going to turn out: by 
then they knew they weren’t flying 600- 
m.p.h. airplanes any more. For the ef- 
ficiency of a jet engine falls off much 
more rapidly at altitudes around 40,000 
feet than does the efficiency of a super- 
charged piston engine. The jet pilots 
found they had only about 90 m.p.h. ad- 
vantage over the B-36, less than fighters 
had over bombers in the last war, and 
nothing like enough to allow a quick run 
in and out. 

Worse, the B-36 could turn inside 
them. The high wing loadings of the jets 
made them mush and fall off in any but 
shallow turns. Nothing worked. The B-36 
went in and bombed as it pleased. The 
jets tried everything, and failed. Head-on, 
the two ships closed at a collision speed 
around 800 m.p.h.; the instant the jet 
pilot saw the bomber, he had to turn to 
avoid going in one end of it and out the 
other. Side passes were useless, the jets 
that tried it slid off, half stalled, and 
by the time they had recovered, the 
bomber was gone for good. There was 
nothing for it but the slow approach up 
the B-36’s cone of tail fire, outranged 
by 200 yards, watching the radar- 
controlled cannon line up on you, ready 
to dump the whole load into the mathe- 
matical center of your ship the instant 
the mechanical brain says “Now!” The 
jet pilots came back to Eglin Field and 
sourly announced that they had had their 
ears knocked off. 


In war, radar jamming would further 
stiffen the odds against interceptors. 
Probably two or more B-36s in each 
group would have jamming equipment 
aboard. 

The Air Force does not claim the B-36 
is absolutely invincible. But they do say 
that operational losses ought not to run 
over 5 per cent. 

Nor is the B-36 anything that will win 
the “thirty-day war” that some Air Force 
officers talk about. Nothing can win a 
war today that quickly. Another war 
would probably be a repetition of the 
old story: routine bombing, Navy- 
protected convoys, mammoth land forces. 
Nor is the aircraft carrier obsolete, de- 
spite the fact that Secretary of Defense 
Johnson finally told the Navy to pick 
up the new-laid keel of the 65,000-ton 
United States and sell it for junk. 

To long-range military planners, the 
B-36 and everything else we have in the 
air are merely “interim weapons” pend- 
ing the development of guided missiles, 
which will eventually make all piloted 
aircraft as obsolete as the Gatling gun. 
And such missiles may be in the air in 
ten or twelve years. 

Meanwhile, the B-36 is It. If this coun- 
try is attacked during the next few years, 
we'll have to fight back with the B-36. 
And before we get into such a spot, we 
ought to know that it’s the best weapon 
available. The facts ought to be laid on 
the line. It shouldn’t be necessary to dig 
deep through a brassy mush of claim and 
counterclaim to get them, either. Maybe 
there ought to be a public demonstra- 
tion of the ship, something in the nature 
of the Bikini atom-bomb tests. Perhaps 
those engineers who are still skeptical 
should be allowed to take slide-rule in 
hand and go over the plane from stem 
to stern. 

If the B-36 is as good as it is claimed 
to be, potential aggressors might think 
twice before taking it on. If it isn’t, let’s 
find out now, while we're alPin one piece 
and there's time to do something about 
it.—Carl Prentiss 


Exit Smiling 


Tt takes a good actor, on the theatrical 
stage, to make a good exit. But on the 
rough-played stage of the Old West, 
some “bad actors” in life managed 
to make their exits notably. 

One of my late father’s favorite 
stories from his early-day residence in 
‘Texas was about a young cowboy with 
a rope around his neck who said, quite 
soberly: 

“I’m afraid this hangin’ won’t do 
me much good, folks, but I sure do 
hope it will be a lesson to my brother 
Johnny!” 

There was considerable bravado 
and some rather gruesome humor in 
the exit lines of several of the noto- 
rious Henry Plummer gang. Bill Bun- 
ten, apparently a born top-sergeant, 
assumed supervision of the prepara- 
tions for his own hanging. When he 


had climbed up on the elevated plank 
which was to be jerked from under 
him, he gave final orders: “Now then, 
boys, I'll count for you. When I say 
three, if I don’t jump, pull the plank!” 
But they didn’t have to pull it. At 
his own count of three, Bill jumped. 

Si Skinner broke loose and tried to 
run away, hoping to get himself shot. 
But they caught him. 

“T never figgered I was born to hang, 
boys,” he shrugged. “But it looks like 
I was laborin’ under a delusion, don’t 
it?” 

Henry Plummer himself broke 
down and begged for mercy, but 
finally braced up, took off his necktie 
and handed it to a kid cowpuncher 
in the crowd, saying: “Take it, kid. 
They're givin’ me a bigger one!” 

—S. Omar Barker 
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Legends about Jesse James began growing up long before Bob Ford 


came on the scene. Here Mr. Croy, having winnowed out the 


fables, presents the truth about America’s best-known outlaw 


BY HOMER CROY 


Dic James was betrayed the year before I was born, but 
his memory was all around me. We talked of “Jesse”—and 
that’s what we called him—as if he still lived. We never 
said the “James Gang”; it was the “James Boys,” or merely 
“Jesse and Frank.” Or sometimes “The Boys.” As a lad, I 
went around screeching at the top of my voice, “It was a 
dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard and laid poor 
Jesse in his grave.” And I meant it; it had seemed a 
ghastly deed. 


Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 


The outlaws saw the artillery on the porch and looked through the windows at the posse, staring back silently, 


To freshen my memories I went back, when I started this 
book, and checked up on my childhood. Most of my 
memories, I found, were correct. But how could a boy forget 
the big, the exciting, the thrilling deeds of Frank and Jesse? 

One farm we used to drive past—with me staring like a 
hoot owl—was the Richard Stafford farm, not so far from 
the Croy farm. A very exciting thing had happened therel 

Wash day on a farm! Do you remember the kettle of 
boiling water out in the yard, and the stove in the kitchen 


Condensed from the book, Jesse James Was My Neighbor, published 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce and copyright 1949 by Homer Croy. 
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THE BOOK, THE GUN AND JESSE JAMES 


going great guns? On this blue Monday, shortly before noon, 
Mrs. Stafford had just finished her washing and was ready to 
hang it out. She was cross; any woman would be, after doing 
a farm washing. It was then that two strangers cantered in 
from the main road and asked if they could feed and water 
their horses. This was nothing unusual, for men on horseback 
felt free to ask such a favor. And usually a farmer was glad to 
have them; company. 

Mrs. Stafford didn’t want anybody messing up things today. 
Not on top of a farm washing. But she told them they could 
water and feed. 

In a short time they came up from the barn. “Where’s your 
husband?” 

She told them he had gone to town. 

“Would it be too much to ask you to cook up a meal for us?” 

On wash day! It certainly was; and Mrs. Stafford said so, 
directly and to the point. 

“We'd appreciate it,” said one, “and we wouldn’t try to drive 
a bargain about the price.” 

“No,” she said firmly, “I’ve got my washing to hang out.” 

The men looked at the heaping baskets of clothes, then at 
each other. 

“Ma’m, I reckon we could do that,” said one of them. “You 
could spend the time cookin’,” 

“There wouldn’t be no quarrel about the price,” urged the 
other. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stafford more agreeably, “all right, I'll do 
it. I'll run down a chicken.” 


She started to the chicken yard. One of the men 
left the clothes and asked her to show him which 
chicken she wanted. She pointed out one. 

“There won't be any running down,” he said. 

Drawing a pistol out of his pocket, he followed 
the fowl for a moment, then shot its head off. 

“You'll have to help pluck it,” said Mrs. Stafford. 

The man mumbled something about gettin’ more’n he bar- 
gained for, but, when she immersed the fowl in scalding water, 
he began to pull off the feathers. The other man—having 
finished his job—came and watched the process, seeming to enjoy 
it hugely. “Get all the pinfeathers. You know you want to do 
a good job for the lady.” 

The other gave him a sour look, but plucked on. 

When dinner was ready, the two ate heartily, and when the 
meal was over, one of the men handed her a $5 bill—a tre- 
mendous sum. 

“When your husband gets home,” he said, “you can tell him 
you had the pleasure of having Frank and Jesse James for 
dinner.” 

Smiling, the two men rode away. 

On the old James farm near Kearney, Missouri, I saw for 
the first time the sworn papers on the “tobacco bride.” She 
was Zerelda E. Cole, the mother of Frank and Jesse James. She 
was only 16, a minor, and Robert James, who wanted to take 
her in marriage, didn’t have enough “worldly goods” to indicate 
he could support her. So he had to put up a bond of fifty pounds 
of tobacco in order, as the documents say, “to intermarry” 
Zerelda E. Cole. 

She was attending a Roman Catholic convent in Lexington, 
Kentucky. (In those days convents were sometimes the only 
schools available.) She fell in love with Robert James who was 
going to Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky. It was 
a Baptist school and is still in existence. 

He was studying to be a preacher; he was 23 and a senior. It 
was the old story; they “couldn’t wait”; so they were married 
while he was still in school. The exact time was December 28, 
1841, and the place was at the bride’s uncle's (Judge Cole) on 
the “Stomping Ground Road” about four miles out of Lex- 
ington, 

The bride left the convent and came over to live with him. 
Some way or other he managed to keep his mind on his studies 
and managed to graduate. What was he to do? 

His mother had come to Missouri, so the young minister and 
his bride trekked after. His mother had located in Clay County, 
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which is not far from Kansas City, and thence went Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert James. 

The young minister got hold of some land and started both 
to farm and to preach, which, in that day, was not at all un- 
common. A son came along, January 10, 1843; they named him 
rather impressively Alexander Franklin James. He was soon 
to become “Frank.” 

Their first house was about a quarter of a mile from the one 
where the father and mother soon moved. This latter house still 
stands and is known as the James Home. Heartbreak and 
tragedy—and humor—took place there. In its arly days there 
were loop-holes in the top story. They are now gone. The house 
has been changed some since Frank was taken there as a lad. 
But not much. For the most part it stands just as it did when 
the bride and groom took their first child there. 

And there, in what they called the “new house,” Jesse James 
was born. He was named alter two uncles: Jesse Cole (his 
mother’s brother) and after Drury Woodson James (his father’s 
brother). The date: September 5, 1847. 

Young Robert James immediately got a church and began to 
preach. He organized two neighborhood congregations into 
churches. One was the Providence Church, the other was New 
Hope. He preached at them both and they both stand today. Not 
only this but he was a “traveling preacher”; he went to other 
churches in the county where he held “revivals” and “protracted 
meetings.” His wife—who had gone to the convent—seems to have 
supported him wholeheartedly. She was, all her life, a religious 
woman. And so was her son Jesse religious. Indeed, sometimes 
before he went on a “raid,” Jesse read the Bible. Frank James was 
not of this turn of mind. He liked politics and—strangely enough 
—Shakespeare. Frank's education was scanty; he added to it by 
reading and studying Shakespeare. Jesse thought this was boring. 
Sometimes, when The Boys were hiding out, Frank would sit 
and read Shakespeare. This disgusted the other members of the 
gang. They said he would never get any place as a bandit. 

Another child was born—Susie, two years younger than Jesse. 
Then Fanny, and a child that lived only a month. And thus 
we have all there ever were of the James children. And there 
was the little log cabin and there were the four children; and 
there was the young minister engaged in farming and plowing 
and the world ahead seemed to lie as straight as a furrow. 

Now there came an unexpected turning in that furrow. In 
this very town where he had helped establish the college, 
covered wagons were being outfitted for far-away California. 
The Gold Rush was in the air. Go west, get rich. Robert James 
joined up and started, a few yards from the college, on the 
long journey. It proved to be a long journey, indeed, for he 
never came back. He died and was buried near Maryville, 
California. Once, years later, Frank went there to see if he could 
find his father’s grave, but failed. 


Now, with four children on her hands, the young widow 
looked about her and married a neighbor named Benjamin 
Simms, a farmer, on September 30, 1852. But the marriage didn’t 
turn out well. In those early days, divorce was not a matter 
lightly to be entered into, but she was preparing to go ahead 
with one when Benjamin Simms died, 

It was not long until she took a third chance, this time marry- 
ing a fellow-Kentuckian named Dr. Reuben Samuel. He had 
come to Missouri from near Samuels Station, Kentucky, where 
his family was a proud one. He was a doctor-farmer. Reuben 
Samuel and Zerelda Simms were married September 26, 1855, 
by Ellis Williams, justice of the peace. For some reason or other 
the marriage was not recorded till December 17 that year. 

A word as to the spelling of the name. It was really Samuel 
and was spelled that way on the marriage license and it is 
spelled that way on the tombstone in the little cemetery at 
Kearney. But their neighbors called them Samuels and the 
newspapers referred to them as the Samuels family. In this 
book I’m using the spelling most frequently found. 

This is as good a place and time as any to set down a trait of 
Mrs. Samuels, for it threads through her life and becomes im- 
portant—her temper. It was hot and fiery; she talked first and 
thought afterward. And this quick temper she passed along to 
Jesse. Frank, on the other hand, was like his father: calm, 
judicious, slow to go off. Jesse was a strange character; he loved 
fun and had a sunny, equitable disposition until his mother’s 
temper went off; then he was a madman;’ in modern terms, a 
killer. 

Jesse and Frank were typical farm boys of that period; they 


went to the Pleasant Grove school (it still stands) ; at home they 
had to chore; in summer they plowed corn and farmed. Always 
there were horses; and there were guns. Sundays the family got 
in the “hack” and drove to Kearney—about three miles—and 
went to the Baptist church, the father’s influence thus lingering. 

Archie Payton Samuels was born, a half brother to Jesse and 
Frank. 

A condition that the James children were born into was the 
Border Warlare between Missouri and Kansas. Students of 
the period say that there was more bitterness in this than in 
any other phase wf the warfare between the States. It all had 
to do with whether Kansas should be “free” or “slave.” Apples 
of bitterness grew on that tree. Neighbor was set against neigh- 
bor, family against family, brother fought brother. It began 
about 1854 and continued up to and through most of the Civil 
War. The people of Missouri, who in this section were mostly 
Southern sympathizers, marched oyer the border—hence the 
name Border Warfare—and killed all the Kansans they could. 
The Kansans did not like this, and marched back and slaugh- 
tered all the Missourians they could find. The whole thing 
was frightful. The people of Missouri were called “Bush- 
whackers,” a title very appropriate, for they whacked with their 
rifles from timber and covert. 

The people of Kansas were called “Jayhawkers” after the 
pub oest bird. There never was such a bird on land or sea, 

ut the name got started and it’s still going. Sometimes these 

armed people were called “Redlegs,” this from the red-Morocco 
leggins they wore in the early days. These armed bands—on 
each side—were really guerrillas; that is, they were not at- 
tached to the regular uniformed forces, but, in a way, oper- 
ated separately; they were their own bosses and rode and 
robbed and slaughtered as they pleased. The leaders of the 
Kansas men were General James H. Lane and General Jen- 
nison. The military leaders of the Missourians were William 
C. Quantrill, William F. Anderson, and George Todd. Ander- 
son was called “Bloody Bill” which was almost praise, consider- 
ing what a scoundrel he was. But compared to Quantrill, Ander- 
son was a Sunday-school teacher with cookies in his pockets. 
This will give an idea of Quantrill: Once he rode into Lawrence, 
Kansas, with his bloody legionnaires and ordered every male 
shot to death and their houses burned. When the day was done, 
so were 182 males. “Bloody Bill” Anderson attacked a railroad 
train at Centralia, Missouri, found twenty-six Union troops 
aboard, captured them, lined them up alongside the railroad 
track and shot these prisoners to death. That was the way 
things were in the Border Warfare. 


The very heart-center of all this bloody business was two 
counties in Missouri—Jackson County (where Kansas City is) 
and Clay County. And it was in the latter that the Jameses 
lived. As if this wasn’t bad enough, there was the matter of 
personal temperament. Mrs. James, being from Kentucky, was 
an ardent southerner. On top of this she had that fiery temper. 

Every day Frank and Jesse listened to her. talk; the result was 
inevitable. They played “Hang Old Jim Lane” and they named 
stumps “John Brown” (the abolitionist) and lammed stones 
at them. In this atmosphere, they grew up. 

When Fort Sumter, in South Carolina, was fired on, Frank 
joined up as fast as he could manage it. He was 18. He enlisted 
under General Sterling Price in the Missouri State Guards, 
Confederates. In almost no time at all he got a taste of war. 
This was at Wilson’s Creek near Springfield, Missouri, and it 
took place less than a month after the battle of Bull Run. 
Historians say this was the fiercest battle ever held in Missouri. 
Frank James’ side won. 

Frank came back to the James Farm elated with the victory. 
There is no record of what his mother said; but it could have 
been only one thing. Frank talked so long and loud he was 
seized by Union sympathizers. There wasn’t a place in Kearney 
to contain him, so he was taken to Liberty (where his father 
had climbed in the covered wagon to go alter California’s 
gold) and was clapped into jail. It was pretty difficult to take. 
He had just helped win a victory at Wilson’s Creek and now 
he was on the inside looking out. 

His mother came to his rescue. She went to the commander 
of Union forces in the county and asked him to release 
Frank. He agreed to do this if Frank would sign an oath of 
allegiance and fly the Stars and Stripes in the yard of their 
house. But three days after Frank signed the oath, the officer 
who had brought this about was moved to another command, 
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And so the flag did not fly. The new commander tried to 
capture Frank, but Frank “went into the bush.” 

Frank felt he couldn’t go back with General Sterling Price, 
so he made a decision that changed his life—and Jesse’s too, 
for that matter: he joined Quantrill’s guerrillas. 

Jesse, meantime, was at home, farming. And then, one day, 
something truly dreadful happened. 

One day in June, 1863, a squad of Union soldiers rode up to 
the log cabin that was to see so many scenes of violence and 
tragedy. Dr. Samuels was busy in the rear; he came around 
the corner—his heart must have beat faster when he saw the 
ominous horsemen. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“We want you,” one of the men said. “You and your wife. 
You've been talking entirely too much. And your son has 
joined Quantrill. Not only that but you put up his men when 
they came through!” 

Dr. Samuels tried to defend himself, but what the man had 
said was true, and Dr. Samuels did not do a good job of it. 

“Where’s your wife?” 

“In the back yard making soap,” answered the dignified doc- 
tor. f 


The men looked at each other significantly; a 
plan had been prepared and they began to carry 
it out. One of the men went back to his saddle 
and returned with a rope. Two of the men seized 
the doctor and bound his hands behind his back. 
Another rope was tied around the doctor’s neck 
and then they marched him to a coffee-bean tree and threw the 
end over the limb. 

The rope was seized and the doctor—gasping and struggling 
—was lifted off his feet. And then the rope was tied and the 
men calmly marched out to the barn. 

The moment they turned the corner of the house, Mrs. Sam- 
uels rushed up and untied the rope, the doctor falling to the 
ground an inert mass. She worked desperately, loosening the 
rope from his burned neck. His eyes opened. He was alivel 
She helped him into the house. 

The men thought young Jesse had hidden in the barn, but 
he wasn’t there. They found him in the field plowing—this 
blue-eyed lad of 15. 

“Here’s that Quantrill man’s brother,” one said. 

“We'll learn him, too,” said another. 

They proceeded at once with what they had in mind. One 
of the men had been carrying a rope and now two seized him 
and the other began to beat him with it. A dreadful scene— 
grown men lashing a boy with a rope. 

Then, their fine work accomplished, the men got on their 
horses and rode away. 

After a time young Jesse came in; it took only a glance from 
his mother to know something had happened. She got his shirt 
off—there were the welts and blood. Jesse’s mother took care 
of both of them, her son and her husband. 

“Mother,” Jesse said, “I’m going to join Quantrill.” 

Jesse was never one to say something he did not mean. The 
next day—the welts still on his back—he got in touch with some 
men who were with Quantrill but were temporarily back. 
They had bad news for him. He was too young. Quantrill wanted 
only the toughest and most. daring, 

And so he returned home with the disappointing news. 

As soon as he could Jesse joined one of the side commands 
under the direction of Quantrill. It was “Bloody Bill” Ander- 
son’s. Jesse seryed under both ‘Todd and Anderson and (later, 
in Texas) under George Shepherd. Jesse was not yet 17. 

The first week that Jesse was “in,” something happened that 
I must record. He had been brought up with guns; he knew 
all their tricks. But not quite all, for, as he was cleaning his 
pistol it went off and so did the tip of the third finger on his 
left hand. The boy shook his hand and said, “That’s the dad- 
dingest pistol I ever saw.” 

The hardened old murderers laughed uproariously. If one 
of them had shot off the end of his finger, he would have 
cursed till hell would not have it. But Jesse had religion so 
deep in him, he never swore. 

The men began to call him “Dingus” and “Dingus” he was 
as long as he “rode” with them. ; 

Quannill’s biggest and ugliest exploit was the sacking of 
Lawrence, Kansas. ‘This was the day he got rid of 182 innocent 
men. Jesse was not there, Frank, however, was. 
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In September occurred what is known as the “Centralia 
Massacre.” Not far away, on the same day, the southern guer- 
rillas killed more than 140 Union soldiers under the command 
of Major H. J. Johnson. Jesse James, it is believed, was the one 
who shot and killed Major Johnson. This, so far as is known, 
was the first man Jesse ever killed. This was four days after 
his 17th birthday. 

Then came Easter Sunday at Appomatox, Virginia. 

The Confederate soldiers surrendered honorably, but there 
was the matter of the guerrillas. The bands and contingents 
had to “come in” separately. One of the surrender points was 
Lexington, Missouri, not far from the old home; and to it 
Jesse started. The war was over. He could go back to farming. 

What happened that morning became important in his 
life. 

The time was April 23, 1865. Jesse was riding with a small 
group of guerrillas coming to surrender at the Burns school- 
house. In this group was Jesse Hamlett, a friend. Suddenly they 
saw a band of five horsemen coming from the direction of 
Salt Pond Road. These men charged Jesse James and the other 
southerners, firing on them. The horse Hamlett was on was 
killed under him and Jesse James was shot three times—twice 
in the right breast and once in the leg. In spite of his wounds, 
Jesse James got his friend up behind him and the two rode 
away as fast as they could. Jesse James was so seriously wounded 
that he had to dismount and crawl off the roadside into the 
brush. The Union soldiers caught the horse and began to 
search for Jesse. There was an old abandoned coal mine near, 
and into this Jesse crawled. When night came on he went to a 
house which proved to be the home of a Southern sympathizer 
who willingly took Jesse in. 

Jesse remained two days. At the end of that time he was able 
to stay on a horse, painful as this was, and started toward Clin- 
ton, Missouri. There he hid on Bronogh Farm, an isolated 
place eight miles from Clinton, When he was again able to 
travel, he went to his mother’s. Jesse had gone through the 
war without having been wounded (except the self-inflicted 
one on his finger) but on the day he was to surrender he was 
almost killed. 

Dr. Samuels did what he could for him, but instead of getting 
better, the wound got worse. A tube had to be kept in it. Dr. 
Samuels thought he was going to die, but his mother did not 
give up hope. 

The neighborhood was still filled with bitterness; Jesse be- 
longed to the conquered and the northerners made it uncom- 
fortable for him and the family. The family decided a “change” 
would do the boy good, so he was placed in a wagon and taken 
to the very town where he had formally surrendered and carried 
on a stretcher to a steamboat going up the Missouri River. 

He was carried ashore at Rulo, Nebraska, where a heuse was 
secured and Dr. Samuels started practicing medicine. They 
lived under their own names, for there was no thought of con- 
cealment. 


Jesse did not get better; day after day he lay in bed, his 
faithful mother waiting on him. There was no Border Warfare 
feeling here, no sectional bitterness. But they were not his 
people. Not southerners at all. 

Finally Jesse said, “Mother, I don’t want to die up here in 
the North. Please take me back.” 
Dr. Samuels closed out his practice, Jesse was carried back 


to the boat and the trip “home,” in August, 1865, was begun. | 


On the way something happened that changed his life. 

The family decided to stop and see Dr. Samuels’ sister, who 
was living in Harlem, now part of North Kansas City. So they 
got off there and Jesse was carried on a stretcher to a rooming 
house run by his aunt, Mrs. John Mimms. And there Jesse met 
his cousin Zerelda Mimms, named for his mother. She began 
to wait on him; and when she came into the room his eyes were 
upon her eagerly. He began to call her “Zee.” His mother was 
known among the kinfolks as “Aunt Zerel.” 

The mother began to see “there was something doing” and 
sought to discourage it. A sick boy; the girl his cousin. It would 
not do. 
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He began to get better. His mother put him in a wagon and 
started back to the old James Farm. 

Back in the old home place, which Jesse loved all his life, 
he improved even more. Frank had been farming it, but they 
were postwar sufferers. Their horses had been stolen; prices 
were at starvation levels; it took hard scratching to make a living. 

Jesse had “good days” and “bad days.” Sometimes he would 
be up and around; and then his wound would open and he 
would have to go back to bed. As he got better he began to 
go to the Baptist Church in Kearney. ? 

The Border Warfare spirit was still in the ®unty; men had 
guns and they had horses. The young men of the county had 
killed; bloodshed to them was not such a fearful thing. Times 
were hard; and banks were, too. This was before they had been 
“regulated.” They ground the people down to their last penny, 
then snatched that. The men who had ridden with Quantrill, 
Anderson and Todd didn’t care if “something” happened to 
the smug bankers. These men needed money. They began to 
think, 

The result was almost inevitable. On February 13, 1866, ten 
men rode up to the bank in Liberty, Missouri—the very place 
where the father, Robert James, had got into the covered 
wagon and had started to California to get rich. This was the 
first bank robbery in America. So close upon the Civil War 
was it that these ex-guerrillas rode down the street, giving the 
famous terrifying rebel yell. On the way to William Jewell 
College was a youth named George Wymore. The robbers 
yelled at him to get inside, but the boy was so taken by surprise 
at the mad goings-on that he could only stand and stare. It 
cost him his life, for he was shot down. 


The robbers went inside and there made its 
appearance something that other robbers had 
been using with success—a grain sack. The men 
swept up the money from the counter and into 
the grain bag it went. The amount that went 
into it was $62,000. A posse was raised, but got 
nowhere. After a time the posse came back, saying they had 
“pressed them hard.” And that was the end of that. 

Frank James was in the robbery. After the affair cooled down 
he came home to Jesse, who still had the wound, Frank must 
have told him about what had happened and must have shown 
Jesse the money. And Jesse—who had been thinking about 
joining the church—must have looked at it and thought 
thoughts. It—now a little guessing—must not have seemed so 
terribly wrong to rob a bank. Hadn't he seen far worse at Cen- 
tralia? Hadn’t he seen scores of men die in cold blood in one 
day? And hadn’t he killed some of them, himself? 

He was a bit past 18 years old. 

Soon after, for the first time in his life, Jesse got upon a horse 
and rode away to rob. They headed for Lexington, Missouri, 
the town where Jesse had stopped the bullets. The date was 
October 30, 1866. 

Five mounted men rode into town at the noon hour. “Noon 
hour,” in this southern town, meant something; the place just 
about closed down. There was only one man in the bank, the 
cashier. He had already had his “dinner” and was about two- 
thirds asleep. 

The five strangers tied their horses to the hitchracks and 
casually sauntered across the street. One of the men detached 
himself from the others and went in the bank. He put down a 
$50 United States bond, for at this time bonds were used as 
money. 

“Can you change this for me?” 

“I reckon I can,” said the cashier agreeably. That was the 
way to make a friend for the bank. 

He opened the cash drawer and began to get the money. As 
he did so, two other men sauntered in, but once inside they 
became extremely businesslike. The cashier looked up to find 
himself gazing down the barrels of three pistols. The effect was 
miraculous. Instantly he became less sleepy. 

“Who-o a-are you?” he demanded. 

“Bank examiners,” answered one of the men. (That could 
have been only one man.) 

One of the others produced a grain sack, just like the one 
that had done so well at Liberty. 

“Put everything you've got in there,” said the examiner. 

The cashier put it in. 

Three men began to back toward the door, their pistols 
pointed at the still befuddled cashier. 


“If you poke your head out inside of ten minutes, we'll shoot 
it off.” 

Befuddled as he was, the cashier knew he did not want his 
head shot off, so he said he would not poke it out. He would 
have use for it as the years went by, he thought. 

In a few minutes it was all over and the bank examiners were 
galloping down the street. The cashier did come out finally; the 
bewildered citizens did not know what to do; it was an hour 
before some of them could get on horses and start after the five 
unceremonious strangers. And they didn’t«go any too fast. 

When the contents of the grain sack was counted it amounted 
to $2,000. Not a big haul, but better than working by the day. 

And thus Jesse got the first taste of pistol money. 

There had been rumors that Frank had been in the Liberty 
affair; and now there were rumors that both of them had been 
callers on the Lexington bank. But nothing was done about it. 
Many others were suspected, too. Jesse and Frank worked in 
the field . . . but not as industriously as they once had. Now 
and then, however, the neighbors spoke of the “James Boys.” 
They were a bit wild—especially the younger one—but it wasn’t 
surprising, considering the hell he had gone through on the 
Border. On the other hand, Jesse was going to church regu- 
larly. More than that, he was singing in the choir. 

Not far from the James Farm was Savannah, Missouri. It 
was mostly southern, with some streaks of northern lean, It is 
now famous for a cancer clinic, but then it was only a farming 
town. 

At exactly noon—as had happened at Lexington, Missouri— 
five men rode into town. The date: March 2nd, 1867. 

Four of the men sauntered into the bank, leaving one on 
the street to hold.the horses. The banker sized things up, 
leaped to the safe and slammed the door. That took a good 
deal of nerve, but he had it. Then—still on the initiative—he 
seized a pistol from under the cash counter and began to fire. It 
was extremely heroic, but it was extremely bad judgment. In 
a moment he was shot down. 

His son rushed out and shrieked, “Robbers! The bank is being 
robbed!” The man who had been left to guard the horses began 
to shoot at him, but the horses plunged and he missed. 

e The four men in the bank came boiling 
out, mounted their horses and the five went 
racing ignobly down the street. The men 
did not get a cent. 

A posse was formed and galloped grimly 
after them. Two days later they came 
slowly back. The robbers had escaped. 

This raid had a sobering influence on 
Jesse; there were two sides to this raiding 
business. He returned to farming and to 
attendance at church. 

But soon the older men decided on Rich- 
mond, Missouri, a town about fifteen miles 
from Jesse’s home, as a target. The time: 
a little more than two months after the 
Savannah fiasco. Also they decided to do it 
in the big way that had been so successful 
at Liberty, Missouri. So, fourteen men rode 
down the street, shooting right and left and 
giving the blood-chilling rebel yell. It 
worked; it scared the living daylights out 
of the people. The robbers dashed into the 
bank with the grain sack and when they 
came out they were $4,000 to the good. 

But, after all, everything was not quite 
right. The citizens went into action and 
began taking pot shots at the mounted 
men. The robbers answered and killed 
three men there on the streets. Then the 
outlaws rode away as fast as they could. A 
posse was formed and went clattering after 
them, as usual accomplishing nothing. 

In the meantime another side of Jesse’s 
life was becoming important. He had been 
corresponding with Zee Mimms; now came 
good news. She was coming to Clay Semi- 
nary to school. This was in Liberty. 

Jesse was still shy in the presence of girls, 
eyen in his cousin’s. But he wrote and made 
arrangements to see her. When he got to 
town, he saw the boys walking on one side 
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of the streets and the girls on the other, for they were not allowed 
to mingle. He had had to stop school when he was 15, but he 
felt vastly superior to the boys he saw sauntering around. He 
had ridden with what in effect was Quantrill, he had been 
wounded and he had helped rob three banks. And certainly he 
was a far better rider than any of the dudes parading the streets. 

Now he heard disturbing news. Zee told him that the Clay 
Seminary had rules and that the only place she could see him 
was in the “social parlor.” He didn’t know what a social parlor 
was, but it sounded ominous. 

When he got to the social parlor that evening he saw a 
dreadful scene. Instead of being alone with Zee, as he had 
expected, he was ushered into a stiff and formal room where 
there were two other couples—girls from Clay Seminary and 
“young gentlemen” from William Jewell. But that was not all. 
Over them—as a kind of grim general—was a woman he had 
never even heard of before—the college chaperone. He was 
not one of the students. He looked suspicious; certainly he 
didn’t have the polished manners of the college boys. She intro- 
duced him around, Jesse mumbling and stammering and making 
an unfavorable impression. Zee tried to help him, but she was 
new to the school and not any too much at ease herself. 

Jesse, gazing at the polished shoes of the college boys, be- 
came conscious of his farm boots and shifted them awkwardly. 
When he had seen the boys on the street he had looked down 
on them, but now he was in a new world; they knew this 
world and he didn’t. He was miserable. 

At last the dreadful, heart-breaking evening was over. He 
stayed with a boy friend, and the next morning rode back to 
the James Farm. 

Even though that formal call on Zee had been a failure, how- 
ever, he saw her from time to time. She had probably heard 
some of the rumors about the James Boys. But also she probably 
didn’t believe them; they were her cousins and Aunt Zerel 
was an exceedingly fine woman. And she had helped nurse Jesse 
back to health. He had plenty of this now—except on overhot 
days—and he had good looks, too, with his blue eyes and jaunty, 
turned-up nose. 

Jesse allowed himself to be talked into going on another raid. 


“Yoo-hoo, Helen—the baby-sitter’s here!” 
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Although probably he didn’t know it, he had definitely turned 
his back on his good impulses. 

Cole Younger said that Russellwille, Kentucky, was just wait- 
ing to be plucked. He was sent down to “scout” it; he used the 
method that had, almost unconsciously, been adopted by the 
gang. He went to the window and said, “Can you change this 
five-hundred-dollar note for me?” 

The cashier looked Cole over and smelled something. 

“T am a cattle buyer from Louisville,” said Cole. 

He looked about as much like a cattle buyer as he did like a 
musk ox. 

“No,” said the cashier, “I’m afraid I can’t.” 

The cattle buyer put his $500 note back in his pocket and 
left. 

A week later Cole led the gang back; among the six was 
Jesse James. 

By a streak of good luck, they went galloping out of town 
with $14,000 in the faithful grain sack, and without killing a 
single man. 

A posse was formed and succeeded in accomplishing nothing. 

But now something new was added to chasing cattle buyers 
who carried their own grain sack. The bank wired to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and engaged a detective, D. T. Bligh, to get 
on the trail. He took with him an assistant named William 
Gallagher and the two started hot upon Jesse James. For the 
first time, Jesse had detectives to deal with. The robbery was 
March 20, 1868. Jesse was just past 20. 

Some way or other (it is not known how), Jesse found out 
about the detectives. He had to do something and do it fast. 
He had plenty of money now and he did a surprising thing. He 
went to New York, saw the sights, got on a boat and went to 
Panama. He crossed the Isthmus, got on a steamship, landed in 
San Francisco, then headed for Paso Robles, California, the 
place he had had in mind all the time. Paso Robles was thirty 
miles outh of San Luis Obispo. The reason he had gone there 
was because of his uncle, Drury Woodson James. His uncle had 
been one of the founders of the present incorporated city of 
Paso Robles, at that time called El Paso de Robles. In 1860, 
“Mr. D. W.,” as he was called, with John D. Thompson, had 
bought 10,000 acres of government land on La Panza Rancho, 
and the two had stocked it with 2,500 head of cattle. “D. W.” 
realized the value of the hot mineral springs and the two had 
built a wooden hotel and cottages, and soon the place became 
famous for its hot-sulphur springs and mud baths. September 
15, 1866, D. W. James married and to them went Jesse, to see 
his uncle and new aunt. Jesse was driven twice a week to take 
the baths. He began to ride the range with the cowboys; some- 
times he would be gone with them for days. The men noticed 
that he had a couple of peculiar traits, but, at the time, did not 
think what might be behind them. One was that when the men 
rode in a group, Jesse always rode on the outside. At night, 
when the men rolled up in their blankets, Jesse always went off 
and slept by himself. 


Jesse’s health was steadily getting better. He was 
now a husky young man—except, now and then, 
for a fainting spell, especially on hot days. Frank 
had no war wounds to combat, but he was not 
the healthy organism that his younger brother 
was. At this time, Jesse lacked about an inch of 
being six feet tall, and his weight was running in the neighbor- 
hood of 170 pounds. 

Sometime during 1868 Jesse and Frank returned to the James 
farm. They thought things had “blown over.” There is indica- 
tion that they wanted to “settle down,” for they began to 
farm again. 

Jesse had come back from California wanting (seemingly) to 
give up “road work,” as it was politely called, and had joined 
the church. In my opinion Cole Younger was the snake in the 
grass. Anyway Jesse, Frank and Cole Younger mounted their 
horses and appeared December 7, 1869, at Gallatin, Missouri, 
about forty miles from the James farm. Cole and Jesse went in, 
leaving Frank outside to hold the horses. Cole used his old 
dodge—could the cashier change a hundred dollar bill? The 
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cashier said he could and started to count out the change. As 
he was doing so, Cole drew his pistol and said, “Don't make 
a move or I kill you.” , 

Out came the faithful grain sack and Jesse began to toss in 
all the money he could see, which wasn’t much—$700. 

Two or three people had started to enter the bank, but Frank 
had warned them off. Suddenly the people realized what was 
happening and scurried away after their guns. Frank yelled to 
Cole and Jesse to hurry. 

A characteristic of Jesse’s was his loyalty to friends. As he 
was filling the grain sack, his attention was suddenly caught. 
Where had he seen that cashier before? Stepping over to Cole 
he talked in a low undertone, both of them looking intently 
at the cashier. And then suddenly Jesse shot him, the cashier 
falling dead. 

By this time Frank was popping away right and left. The 
two rushed out, but, in attempting to mount, Jesse was thrown. 
And now Jesse was in a pickle. He had no horse and the citizens 
were beginning to come with their hardware. The situation 
was solved by Frank pulling Jesse up behind him and now out 
of town they galloped, Jesse clinging to the grain sack. 

Luck was with them. In fact luck was with Jesse all his life— 
until the last. The two met a man on a horse. In no time at all 
Jesse had a horse and an honest farmer had none. 

As they approached the next town they met another man and 
made him pilot them around the town. Something was on 
Jesse’s mind. Finally he said, “We were just up to the Gallatin 
bank. I killed a man there. I think it was S. P. Cox. He killed 
Bill Anderson and I always said I'd get that man if I could.” 


Bat Jesse hadn’t killed S. P. Cox; the man he had killed was 
Captain John W. Sheets, a local man. 

A posse rode out again and accomplished the usual. 

And now an awkward situation arose. ‘The riderless horse was 
caught and was identified as belonging to Jesse James. From 
time to time there had been local talk about the “tough James 
Boys.” Now it boiled up again. But this time it was more than 
that. The Gallatin men went to the sheriff of the county where 
The Boys lived, gave their proof and asked the sheriff to “bring 
“em in.” 

The sheriff knew Jesse’s and Frank’s courage and their ability 
to take care of themselves; he didn’t hanker after the job. 
But he had to do it. So he swore in three deputies and rode over 
to get The Boys. They turned in from the main highway and 
advanced toward the house. Frank and Jesse saw them coming, 
but instead of trying to get out the back side of the farm, they 
rode out to meet them. This was more than the deputies were 
counting on. 

“You boys’ve got to go to town with us,” called the sheriff. 

“We don’t want to go to town with you,” said Jesse. 

The four deputies glanced at one another, then one said, 
“You boys think it over.” 

“We've thought it over,” said The Boys. 

“T'll count ten,” said the sheriff. 

“You can count all you want to, but it won’t do you any good, 
We don’t figger to change our minds.” 

Frank glanced at Jesse. 

Jesse’s pistol flashed out, and, taking careful aim he shot the 
horse the sheriff was on. The animal reeled to the ground, the 
sheriff managing to keep from being entangled with it. 

Whirling, Frank and Jesse dashed away. The deputies fired 
a few shots, hitting nothing but the wind. 

The humiliating part came when the sheriff had to go to the 
house and get Mrs. James’ permission to borrow a horse, She 
gave him her permission and something he hadn’t asked for—a 
piece of her mind. She was very liberal with this; it steamed a 
little around the edges. 

The deputies started back to Liberty, pretty well ashamed 
of themselves. They had gone out to bring in the James Boys. 
All they were bringing im was one of their horses. And he would 
have to go back. 

But there was so much feeling The Boys had to clear out. It 
is not established where they went; the early writers said they 
went to Kentucky to their mother’s folks and that would seem 
to be as good a guess as any. 

The deacons, who had welcomed him in less than a year ago, 
called a hasty meeting and read Jesse out of the church, They 
didn’t want that kind of member, even if he did sing in the choir. 

Jesse was now definitely “on the dodge,” as his mother phrased 
it. He returned to the James Farm; all his life he was returning, 
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and all his life he was having to scurry away. There was no 
reward on his head, but he was wanted. And yet, so strange a 
person was he, he was getting quite a bit of fun out of living. 
He was courting his cousin, he was living better than the average 
young man of his day. He wore good clothes and kept himself 
néat and clean, He never looked like a “suspicious character.” 
He did like to play pool, but did not drink or gamble—that is, 
outside of a friendly poker game. 

But always he must be on the alert; never a moment could he 
relax. This was so ingrained and so deep in him that it became 
second nature. His very existence depended on it. 

How did Jesse live during this time? I haven't any easy answer 
nor had the sheriff and detectives. But there was one thing that 
was tremendously to his advantage—his old guerrilla friends. 
Many of them were farm boys like himself; he was in their 
midst. They didn’t like the banks the James Boys and the 
Youngers were doing business with. If Jesse wanted to visit 
any of his old friends for a while, why, he was welcome. 


And now we move along to June 8, 1871, and to 
the town of Corydon, Iowa, about two jumps 
above the Missouri-lowa line. The town was agog 
with excitement—not because seven strangers 
rode in on horseback—but because an outdoor 
political meeting was being held. There was a 
speaker's platform and there were rows of seats on the court- 
house lawn. A speaker was on the platform and he was tearing 
into his rival. Just as he was telling how many scoundrels there 
were in the other party, the seven men popped into the bank 
with a grain sack and came out with $40,000. 

Before they left, the bandits bound the cashier hand and 
foot, gagged him and took him into a back room and left him 
to think about the hazards of banking. The bandits rode up as 
close to the speaking as they could, then one of them—it was 

esse, the prankster of the crew—called out, “Excuse me for 
interrupting, but may I ask a question?” 

The speaker gazed at him sourly, “Well, what is it?” he 
asked. 

“Did you know there’s something wrong at the bank?” 

The speaker thought Jesse had said there was something 
wrong with banking and for a moment the two had to shout 
back and forth. 

“I mean in this bank here,” said Jesse, and rode away. 

It had seemed a curious interruption, and, for the moment, 
nothing was thought of it. Then somebody from the audience 
thought it might be a good idea to look, anyway. It turned out 
to be an exceedingly good idea. 

Interest in the speaking immediately fell 
off. The farmers unhitched their work 
mares, straddled them and went clipping 
down the road after the riders on the finest 
and fastest horseflesh in the state of Mis- 
souri. The usual happened. They came 
drooping back, after a while, without even 
having caught sight of the callers from out 
of the state. 

Jesse and Frank were questioned, but 
proved they were at home on the James 
Farm hard at work, as all honest citizens 
should be. The two put into use, for the 
first time, their system of alibis. It got them 
out of many delicate situations. 

Jesse was 23 years old. 

~ The Boys disappeared again. 

An example of how much his religion 
meant to Jesse James was given by William 
J. B. Lloyd, who was a preacher among 
the Choctaw Indians near Old Benning- 
ton, Indian Territory. The incident took 
place, he said, either late in 1872 or early 
in 1873. 

At this time an Indian named Wilson N. 
Jones was the “principal chief” of the 
Choctaw Nation. The government was pay- 
ing money to the Choctaws; Wilson N. 
Jones was the one who took care of it for 
them. At that time, in the Indian Territory 
there were very few banks and, as a result, 
handling money was a problem. 

One day Mrs. Lloyd rode oyer to the 
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house where Chief Jones lived and talked to him about a preach- 
ing service for her husband. When she was ready to leave, the 
chief said, “I have just received a shipment of gold and I am 
nervous about it, there are so many outlaws around. I want 
you to take it home and keep it until I call for it. No one will 
ever expect a preacher to have money.” 

“How much is it?” asked Mrs. Lloyd. 

“Ten thousand dollars in gold.” 

Mrs. Lloyd was rather flabbergasted by such a large sum, but 
Chief Jones urged her to take it and, at last, she reluctantly 
did. After discussing the matter with her husband, they decided 
the best place to put the bag was at the foot of the “spare” 
feather bed. This was done. 

Suddenly, one day when she was alone, Mrs. Lloyd was 
alarmed by the arrival of five hard-looking men. Without beat- 
ing around the bush they asked that dinner be cooked for 
them. Pressed by them, she agreed, finally, to cook a chicken 
dinner. One said, “Show us your fowls.” 

She led them to the chicken yard and pointed out two fowls. 
A shooting contest developed between two of the men as to 
which could be the first to shoot off a chicken’s head. 

The Lloyds had a son John who was just a small boy. And 
now—with the shooting and confusion—he ran to his mother 
and said, “Mother, what are we going to do about the bag 
of gold?” 

Jesse James, who was standing near, watching the sport, 
immediately perked up his ears. “What bag of gold?” he 
demanded. 

“It was just childish talk,” said Mrs. Lloyd, trying to appear 
innocent. 

Jesse James came nearer and said in a hard voice, “I want 
to know about that bag of gold.” 

Fearing for her life, Mrs. Lloyd admitted she had some gold 
her husband was keeping for the Indians. Immediately the 
others came up and began to listen. Then the men withdrew a 
little distance where an earnest discussion went on amongst 
them. 

Finally Jesse walked back and said, “We are not going to 
disturb your gold because your husband is a preacher and we 
don’t want to rob a preacher.” 

There was no further reference to the matter. The men ate 
their chicken dinner, paid for it, mounted their horses and 
rode away. Forty thousand dollars is a great deal of money, even 
when divided among seven, but money slips away. Jesse’s general 
principle was to live comfortably on the money he had until it 
was about gone, then to stew about how to get more. Frank, 


“Frankly, Ma’am, I’ve never come across a 
case quite like yours in all my experience.” 
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on the other hand, was more provident. It didn’t slip through 
his fingers as it did Jesse’s. 

And now the date is April 29, 1872, a little less than a year 
after the public speaking at Corydon, Iowa. The place is 
Columbia, Kentucky. Five men cantered down the street; three 
entered the bank. But things did not go well. When they came 
out the cashier was dead and all there was in the grain sack 
was $200. 

Jesse was desperate for money. Ah! Kansas City was having 
a fair. Why, this was just at his back door! Suddenly, on the 
afternoon of September 26, 1872, three masked men swooped 
down on one of the gates of the fair grounds and seized the 
cash box. ; 

The money was in bills, quite a bit in silyer. Arrangements 
had been made with the First National Bank for the bank to 
stay open after hours and the money taken to it; the bandits 
had a different idea. The box was dropped into the faithful 
grain sack and the three rode happily away. The amount taken 
is believed to have been about $8,000. 

Frank and Jesse had to make themselves scarce, a matter in 
which they were perfectionists. They proved by friends, neigh- 
bors and ex-guerrillas they had been far away when those low 
characters had taken the tin box at the fair grounds. 

Something, at about this time, seems to have made an impres- 
sion on Jesse and Frank and on Cole Younger; that was the 
increasing number of train robberies. Hasty historians have 
said that the Jameses and Youngers committed the first train 
robbery, but this hardly bears inspection. 

The first train robbery in the United States was the same 
year as the first bank robbery; the latter being the handiwork 
of you know who. The first train robbery was at Seymour, 
Indiana, and the date was October 6, 1866; the first bank rob- 
bery had been in February of that year. The train robbers were 
the Reno Brothers and they did right well by themselves, getting 
$13,000. Strangely enough the second train robbery was at the 
same town, a little less than a year later, the exact date being 
September 28, 1867; the performers were not the Reno Brothers 
but two men living in that section. The take was $7,000. The 
catch was that both were hanged. 

The Reno Brothers did have this in common with the James 
Brothers: they were farm boys and they had been in the Civil 
War, the Renos in the Union Army. But the parallel ended 
there, for John Reno—the leader—was soon in the penitentiary 
and his three brothers were dead from rope strangulation. 
Their career lasted only two years. It just goes to show the dif- 
ference between Missourians and Indianans. The Jatter never 
did get the knack. 

In all, there had been about twenty train robberies in the 
United States before the Jameses cocked an eye at it. By some 
means they discovered that gold was being shipped out of the 
West and was coming through Omaha on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway; so they decided to inspect this gold. 
Two of the men—believed to be Cole Younger and Frank James 
—were sent to Omaha to take a short course in gold operations. 
Jesse, in the meantime, led his stalwarts north into Iowa. They 
came to the quiet little town of Adair, Iowa, that had never had 
anything more exciting than a hair-pulling, and went outside 
of town a short distance to inspect the railroad track. 


Breaking into a hand-car shed they took a spike bar and 
hammer, pried off a fishplate and pulled out the spikes. Then 
they tied a rope to the rail in such a manner that the rail could 
be pulled out of alignment. They hid behind the embankment. 
‘This was on a curve where the trains always slowed down. 

The train came along, the rope was pulled. The men had 
thought the train would merely stop; instead the engine bal- 
anced for an agonizing moment, then toppled over on its side, 
instantly killing the engineer. Men, women and children were 
tossed about in a dreadful scene. The gang entered the express 
car, forced the guard to open the safe, but all they got was 
$3,000. Frank James and Cole Younger hadn’t done such a good 
job after all, for they had made a mistake; the next night—just 
twenty-four hours later—$75,000 went over that very spot. It 
was enough to embitter them in their new work. 
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When the visitors left, an emergency telegraph set was rigged 
up and cut in on the regular line. Word was dispatched for a 
wrecking train; and word was spread of the robbery. 

Meantime the robbers were on their way back to Missouri. 
The train crew tried to arouse the farmers and get them to 
pursue the bandits. The farmers said they hadn't lost any 
money. The railroad then dispatched word to all agents along 
the way to organize posses. 

The state of Iowa leaped to action and offered the princely 
reward of $600. The railroad offered $5,000. . 

But the bandits got safely back to Missouri, and not one 
single arrest was ever made. 

The outlaws didn’t know it, but they were dealing with an 
entirely different group. The banks had done great quantities 
of nothing; the railroads really meant business. ‘They had been 
aroused by the robberies that had been taking place; now an 
engineer had been killed. They put up reward money and 
engaged the Pinkerton Detective Agency of New York to kill or 
capture. And the agency meant to do exactly that. 


But The Boys were pretty experienced; they 
had had marvelously good luck. Not one of the 
band had been killed in action. True, two of 
them had been arrested later, or hanged by fire- 
snorting citizens, but none had died while en- 
gaged in the raids. The Boys were feeling their 
oats; and they felt them pretty well, for they participated in 
two robberies inside of two weeks. One was at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; the other at Gad’s Hill, Missouri. Both went well. 
The former was a stagecoach robbery, a comedown for men who 
had been doing bank and train work. The date was January 15, 
1874. The grain sack took in about $800, which probably soured 
The Boys on stagecoaches. The real money was in banks, or 
trains. The latter robbery took place January 31, 1874. Better 
luck this time—$12,000. No one was killed. A nice, clean job. 
The Boys disappeared for a while, then came back to Clay 
County, where nearly everybody was their protector. 

And now the most astonishing thing of all happened: Jesse 
got married. 

Somehow Jesse had been able to court his cousin, even with 
sheriffs and detectives hot upon his trail. One thing he was 
helped by was that part of the time she was in Liberty, Missouri. 
The rest of the time she was in Kansas City, not too far. Her 
mother had died and she had gone to live with her sister, Mrs. 
Charles McBride, in Kansas City. 

Jesse had courted her nine years; she knew he was being 
sought, knew he was part of the “James Gang” which was be- 
ginning to attract so much attention. 

Zee’s mother had tried to dissuade her and so had her uncle, 
too, the Reverend William James. But they got nowhere, for 
Zee loved Jesse and she had ever since she had helped nurse 
him back to health. Against all opposition, the day was set— 
April 24, 1874—and Uncle William was fetched from Kansas 
City. 

Jesse rode in out of nowhere. After urgent solicitation, Uncle 
William agreed to perform the ceremony and this was done 
before Zee’s sister and her husband about 9 o'clock at night. I 
like to think of that scene—Jesse, with the two pistols he always 
wore and, beside him, Zee Mimms looking up at him. 

They could stay only two hours; then the two rode off to- 
gether into the night. I have not been able to find where they 
spent their honeymoon, but before long they turned up in 
Sherman, Texas, at Jesse’s full sister’s—Mrs. Allen Parmer’s. 

Meantime other things were happening: 

Detectives had been after the James-Younger men since the 
Columbia, Kentucky, robbery. Then the railroads had come in. 
The gang must be exterminated. That was the word. 

The Pinkertons were the most famous man hunters in 
America. Headquarters were in New York, but, to be close to 
The Boys, a branch office had been opened in Kansas City— 
thirty miles from the James Farm. The detectives had a handi- 
cap; they had no picture of Jesse, Frank or Cole. ‘They wouldn’t 
have recognized Jesse if they had met him in a turnstile. 

Jesse raised whiskers, but this was a common practice. Some- 
times he changed their cut; sometimes he had a mustache; 
sometimes he hadn’t. Outside of this there was no disguise. Nor 
did he frequent places that ordinarily might be thought of as 
bandits’ hangouts. He lived as normal a life as a person could 
who was engaged in his exacting profession, with the attendant 
night work and uncertain hours. 
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The first detective-bandit blood was drawn near Osceola, 
Missouri. Two Pinkerton: men had reason to believe part of 
the gang was hiding near there. They engaged a former local 
sheriff to show them the roads; the detectives rode here and 
there, posing as cattle buyers; to the farmer they looked about 
as much like cattle buyers as they did like whaling-ship captains. 
They met two of the Youngers in the road. The Youngers began 
to question them about their cattle buying. The city detectives 
knew as much about cooking whale blubber as they did about 
cattle buying. Jn no time at all one of the detectives was dead. 
Also the ex-sheriff who had so foolishly undertaken to “show 
them around.” The other detective put spurs to his horse and 
ran away. One of the Youngers fired, and, even with this 
bouncing target, put a bullet through the detective’s hat. The 
hat fell off. The detective let it stay where it fell as he had 
other hats at home. 

But John Younger was killed. The date: March 16, 1874. 

Neither of the Jameses was there. The members of the gang 
had a way of splitting up immediately after a “ride” and not 
getting together again until they had business to attend to. But 
the Jameses did know that they were being pressed and that, 
more and more, detectives were becoming a “problem.” The 
easy days of riding and reaping were over. 

And now something happened that The Boys didn’t know 
about, or, if they did, they didn’t realize its significance. A 
rough-looking man giving his name as Jack Ladd got a job as 
hired hand directly across the road from the James Farm. The 
house still stands, much now as it was then, almost opposite 
the gate that leads up to the James house. The name of the 
farmer he got the job with was Daniel Askew. 

The man worked in the fields, where he could see the Jameses. 
Sometimes he went over to the well and pumped himself up a 
drink of water. He was a Pinkerton detective, reporting to the 
Kansas City office. But so well did he manage things that he 
was not suspected. There is evidence that he went to Jesse 
James’ wedding. 

In spite of the gathering clouds the James-Youngers engaged 
that year in two more robberies. 

May 12, 1874, at San Antonio, Texas. 
This was a comedown, for it was a stage- 
coach. But the returns were good—$3,000. 
It just showed that humble means must not 
be overlooked. A posse was organized 
which chased the robbers slowly. 

This time Jesse James had a watertight 
alibi. He said he was in Kansas City at his 
brother-in-law’s. And he probably was, for 
he had been married only eighteen days 
and no man in his right mind would want 
to give up a honeymoon to rob a stage- 
coach. 

December 13, 1874, at Muncie, Kansas. 
That was the second. About $2,000 was 
taken. The farmers got up the usual posse, 
with the usual result. 

One day Jack Ladd got word that the 
boys were coming back to see their mother. 
On their heads was a reward of $10,000, in 
an offer that amounted to “dead or alive” 
although it wasn’t phrased that way. Big 
news. Just what he had been waiting for. 

He got the word to the Kansas City 
office—how, I don’t know. Plans had been 
worked out and now they began to go for- 
ward. Nine Pinkerton men got on the train 
in Kansas City and rode to Kearney on 
their way to the farm. They rode past 
Kearney to the point nearest the farm. The 
agency was in league with the railroads, so 
the conductor stopped the train at the 
place requested. The nine men started, in 
the silence of the night, walking toward 
the log cabin, Jack Ladd crept out of the 
Askew farmhouse and joined them. 

Timber came down to the house; later 
it was cleared and became a cornfield. It’s 
now pasture. 

The ten silent men arrived at the stable 
and one of them opened his bull’s-eye lan- 
tern. Two of the horses showed signs of 


“Go on, have a bite! You recommended it highly.” 
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having been recently ridden. Just what Jack Ladd had reported! 
Except that it was wholly and completely wrong. Fanny and 
Archie Samuels had been to a party at one of the neighbors’; 
they had stayed late and, afraid of being scolded, had ridden fast. 

Jesse and Frank were not at home. 

‘The ten brave detectives approached the house. 

Creeping up as silently as shadows on the household, they 
threw a black-powder bomb through the window. I have held 
half of the brass shell in my*hands; it is about the size of half 
a football. The bomb had a fuse, but there was danger that the 
fuse might be extinguished, so the detectives had thoughtfully 
wrapped the bomb in gunny-sacking saturated with kerosene. 
And there it lay, stinking and smoking. Consternation seized 
the family. Where had this terrible thing come from? What 
did it mean? 

In the room was a fireplace. In the dim light, Mrs. Samuels 
got the fire shovel and began edging the sputtering mass toward 
the fireplace. It went off with a terrible explosion, taking with 
it her hand. 


The dreadful scene became vivid to me, for I was able to 
interview E. Price Hall who saw part of it with his own eyes. 
When I talked to him he was 87 years old. 

“When I arrived the stench was still in the house,” said-Mr. 
Hall. “Mrs. Samuels’ hand was still clinging to her arm by a 
shred of skin. Dr. Samuels had heated water and was prepar- 
ing to cut the pieces of skin. Little Archie Samuels was lying 
on a cot, groaning. A fragment from the bomb had been driven 
into his side, and his life blood was running out in spite of all 
his father could do. Dr. Samuels was trying to wait on both 
at once. Archie continued to groan worse and his voice got 
weaker. At dawn he died. When he was going out, his mother 
came and stood by his cot, sobbing—not for her arm but for her 
boy. It was the most dreadful scene I ever saw. 

“Shortly after dawn I went out to explore the yard. There 
had been a light snow and there were the tracks of the men. 
We followed the tracks to the railroad and saw where the men 
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had stood waiting for the train. They had authority to stop the 
train. Then they got on.” 

The detectives did not go quite free. The Samuels’ Negro boy, 
Ambrose, seized the family shotgun, rushed out and fired at the 
gray figures. There was a groan, then the sound of a body falling. 
The man was carried by the others, and on the train he died. 
He was Jack Ladd. 

The shock of what had happened to their mother, and the 
death of their half brother, embittered Jesse and Frank James. 
They were now more definitely aligned against the law than 
ever. And now they especially hated detectives. Meantime The 
Boys had to iive, and, by now, they knew only one way. 

Four men rode into Huntington, West Virginia, the first 
day of September, 1875, and rode out with $2,000. 

There was the old familiar thing of the posse. But this time 
one of the men was killed—not by a member of the posse—but 
by two farmers who thought the men looked suspicious and 
ordered them to throw up their hands. The robber killed was 
Tom McDaniels, a recent recruit. The detectives, who had been 
doing such a sugar-and-water business for so long, finally accom- 
plished something. They arrested a suspect known as Keene 
and sent him to prison in West Virginia for twelve years. The 
other members were Frank James and Cole Younger. Neither 
gota scratch. Jesse—so far as is known—was not one of the riders. 

Next The Boys looked around and decided that Otterville, 
Missouri, would be a good place to do some business—Otter- 
ville was a small town near Sedalia, Missouri (Sedalia is famous 
in this section as the place where the Missouri State Fair is 
held). The date: July 7, 1876. 

And now I came in contact for the first time in my researches 
with a man who is supposed to have helped Jesse James rob 
a train. 

I was told that Asbury Good-Knight knew a great deal about 
the Otterville robbery—“If he will talk.” I found he was a 
farmer living three miles south of Sedalia, 89 years old. But I 
interviewed him at the Fair, not at the farm. 


Yes, he had known Jesse James. And that was 
about all he said, despite my probings. He did, 
however, add one detail about the Otterville 
robbery that had not been known. In the express 
car was a “through” safe; this meant it was 
locked, with no key for it. The safe was only 
sheet-iron, but heavy enough to serve ordinary purposes. The 
sturdy little safe gazed defiantly at the intruders. A fireman's 
coal hammer was brought and, one after another, the robbers 
banged away at the hinges. The safe bounced and shook but 
remained faithful to its trust. 

Then Cole Younger, who was the biggest and heftiest among 
the visitors, took the fireman’s hammer and gaye the hinges—so 
said Mr. Good-Knight—hell. The safe bounced a little more, 
but surrendered not an inch. A sharp-pointed pick was found 
and Cole Younger mounted a box so as to be elevated to the 
proper height. A piece of chalk—used for marking a bulletin 
board—was discovered. On top of the safe, Cole proceeded to 
draw a circle, then gave it everything he had. The safe stood 
the onslaught a few moments, then gave up the ghost. Cole put 
his hand into the hole. Someone brought forth the trusty grain 
sack, and into it went the safe’s treasures. Later, they were 
found to total $14,000. 

Jesse James and one of the other robbers went to the smoking 
car to call on the passengers. The other man walked ahead, 
holding out the bag enticingly. Jesse came close behind, holding 
out his pistol, also enticingly. Into the grain sack went their 
contributions. 

As usual a posse of half-willing farmers was formed, and rode 
hard upon the trail; well, more or less hard. After a time they 
returned and said the bandits had outdistanced them, an abso- 
lutely correct statement. 

But it wasn’t all a triumph for the outlaws, for, later, one of 
the members was arrested and sent to the penitentiary for ten 
years. This was not accomplished by the Pinkertons, but by a 
member of the St. Louis police department; and the man tucked 
away in prison was Kerry Hobbs, who would not have been 
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considered an intellectual leader even in the monkey section of 
a zoo. His contribution had been to hold the horses. 

A problem that constantly faced Jesse James was to get good 
men—‘“good” for the kind of work he expected of them. Loyalty 
was beginning to be a problem. With that reward on his head 
of $10,000—in words that amounted to “dead or alive,” all one 
of his men had to do was shoot him and say he was working on 
the side of the law. 

Some of Jesse’s light-heartedness passed. He joked less. More 
and more of his attention was devoted to being on the alert. 

Another problem was that he had to range fartlver and farther 
to operate. The banks and trains in this section were growing 
more and more wary. The old days when one of the gang could 
come in and ask to have a $100 bill changed and then bring out 
a pistol were vanishing. Horses and strange men on the streets 
were beginning to attract attention. The James-Youngers still 
posed as cattle buyers. One reason for this was that cattle buyers 
wore long, loose-flowing linen dusters to keep the dust off them 
when driving herds to market. These male Mother Hubbards 
were exceedingly well adapted for keeping the gaze of the curious 
from any personal hip-jewelry a man might chance to be wear- 


- ing. The men did not just merely have one holster of two guns, 


but sometimes far exceeded this. They stuffed them in their 
pockets; once Jesse had six pistols on him. 


But, flushed with the success of Otterville, Jesse and Frank 
and Cole Younger (the three leaders) began to look about them 
for another place to open up. They had operated in Missouri, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. 
Now where? 

Bill Chadwell (a recent recruit) came forth with an idea. Al- 
though born in Missouri, he had lived’in Minnesota and said 
that the banks in that state had more money than they knew 
what to do with. The men said that if they could get their hands 
on it, they would know what to do with it. 

Jesse James counseled against it. It was northern country. They 
had no friends there, no old ex-guerrillas they could bed down 
with, no knowledge of streams and back roads. But Bill painted 
such a land of milk and honey—with not a single bee—that the 
others persuaded Jesse to fall in with the idea. 

And so now the eight rode north on the finest horseflesh 
obtainable. But not together. They never rode together. 

The men finally got together in St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
they engaged rooms at the Merchants’ Hotel and at the Euro- 
pean Hotel, and then paddled out to see a baseball game be- 
tween the St. Paul Red Caps and the Winona Clippers, for they 
were all lovers of outdoor sports, especially of a fast-riding 
nature. The time: the last of August, 1876. 

Some days before, two of them had “scouted” Northfield, 
Minnesota, a one-bank, two-college town. The two colleges were 
Carleton and St. Olaf; and there they are today. 

The outlaws met for an extracurricular course in the woods 
five miles west of town. Fiye of them rode into town and calmly 
had lunch in two of the restaurants. After lunch they strolled 
about, trying to look like old grads, back for a bit of mooning. 

Then they rode back and joined the three waiting in the 
woods. Things began to happen. The gang approached the 
town, but broke up so as not to arouse suspicion. A river runs 
through the middle of town, by name of Cannon. Across it 
was a wooden bridge (three bridges now), Three mounted men 
rode slowly and casually across this bridge and tied their horses 
to a hitchrack near the First National Bank. The three men 


were Jesse James, Charlie Pitts and Bob Younger. Dry-goods_ 


boxes were in front of a store and on these the men dazily sat 
down, pretending they had nothing better to do than gape at 
passersby. 

In a few moments two other tourists rode up the street, gazing 
at the interesting sights. They were Cole Younger and Clell 
Miller, sightseers from Missouri. 

Just at this moment Cole Younger's saddle-girth went wrong 
—at least he pretended it did; getting off he essayed to fix it, 
pulling and hauling at the stubborn article, meantime strategi- 
cally managing to keep in the middle of the street where he 
could see both ways. 

The three loafers on the dry-goods boxes got up and sauntered 
into the bank. Clell Miller went to the door of the bank and 
shut it, walking rather rapidly. And now the first thing went 
wrong. While Clell Miller was still standing by the door, a 
local man came up to go into the bank. He was hardware mer- 
chant J. S. Allen. The last thing in the world that Clell Miller 
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wanted was for some local person to go into the bank during 
rush hour, so he grabbed Allen by the shoulder and yelled, 
“Keep away from that door.” 

Something happened that Clell Miller wasn’t expecting. Allen 
jerked away and started to run down the street shouting at the 
top of his voice, “Robbers! Robbers! Get your guns!” 

At this moment three new horsemen appeared: Frank James, 
Bill Chadwell and Jim Younger. Seeing how the situation was 
developing, they began to ride up and down, shooting and 
yelling like Indias. By this time Clell Miller was back on his 
horse, and now he and Cole Younger joined in and began to 
shoot and yell, too. 

Inside the bank, as soon as the acting bookkeeper saw that 
the men were robbers, he got down on his knees and began to 
pray for deliverance. Meanwhile, things were not going well 
for the robbers. 

The cashier was at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
the most fortunate trip he ever went on. 

The substitute stepped forward. “Are you the cashier?” one 
of the robbers asked. 

“No.” 

This was strictly true. 

The robber then pointed his gun at the bookkeeper and said, 
“Are you the cashier?” 

“No.” 

The same question was asked of the assistant bookkeeper, 
who gave the same answer. 

One of the robbers turned back to the first man they had 
addressed (Joseph Lee Heywood) and said, “I know you are 
the cashier. Open that safe.” 

“The time lock is on and it can’t be opened now.” 

This was only half true, for the safe was already unlocked; 
the door happened to be closed and the bolts were in place, but 
the combination dial had not been turned. The door could 
‘have been pulled open. 

One of the men struck Heywood with his revolver, knocking 
the teller to the floor. 

Things were growing desperate for the three robbers in the 
bank, for they could hear the shooting outside. Worse than 
that, they heard one of their gang shout, 
“Come on out, boys! They’re killing our 
men!” 

Now comes the cruelest and most foul 
deed ever perpetrated by Jesse James. The 
teller was on the floor, trying to get up, 
blood running down his face from the 
pistol-butt blow. Then and there the frus- 
trated Jesse James shot him to death. 

A great deal was happening on the 
street. Bullets were still flying through the 
air, and rocks too. And now—at this mo- 
ment—two of the outlaws were dead on the 
streets, Bill Chadwell and Clell Miller. In 
addition Bob Younger had been shot in 

- the elbow, the bullet shattering the bone. 

A new trouble descended on him; he had 
no horse to ride, for his had been killed. 
Cole was on his own horse. “Get on behind 
me,” called Cole and that is what Bob 
Younger did. 

Jesse came out and mounted and rode 
away with the others, in a loose, [ree-riding, 

; and Bob 
Younger were soon last, for Cole was heavy 
and the two constituted a burden for the 
horse. 

Four were dead, or were soon to die: a 
bystander, the teller, and, on the streets, 
two of the bandits. 

Their haul: nothing. 

But the trouble had only begun. 

In a few minutes the church bells were 
ringing and the whistles blowing. The rob- 
bers must be taken. 

The outlaws set out on the kind of flight 
they knew so well. But now it was a bit 
different; six men were on five horses, and tity 
one of the men was wounded. Not good. 

Word was telegraphed to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; soon the state was aroused. 
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The towns began to organize posses; every hour the scope of 
the manhunt widened. 

The first thing, for the bandits, was to get Bob Younger off 
Cole’s horse. They met a farmer jogging down the road with a 
team of horses; before he knew what was happening, he had 
only one horse. 

One of the first towns to leap to action was Faribault. It had 
been warned by wire and now a posse of ten started out, deter- 
mined to have the robbers. They became hungry and went into 
a small family hotel at Shieldsville, but left their rifles and 
muskets outside. Suddenly, while they were chomping away, 
the outlaws rode up to the same place. They dismounted and 
started to water their horses, then suddenly began to stare hard 
at the array of artillery leaning against the porch railing. They 
looked in the windows at the men, who were keeping as silent 
as mounted butterflies. There would be no point in trying to_ 
shoot the posse, so the bandits leaped back on their horses and 


. dashed away as fast as they could. 


The possemen came out, looking pretty sheepish, 
reclaimed their weapons and galloped after the 
bandits. But they couldn’t catch up. 

The Jameses always, in time of stress, traveled 
in the direction of home. They did not know 
this country, they had no friends—the very things 
Jesse had brought up were being fulfilled. But they kept going 
in the general direction of Missouri and soon this became evi- 
dent to the pursuers. 

Always, when he had outdistanced a posse, Jesse went into the 
timber to rest the horses, and the men, too. There was, in this 
section, a swampy place in the “Big Woods.” The men now 
made for this. And so did the searchers who were increasing 
hourly. Many arrived by train and set out on foot, ready to take 
a pot shot at anything that moved. Farmers drove along back 
roads, with’ rifles beside them in the seats of their buggies. By 
nightfall 200 armed men were on the trail of the six. The news 
had been flashed that the James gang had committed another 
robbery and was now being pursued; the whole country fol- 
lowed it breathlessly. Surely, this time, they would be taken. 
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As if things were not bad enough for the outlaws, it began 
to rain. Bob Younger’s arm was paining him more and more. 
Truly this situation was desperate. 

They had a council and decided to do something they had 
never done since the gang had come into being—travel by foot. 
Leaving their horses tied, so as not to inform on them, the six 
started through the swamp. It was too dangerous to travel by 
day, so, after going a short distance, they waited on a fairly dry 
spot until night, then started to wade. The next morning a 
piece of good luck befell them. They found an abandoned house 
and thankfully fell on its floor. Here they remained two days. 
Food was becoming more and more a problem. They couldn't 
go now and get a farmer's wile to cook dinner for them. They 
saw rabbits but didn’t dare shoot. 

Meantime more and more man hunters were after them. Soon 
there were 900—and the six were only fifty miles from where 
they had started. It was truly terrifying. 

There came a piece of bad luck: the horses they had left 
tied to the trees broke away and were come upon by one of the 
posses. This changed everything. Instead of looking for men on 
horseback, the word went out to search for men on foot. 

It became apparent to the outlaws that they would have to 
split up. When the pinch came, Jesse and Frank always stuck 
together. Cole, Bob Younger and Jim Younger and Charlie 
Pitts went one way and Jesse and Frank another. 

Jesse and Frank had good luck—or so it seemed. They heard 
horses in a farm Jot and crept quietly among them, catching 
two of them. Thankfully they mounted and started desperately 
on. The horse that Frank was on began to act queer and to 
stumble. He lashed it and prodded it, but it only stumbled more. 

Then he discovered it was blind! 

On top of this, it was found that Jesse’s horse had only one 
eye. The farmer had had a blind team and had matched them, 
as farmers sometimes do. 

Turning the horses loose, they again set out on foot, Frank 
limping. 

Meanwhile the three Youngers and Charlie Pitts were des- 
perately plodding on, Bob Younger’s arm even more inflamed. 

Suddenly, in the early morning, they came upon a Norweigan 
farmer industriously milking away. They spoke to him and 
passed on. But the farmer had a 17-year-old son. No one yet 
has ever been able to dodge the curiosity of a 17-year-old boy. 

“Pa,” said the boy, after the men were out of hearing, “I 
believe that was the robbers.” 

The boy’s name was Axel Oscar Sorbel. 

“You go on with your milking, Oscar,” said the father. 

After the milking was finished, the boy discovered, at the 
house from his mother, that the men had stopped there and 
tried to buy food. They were hunters, they said; one of them 
had been wounded in an accident. 

“Pa, I’m goin’ in an’ tell the authorities,” said the boy. 

“You eat your breakfast, Oscar,” said the father. “Why do 
you always try to think up ways to get out of work?” 

But the boy did ride in—and rode into fame in bandit his- 
tory. 

It was about eight miles to a town named Madelia, Minnesota, 
and he was there in no time, 


The first place he saw anybody was at Flanders House, and 
there he drew up. 

“T’ve found the bandits,” he gasped. 

“What did you do with them, son?” asked landlord Thomas 
L. Vought. 

“Well,” said the boy, a bit put back, “they’re still there. 
They're four of them.” 

“That's a big haul. Have you had breakfast?” 

But the boy was so confident—so sure of what he had seen— 
that Vought began to believe him. At this lucky moment the 
sheriff of the county arrived. He, too, became convinced. A body 
of Madelia citizens was made up, mounted, and started for the 
Sorbel place. 

The robbers, not realizing that fate was closing in, pushed 
on, without anything to eat, into an almost impenetrable morass 
known as Hanska Slough. Cole, who had been wounded, limped 
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along on a staff. Bob Younger, his arm in a crude sling, plodded 
behind him. They were all dirty and disheveled and weak from 
hunger and fatigue. 

The pursuers, knowing short-cuts and dry paths, followed 
their sorry trail. 

At last they caught sight of the bandits, who had sunk down 
on a dry hummock to rest. 

“Surrender!” shouted the sheriff. 

The bandits struggled on. 

The sheriff gave word to his men to fire. A bullet struck Cole 
Younger’s staff, knocking it out of his hand. , 

The outlaws waded across a murky stream and saw something 
on the public road they could hardly believe—two teams—four 
horses—jogging serenely along. They started to run toward them. 

But the two men bent over and each picked up a shotgun. 

Thomas L. Vought and the sheriff and their man hunters 


_ came closing in. Slowly they advanced, firing from time to 


time. The bandits, rearing themselves from the mud and water, 
fired back. The men of law and order came relentlessly on. 

The end was inevitable. Charlie Pitts was killed. 

Bob Younger got slowly up from the ground, his wounded 
arm in its muddy sling. 

“All our men are down but me. I'll surrender.” 

It was soon over. It was found that Charlie Pitts had five 
bullets in him. 

In addition to the wounded arm, Bob Younger had a bullet 
in his breast. 

Jim Younger had five wounds. 

Cole Younger had eleven. 


A farmer was summoned with his wagon. The 
corpse was put in, and the three men got in and 
sat on the floor. All were taken to town. 

A doctor was called and the wounds of the 
three were dressed. Food was brought for the 
almost famished men. 

The word was flashed everywhere. It was not long before a 
Pinkerton detective arrived and saw members of the James- 
Younger gang for the first time. 

Frank and Jesse pressed on in the general direction of Mis- 
souri, sometimes with good luck, sometimes with decidedly bad. 
Somehow they got horses. They were in pursuit of the men 
who had robbed the Northfield bank, they said; sometimes 
they said it was the James-Younger gang that had robbed the 
bank at Northfield. They never made any pretense it was 
any gang but the James-Younger that had robbed the bank. 

They crossed into Dakota, but here their trail becomes dim 
and confused. Evidence would indicate that somewhere in 
Nebraska they disposed of their horses and came back to 
Missouri on the train. How confidently they had ridden north! 
And now how defeated they were. 

Back home there was the problem of what The Boys were 
going to do—a very pressing one, for every detective and sheriff 
in the nation stood at alert. Examination of the available evi- 
dence would show that Zee James was living in Kansas City and 
that Jesse joined her. But Kansas City was only thirty-five miles 
from_his birthplace. 

The Boys could not retreat to Paso Robles, for Uncle Drury 
James in 1868 had sold his interest in the ranch and hot springs. 
They would return to farming. But where? They could go to 
Kentucky, many relatives there, but also many people who 
knew them by sight. Then they made the Great Decision: 
they would go to Tennessee where no one knew them, where 
they would try to get land and start their lives anew. > 

It has long been a mystery how they got there, and I take 
quite a bit of satisfaction in helping to clear this up. They de- 
cided to drive; so they engaged two covered wagons, put a span 
of horses on each and started overland east, just as their father 
had started west. And they started from the same place. Frank 
engaged Tyler Burns to drive his wagon and Jesse got John T. 
Samuels (his half brother) to drive his. The wives sat in the 
wagons, but Jesse and Frank rode horseback. They plodded 
along with the wagons until they came to a town; they would 
by-pass this, then later join the wagons. At night they camped 
together. 

When they reached Kentucky they felt they were out of 
danger and there the two drivers left them. August, 1877, they 
reached Humphreys County, Tennessee, and came to the town 
of Waverly. There Jesse rented a farm, using the name of 
Howard. 


_—-ésse had to be taken care of, so he moved 


He was a good farmer, according to the local stories; no 
one suspected his shocking past. But they did notice that he 
had an excellent riding animal, in addition to his farm plugs. 
He was named Red Fox and this animal Mr. Howard entered 
in the local races, always winning. 

But it takes time to get established as a farmer. Jesse decided 
to try his hand at raising cattle and made a desperate fling 
by buying a load from a farmer named Mark Cooley for $900. 
For some reason or other, not now clear, the two had trouble. 
Cooley began to.press him for the money. Discouraged by his 
attempt to farm and aroused by Cooley’s attitude, Jesse sud- 
denly decided to pull stakes. He had been on the farm two 
years and, so far as I can find, he had not even looked in the 
direction of a bank. The upshot of it was that he loaded his 
wife and household plunder into a two-horse wagon and started 
for Nashville, a distance of about seventy-five miles. He left 
under a cloud, for sympathy was with the local man. 

Meanwhile Frank had found a place on White’s Creek, a 
few miles outside of Nashville. The house still stands much as 
it did when Frank James moved in, calling himself Mr. Wood- 
son. 

When crop season was over Frank began to team for the 
Indiana Lumber Company, driving four mules. At noon he 
would draw up beside the road and eat the lunch his wife had 
prepared. The outdoor work and freedom from acute worry 
brought about an improvement in his health. On his leg there 
was still a Northfield scar. 

Frank’s financial condition began to improve and he did 
what was so deep in him—bought a race horse named Jewel 
Maxey and entered him in the local races—not only this but 
rode him himself. Also this astonishing man began to raise 
pedigreed hogs—and so successfully that he took first prize for 
Poland Chinas at the Nashville fair. Meanwhile detectives were 
hunting him high and low. 

He became a registered voter and went to the polls and 
voted. The detectives never thought of waiting at a polling 
booth for a questionable character. In addition, he made 
friends with the sheriff of Davidson County (where Nashville 
is located). It seems the detectives never thought of dropping 
in at a sheriff's office to pick up the sherifl’s 
congenial friend. 

Meanwhile his wife had borne a son. He 
was dressed as a girl; he was called Mary 
Woodson and he thought he was a girl. He 
told me when he found out, later, that he 
wasn't a girl it came as a terrible shock. 

Later in life Frank James said those were 
the happiest days he had ever known. He 
was farming and teaming, and he had ease 
of mind; the nights of riding and days of 
terror were over. He was a part of the com- 
munity, was respected and liked by his 
neighbors, and he had his race horse and 
his prize hogs. 

Then something happened. A two-horse 
wagon drove up; in it were Jesse and his 
wile. 

Frank liked Jesse and they had always 
stuck together, but here was a new element. 
Frank had “settled down” and had the 
respect of his neighbors; he was a registered 
voter and he was in the city directory. But 


in with Frank. 

He helped Frank with his farming and 
hauling and, it would seem, sincerely tried 
to “settle down.” He joined the Methodist 
Church in Nashville and helped sing the 
old hymns he loved so well. He had es- 
caped from the men he had ridden with. 
None knew where he was; they had, he 
believed, fallen to pieces. While he was 
living with Frank, Mary James was born. 

As Jesse was getting settled down, 
Trouble came and tapped him on the 
shoulder. The man he had had difficulty 
with in Waverly pursued him to Nashville 
and sued him. The man won but—so bold 
was Jesse—that he appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the state. And thus we have Jesse, 
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going to church, having children, voting, and taking a legal 
case to the Supreme Court. It never came to trial. 

But Jesse needed money; he had a wife and now two children. 
He began to think of the only way he knew how to get money. 
He talked to Frank and, little by little, began to gain control 
over him. 

Early in their careers the two men had worked out a way to 
avert suspicion; that was by alibi. They had developed it in 
Missouri; they used it most of their professional lives. They 
could nearly always—when the pinch came—prove they were 
some place else. This had been done through friends, especially 
old guerrilla comrades. Now they developed a new method. 
Having teams. and wagons, they made a deal with the road 
commissioner to haul gravel for the roads in their spare time. 
The careless commissioner did not pay any particular attention 
to the dates. on the receipts they prepared for him to sign. 
At the time this did not seem important, but later the 
reason was discovered. When mischief took place, they 
could prove they had been hauling gravel like any two honest 
men. 

But trouble was on the way. It arrived in the form of Dick 
Liddil and Bill Ryan, two members of the old band. They were 
as welcome as blisters. 


Maybe it was the influence of the old comrades. Jesse tried 
to get Frank to join with him, but Frank refused. His life 
was going smoothly and easily . . . why risk it? But Jesse—more 
the bandit at heart than Frank—got his men around him and 
rode away and back to the country they knew so well—their 
old home in Missouri. Here they could always get protection. 
The matter turned out quite successfully. They robbed the 
Glendale train, on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, September 
7, 1879, of $9,400. After the matter was successfully concluded 
(that is . . . successfully for the gang) Jesse James went up to 
the engineer and said, “I didn’t get your name, but mine is 
Jesse James,” then turned and walked away. 


A stage plying between Mammoth Cave and Cave City, Ken- 
tucky, was swinging comfortably along September 3, 1880, 
when two masked men stepped out and rudely commanded the 
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driver to throw up his hands. He lost no time in doing so, a wise 
decision. On the stage were six men and a girl. 

A posse rode forth, accomplishing nothing in almost no 
time. But, later, a man named T. J. Hunt was arrested and 
imprisoned in jail for eighteen months; then sentenced to 
three years. This became a famous case of mistaken identity 
and is still quoted in the law books of Kentucky, for Hunt 
had nothing in the world to do with the robbery. His mis- 
fortune had been that he had looked a vague bit like Jesse 
James. 

Jesse returned to Nashville better off financially than when 
he had left, but there was a catch: Bill Ryan’s drinking. Jesse 
himself did not drink but Ryan did; also he was on the boastful 
side. Yet he was the best man Jesse had. 

Jesse’s influence on Frank began to show. If Frank had been 
alone, I have no doubt he would not have succumbed to the ideas 
Jesse began to propose. Not far away was Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, later to become famous as part of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. A construction messenger plied between Florence, 
Alabama, and Muscle Shoals, Tennessee, carrying a goodly pay 
roll, The result was inevitable: On March 11, 1881, the messenger 
was relieved of his heayy load by two men who rode off without 
an account of where they were going. Again a posse was formed. 
After a time it came back, having just missed the thieves, Also 
missing was $5,000 which constituted the pay roll, 


The Pinkertons rushed with all possible speed 
to Muscle Shoals. 

This time things didn’t go so pleasantly, for 
people in Nashville were beginning to ask about 
the two men who always had fleet horses at their 
disposal and who seemed to be away from home 
so much, But the two always had alibis. 

Frank and Jesse had no more than settled down after the 
Muscle Shoals affair than Trouble again came and tapped. It 
had to do with Bill Ryan, their problem child. He was fearless 
and was to be depended on when people were being relieved of 
their money, but there was that matter of drink. He had been 
hiding under the name of “Tom Hill” and on March 26, 1881, 
rode up to a grocery store with a saloon attachment on White’s 
Creek, on the fringe of Nashville. Dismounting, he wove his 
way unstcadily in and managed to anchor to the bar. His eyes 
wandered here and there, seeing things denied to others. Sud- 
denly he pounded on the bar and called for whisky and oysters— 
an unusual combination. ‘They were cove oysters, canned, and 
were considered a great treat in country districts; and still are, 
for that matter. It proved to be an ill-chosen combination, 
for soon he began to wish to trounce the disagreeable people 
he saw around him. Suddenly he set off a mighty yip and said, 
“Stand back and give me room or I'll shoot you as full of holes 
as a sausage grinder. Do you know who I am?” His gaze wan- 
dered unsteadily over the multitude. “Well, I'll tell you who I 
am,” he roared, “I’m ‘Tom Hill, the outlaw, thash who I am!” 

It so happened that an ex-detective was on the street, out- 
side; a messenger sped to him and the detective entered the 
saloon. 

By this time, Bill Ryan was offering to fight Middle Tennessee. 

The ex-detective (not a Pinkerton) crept silently up behind 
and threw his arms around the oyster lover and pinned his 
arms to his side. Others helped—willingly, now—and in a 
moment Bill Ryan was trussed up like a Christmas turkey. 
They sent word to the police department, in Nashville proper, 
and soon Bill Ryan was on the way to the cooler. 

There they searched him and found he had two revolvers 
and a buckskin vest containing $1,300 in gold. The police 
asked how he had gotten it. “By honest labor,” said Bill. 
This immediately aroused suspicion. The police telegraphed 
a description of the liquor-and-oyster lover to the police chiefs 
of the country; word came from Kansas City asking for details. 
These were telegraphed. An answer came: “We think he is 
Bill Ryan of Jackson County. Will send a man to investigate.” 

It wasn’t long belore Bill was on the way back to his native 
state, a distaste in his mouth for oysters. 

The day of the arrest Jesse was away from home, returning 
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late that evening on horseback. When he came in his wife told 
him what had happened. He was thunderstruck. Bill Ryan 
had been living with him, he had spent the night there, he 
had eaten breakfast in the house . . . now he was in the hands 
of the police. 

What would happen? Would Bill Ryan tell where Jesse and 
Frank were? Even if he didn’t, the police and detectives would 
guess he had been with them. 

Something would have to be done. 

Frank came to see Jesse and in Jesse’s house they talked it 
over. Roughly speaking, Jesse had been in Nashville two years; 
Frank four. And here their three children had been born. 
The pleasant, easy-going days in Nashville—where Jesse had 
joined church and Frank had won first prize for his Poland 
China hogs—were over. Now the two would again have to be 
on the moye. 

“If only those men hadn't come,” said Jesse’s wife bitterly. 

It was a bitter moment for Jesse, too. 

They decided to chance staying overnight and this they did. 
The next morning Jesse and Frank, on horseback, were in the 
back yard of Jesse’s home. They talked a few minutes, then shook 
hands. “Good-bye, Frank,” said Jesse. “Good-bye, Dingus,” said 
Frank, and the two rode off in opposite directions. 

Jesse picked up Dick Liddil and the two started west, back to 
the state where they had friends. But the war had been over some 
time; law was coming to a land where it had been a stranger; the 
guerrillas hesitated to shelter old friends just because they had 
ridden together. And more and more there was the temptation 
of the reward. 

Jesse got busy organizing a new gang; he used some of his 
veterans, but also he had to put in green timber. He moved 
along to his Uncle George Hite’s, near Adairsville, Kentucky, 
where he continued to get men together. Two of George Hite’s 
sons joined: Wood and Clarence. 

He made a quick foray into Missouri, with his recruits Wood 
and Clarence Hite, and held up a train at Winston, Missouri, 
July 5, 1881. Things did not go well; two members of the 
train crew were killed and the take was small. The whole thing 
was badly handled. Jesse was grim and there was no joke- 
playing. He seems to have felt a shadow falling across him, 

He met Charlie Ford who lived near Richmond, Missouri, 
in the county adjoining the one where Jesse was born. Charlie 
wanted to join and Jesse accepted him. He began to hear about 
Charlie’s younger brother Bob Ford, who was 19. 

Two months after the Winston robbery, he swept down on 
Blue Cut, on the Chicago & Alton Railroad, a few miles from 
Kansas City and a few miles from his old home, a territory 
he knew well and where some of his old guerrilla friends still 
lived. Along with him went Charlie Ford. 

The grain sack came out, passengers made their contribu- 
tions and the men got on their horses and loped away. A posse 
was formed and thundered after them. It was the old, familiar 
story; the bandits escaped. But, on the whole, the robbery was 
a poor job. Only about $1,200 went into the faithful grain sack. 

What Jesse hadn’t planned on was the way the country was 
aroused. The Jameses! They must be had. And now came the 
worst news of all: the politicians took it up. Governor T. T. 
Crittenden of Missouri saw a chance to do something very 
fine (he said) and began to plan their downfall. 


As soon as the Blue Cut matter was over, Jesse galloped back 
to Kentucky, where now he felt safest. 

Clarence Hite (Wood’s brother) was seized by the police (not 
by the Pinkertons, who had seized none of them) at Uncle 
George’s home in Kentucky and brought back to Missouri, 
where he was accused of taking part in the Winston and Blue 
Cut robberies. He confessed and said that Jesse was the leader 
at both affairs. It didn’t do him any good, for he was sentenced 
to twenty-five years at Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Dark shadows were coming closer and closer. After the fail- 
ure of Winston and Blue Cut, the men were becoming harder 
and harder to control; Jesse had held them by his very strength, 
but now he was weakening; and none knew it so well as the 
men around him. One was Ed Miller, a brother of Clell Miller. 
Jesse and Ed went out riding; only Jesse came back. He had 
shot and killed Ed Miller and left his body beside the road. 

Another shadow fell across him. It had been believed by the 
James men that they had so many friends in Missouri that no 
member of their gang could be convicted. The new shadow 
was the trial of Bill Ryan, who got twenty-five years. 
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Jesse began to fear he would meet somebody who would 
recognize him; so he put Mary and little Tim in a two-horse 
covered wagon and started for St. Joseph, Missouri, about sixty 
miles away. 

St. Joseph was a booming, prosperous city, with a popula- 
tion of 40,000. In the “old days” the covered wagons had started 
from here to California; even herds of cattle had been driven 
from St. Joseph by foot all the way across the plains. The place 
had been settled by Joseph Robidoux (pronounced by the 
people of St. Joseph “Roobidoo”) who had thirteen children 
and had named a street for each one. 

Jesse had been known in Tennessee and in other states as 
J. D. Howard, but now changed it to Tom Howard. His wife 
called him “Dave,” but he had a number of names for her: 
Mary, Kate; sometimes whatever he could think of at the 
moment. 

They arrived November 8, 1881, and rented a house on the 
corner of Lafayette and Twenty-first Streets. They stayed a 
little over six weeks, then moved a few blocks away to a 
house at 1318 Lafayette Street, for which they were to pay 
$14 a month and which was owned by a member of the City 
Council. It was not much trouble to moye, for all the house- 
hold articles they owned were the ones they could carry in a 
two-horse wagon. They moved in on Christmas Eve. Everywhere 
in town were signs of Christmas preparations, everywhere ex- 
cept in their house. Jesse looked at the children he loved so 
much. They must have some kind of Christmas Eve. But what? 
They could hang up their stockings, but there should be some- 
thing more. 

There was to be a Christmas tree party at the Presbyterian 
Church where toys, popcorn balls and candy would be given 
away. Pe went to the church to see if he could get some Christ- 
mas things.and, there in the basement, saw some suits to be worn 
by the Santa Clauses and whisker sets made chiefly out of baling 
wire and bindertwine. An idea came to him. He took one of the 
outfits home, got the presents they had bought for the children 
and then, dressed up like a jolly Santa Claus, came into the 
room. The children were awed—Santa Claus had actually come 
to see them. Changing his voice to a deep note he said, “Tim, 
have you been a good boy this year?” 

“Yes, Santa Claus,” the lad quavered, trembling with excite- 
ment. 

“Mary, have you been a good girl?” 

“Yes, Santa Claus.” 

He pulled the presents from his pack and gave them to the 
delighted children and a fine, lovely spirit vibrated in the room. 
Then the father hurried back to the church and left the bag 
and whiskers before time for the regular distribution of presents 
to begin. 
funn e Jesse went to see a farm at Pawnee, Nebraska, 

ED! Se Or Hse 
= pe = and, later, received two letters from the agent. 
He was poor and would not have enough money 
to buy, so, for the time being, he would rent; 
but he would have to put money into equip- 
ment. Then, with a farm, he could give up 
banditry and start his life over. 

But after some days of indecision, he began to look for a bank 
to rob, the thought of owning a farm fading from his mind. 
He took with him Charlie Ford and they began to do what Jesse 
delicately called “examine” the banks in this section. 

Jesse James and Ford visited some towns to see about—as 
Jesse sometimes said—“opening” a bank: Humboldt, Nebraska; 
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— Forest City, Missouri; Oregon, Missouri; Sebetha, Kansas; Hia- 


watha, Kansas, and Troy, Kansas. 

At Forest City the situation looked so inviting that Jesse 
said-they would rob the bank that very day. But Charlie Ford 
said he felt too sick to take part in it, and so the robbery had 
to be given up. 

And now there came into his life a boy whom he hardly knew. 
Bob Ford was fifteen years younger than Jesse. He had been born 
in Virginia, but when still a boy had moved to Ray County, 
Missouri, which was the county adjoining Clay County; this 
put him near the James family. 

Bob Ford had heard the James Boys talked about constantly 
and he became obsessed with the idea of capturing them. Other 
boys in the neighborhood liked to play “stick horse,” but he 
wanted to play “capturing robbers.” He visioned himself as a 
great hero. On top of this there was the reward. But just how 
was he to go about it? 
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There came an unexpected bit of luck. His older brother 
joined the gang. 

Jesse was planning another robbery, but had only one person 
to help him and that was the weakling Charlie Ford. So he asked 
Ford where he could get another man and Ford suggested his 
brother Bob. The two decided to ride to Richmond, Missouri, 
and see Bob. Bob said he would be glad to help. 

Bob managed to have a private conversation with his brother 
and told him that he intended te kill Jesse. Charlie was shocked, 
but there was the reward money and the honor of doing what 
the detectives had failed to do; finally he told Bob he would 
help. 

Meantime Jesse’s wife was in the almost barren house they 
had moved into on Christmas Eve. She was thunderstruck when 
she saw Jesse ride up with a new bandit. Always this was 
happening—these terrible men who came so suddenly into 
her life. 

Jesse introduced the new man. He was a brother of Charlie’s 
and was all right. 

The house had two bedrooms and the two brothers were put 
into one; she and Jesse had their own. Jesse locked the door, 
kept the windows down and slept with a pistol under his pillow. 

Little dramas happened in the House on the Hill. Before Bob 
Ford had joined Jesse he had gone to Kansas City to confer with 
Police Commissioner Henry Craig. They had slept together and 
their drawers had become exchanged. 

One day, to help Jesse’s wife out, Bob washed his under- 
clothes; after they had dried he spread them on the bed in his 
room. Jesse, coming in, gave them a glance, then came back and 
looked again, for on them were the initials “H. C.” 

“What does that stand for?” he asked suspiciously. 

Ford was stunned. But did some quick thinking. “Why,” he 
said, “I found them in a hotel.” 

“Oh!” said Jesse, satisfied with the explanation. 

Afterward Ford said, “It made me exceedingly nervous,” 
which can quite well be understood. 

Dick Liddil (with whom Jesse had started back from Nash- 
ville) had known that the law was about to have him and had 
sent word through Bob Ford asking if he surrendered and 
turned state’s evidence against Jesse, would he be given a 
pardon. The governor had said substantially Yes. And so Liddil 
had surrendered but his arrest had not been published, as it 
was being suppressed so Jesse could be taken. 

Then it appeared. Jesse got the papers and was reading one of 
them when he came upon the startling news. Bob Ford was in 
the same room and now Jesse said as casually as he could, “By 
the way, Bob, where is Dick Liddil?” 

“T don’t know.” ; 

Jesse knew that Bob had Liddil’s confidence and now realized 
he had a traitor in his home. 

Bob caught the look and each knew one of them would have 
to die. 

Later Ford said, “I think Jesse would have killed me, then and 
there, but he did not want to in front of his family.” 

That night the three men sat around talking as if nothing had 
happened; finally Jesse went to bed, locking the door to his 
room. The house was peaceful and quiet. It was Sunday night. 

The time was the first week in April. Sometime, in this part 
of the Missouri River Valley, there is a kind of rehearsal of 
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spring and so there was this year, 1882. Monday morning was 
balmy and there was the lazy feel that comes with this first prom- 
ise of summer. 

Zee James served breakfast, jwhich they ate in the kitchen. 
Jesse and Charlie went to the stable and fed and curried the 
horses. Bob remained with Jesse’s wife, playing with the chil- 
dren. 

The two came in from the stable, talking casually. Charlie 
stopped in the kitchen, but Jesse walked on through to the front 
room which faced on the street. In the room was a bed. 

On the wall was hanging the picture of a racehorse named 
Skyrocket; picking up a feather duster, Jesse started toward 
it. “It’s awfully hot today,” he said, and, taking off his coat and 
vest, tossed them on the bed; then he opened the street door and 
started to mount the chair to dust the picture. “If anybody 
passed they could see me,” he said, then unstrapped his holster 
in which he carried two .45 caliber revolvers, one’a Smith & 
Wesson, the other a Colt, and put them on the bed. Then he 
went back, mounted the chair and raised both hands above his 
iead to take hold of the picture frame. 

from the kitchen the two Fords saw him. This was the mo- 
ment they had been waiting for. Charlie winked at Bob, who 
casually strolled in and managed 9 place himself between Jesse 
and the bed. Bob Ford, now behind Jesse, drew his pistol and 
cocked it. Slight as the sound was, Jesse }ieard and turned to see 
what had caused it. Bob Ford was now aout five feet behind 
Jesse; he extended his arm, with his pists! in his hand until it 
was about three feet from Jesse. 

Jesse was knocked forward by the impact but regained him- 
self; he began to weave back and forth. Chen he fell backward 
on the uncarpeted floor. 

The two Fords stood over him a moment, each with a pistol in 
his hand, to make sure the heinous deed had been accomplished. 
Then Bob seized his and Charlie’s hat and the two ran out 
into the yard. 

Zee came in and saw the body of her husband on the floor and 
the two fleeing men. “What have you done?” she screamed. “Bob, 
have you done this?” she cried in agonized tones. 
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Bob paused in his flight. “I swear to God I 
didn’t.” 

“A pistol went off accidentally,” explained 
Charlie. 

The two men leaped over the wooden fence 
and ran down the street as fast as they could, 
leaving her alone with Jesse. J 

She picked him up and held him in her arms. He tried to 
speak, but the effort was too great. The children came in and, at 
sight of their father, began to scream. Leaving Jesse on the floor, 
she went to the kitchen and got a cloth and with it tried to wipe 
the blood away, but it was running too fast. 

The two Fords hastened as fast as they could to the telegraph 
office and sent three telegrams announcing the good news. The 
first was to Governor Crittenden in Jefferson City, another was 
to the chief of police in Kansas City and the third was to the 
sheriff in Clay County. Then they went to the city marshal’s of- 
fice to surrender. He was gone, so they went to a deputy marshal 
and gave themselves up. Soon they could collect the reward. 

The word had gone out that “a man” had been killed at La- 
fayette and 13th Street and the coroner left for the house, accom- 
panied by a reporter. 

When the coroner arrived, he found curious neighbors col- 
lected in the yard, silently looking at the house and asking one 
another what had occurred. He went in. 

The coroner asked Zee James to tell exactly what had hap- 
pened and she began to describe the dreadful events of the morn- 
ing. As they were talking, the Ford boys reached the house again. 
“Do you know who the man is?” asked the marshal. 

“It is Jesse James,” one of them said. 

“My God!” said the marshal, “do you mean this is the famous 
outlaw?” , 

“Yes,” said both boys at once. “We have killed him and we 
won't deny it. We feel proud we have killed an outlaw known 
over the whole world.” 

Zee began to sob. 
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“Is it true that he is Jesse James?” the marshal asked her. = 

“What will become of my children?” 

“Is that Jesse James? You must answer.” + 7 

“Yes,” she choked, “and a kinder hearted and truer man to 
his family never lived.” 

The morbid and curious filled the yard, trying to peer in the 
windows, asking over and over, “Is it really Jesse?’ he reason 
some had doubt was because the very day that he was killed 
there was a news dispatch in the papers telling how Jesse James 
had robbed a stage in Texas. 

Zee James sent a telegram to Jesse’s mothersand Mrs. Samuels 
arrived by train twenty-four hours after the murder. The word. 
had spread and a great crowd was at the depot. ‘They saw a large 
woman with blue eyes, high cheek bones and a lined, careworn 
face—this woman who, so many years ago in Kentucky, had been 
a “tobacco bride.” She was greatly agitated. 

She was taken to the undertaker’s and admitted to what was 
called “the cooling room.” She swayed rather than walked to the 
slab and stood silently gazing at the body. Then she began to 
sob so conyulsively that it shook her entire frame. “Yes, it is 
my son,” she moaned. “Jesse! Jesse! They have taken you from 
me. The miserable traitors!” 


The police of St. Joseph and Kansas City began to quarrel 
over the body. Each set said they ought to have charge of it and 
began to give out interviews denouncing the absurd claims of 
the other. At last the governor telegraphed that the body was to 
be turned over to the wife and mother. 

Arrangements were made to bury Jesse on the farm where he 
had been born. Accompanied by silent crowds all the way, the 
body was taken to Kearney by train and then, after a service in 
the church Jesse had attended so often, was carried out to the 
farm. It was buried under the coffee-bean tree on which the 
Union soldiers had hanged Dr. Samuels that day so long before. 
‘Twenty years later, escorted by old Quantrill raiders, the body 
was reburied in the cemetery at Kearney. 

The Fords had to be removed to Richmond, Missouri, where 
Bob Ford was to be tried. By this time the feeling against them 
had grown to such an extent that armed guards had to be placed 
on the train with orders to shoot anybody who tried to inter- 
fere. When they were brought up for examination, they had 
to be surrounded by armed deputies. They came almost 
jauntily, in spite of the armed guards, and when the ques- 
tion was put, they answered promptly, “Guilty.” The judge sen- 
tenced them to be hanged a month later. Then they were Jed 
back to their cells. There was no other trial. Their attitude was 
that they had done something noble. A few days later they 
were pardoned. 

The question was, where was Frank James? Would he kill 
Bob Ford? Would he organize a new gang? 

Frank James did not organize a new gang. Instead, the fol- 
lowing October, accompanied by a newspaperman named John 
N. Edwards, he voluntarily surrendered himself to the governor 
of Missouri. He stood trial twice—once in Missouri, for the 
murder of a railroad man during the Winston robbery; and in 
Alabama for the Muscle Shoals holdup. He was acquitted both 
times, and remained a free man, and a respected one, for the 
rest of his life. He died February 18, 1915, having survived old 
Mrs. Samuels, the onetime tobacco bride, by just four years 
and one week. 

Feeling against Bob Ford continued to grow. The payment 
of the reward money fell into the hands of various politicians 
and police officials, and eventually, judging from the available 


evidence, Ford actually received about $1,200. The state af —— 


Missouri did not pay out a single cent—Governor Crittenden 
made that statement very proudly. 

Ford drifted around here and there, boasting and bragging 
and making a show of himself. In 1892, in Colorado, he got 
into a quarrel with a man named Ed O. Kelly, who had married 
Cole Younger’s sister, and Kelly filled him full of lead from both 
barrels of a shotgun at close range. His body was taken by his 
widow back to Richmond, Missouri, where it arrived just eleven 
years after Bob Ford had set out to “get” Jesse James. 

—Homer Croy 
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